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1 immenſe piles, faw how 7 cloſely the "int e aer filled, and 


how the earth and ſtones were again 'compaBted by y 2 a ſubbg kind: 
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fluys ; and, 0 in fine wea- 
| ther, perhaps, a fourth part of the inhabitants were collected as ſpec- 
ators. Their appearance did not ſurpriſe us with all the: novelty, 
which we had expected from the farit {aght of a foreign people. The 
Dutch ſeatnen every where retain the hi n dreſs ;/ but the other 
men of Helvoetſſuys differ from Engliſmmen in their appearance 
chiefly by wearing coarſer clothes, and by bringing their pipes with 
them into the ſtreet. Further on, ſeveral women were collected about 
their baſkets of herbs, and their dreſs had ſome of the novelty for 
which we were looking; they had hats of the ſize of à ſinall'chineſe 
umbrella, and almoſt as gaudily lined within; eloſe, white jackets, 
: with long flaps ;. ſhort, coloured petticoats, in the ſhape of x diving- 
bell ; ; yellow ſlippers, without quarters at the heel; and caps, that 
exactly fitted the head and concealed the hair, but which were orna- 
mented at the temples by gold filiagree per RAN like viue ten- 
drils, over the checks of the wearer, OLA POR. ee O21; 
Our inn 'was kept by Engliſh people, tht the furniture was en- 
tirely Dutch. Two beds, like cribs in à ſhip, were let into the 
wainſcot ; and we were told, that, in an the nts ba or me 
ſhould ſeldom, or never, be ſhewn into a room, which had not à bed, 
. Helvoetſluys, it ſufficiently appears, is a very inconſiderable place, 
as to its ſize and inhabitants. But it is not ſo in naval, or military 
eſtimation. It is diſtant about ten or twelve miles from the open. 
Le, yet is nearly ſecure from attack on this fide, becauſe that part of 
* 7 which is deep enough for large veſſels, is commanded 
2D B 2 by 
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by batteries on ſhore, It ſtands in the middle of an immenſe; bay, 
large enough to contain, all the navy of Holland, and has a dockyard 


and arſenal in the centre of the fortifications, When we paſſed 


through it, ſix ſhips of the line and two frigates were lying in the 
dockyard, and two ſhips: of the line and three nen the 
command of an Admiral, in the EN 1514 boyz oginlAt 10 


{$46 

The fortifications, we were aſſured upon good ky authority, 
were in ſuch repair, that not a ſod was out of (its place, and are 
ſtrong enough to be defended by five thouſand men againſt an hun- 
dred thouſand, for five weeks. The ſea water riſes to a conſiderable 
height in a wide'ditch, which ſurrounds them. We omitted to copy 
an inſeription, placed on one of the walls, which told the date of 
their completion; but this was probably about the year 1696, when 
the harbour was perfected. Though the dockyard can be only one 
of the dependencies upon that of Rotterdam, the largeſt ſhips of that 
Juriſdiction are preſerved here, on account of the convenient commu- 
nication between the port and the ſea. N, 

Near this place may be obſerved, What we examined with more 
leiſure upon our return, the ingenuity, utility and vaſtneſs of the em- 


bankments, oppoſed by the Dutch to the ſea. From Helvoetſluys 


eaſtward, for many miles, the land is preſerved from the ſea only 
by an artificial mound of earth, againſt which the water heavily and 

often impetuouſly ſtrives for admiſſion into the ſheltered plains 
| below. © The ſea, at high water, is ſo much above the level of 
the ground, from which it is thus boldly ſeparated, that one who 
3 | | ſtands 
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ſlands En che land $42 ef he enibarikmiri bens dle water foamint, 
as if over his head. Vet the mound itſelf, which” has ſtood: for two 
centuries, at leaſt, without repair, though: with many renewals of 
the means, that protect it, 1 is ill unhurt and undiminiſhed; and may 
yet ſee generations of thoſe, whom it defends, riſing and paſſing 
away, on one ſide, like the fluctuations of the Fen [which wow 
and retire from i it, on the err. 4 hit 1596 in 
It is better, however, to-deſcribe than to vena, The DT 
which appears to be throughout of the ſame height, as to the ſea, 
is ſometimes more and ſometimes Jeſs raiſed above the fields; for, 
vrhere the natural level of the land aſſiſts in reſiſtance $0 the water, 
the Hollanders have, of courſe, availed themſelves of it, to exert the 
leſs of their art and their labour. It is, perhaps, for the moſt part, 
thirty feet above the adjoining land. The width at top is enough to 
permit the paſſage of two carriages, and there is a ſort of imperfect 
road along it. In its deſeent, the breadth./increaſes ſo, much, that/it 
is not very difficult to walk down either ſide. | We could not mea» 
ſure it, and may therefore be excuſed for relating how its ſize 
may be gueſſed. 
On the land ſide, it is ſaid to be MRP RO by ſtone and timber, 
which we did nct ſee, but which my be there, covered by earth and 
graſs Towards the ſea, ſomewhat above and conliderably below 
high-water mark, a ſtrong matting of flags prevents the ſurge from 
carrying away the ſurface of the, mound ; and this is the defence 
which has ſo long preſerved i it. The matting is held to the ſhore by 
© bandages 


. 1 
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bandages of twiſted flags, running horizontally, at the diſtance of 
three or four yards from each other, and ſtaked to the ground by 
ſtrong wooden pins. As this matting is worn by every tide, a ſur- 
vey of it is frequently made, and many parts appear to have been 
juſt repaired. Further in the ſea, it is held down by tones ; above, 
there are poſts at every forty yards, which are numbered, that the ſpat 
may be exactly deſcribed where repairs are neceſſary, The impoſt 


for the maintenance of theſe banks amounts to nearly as much as the | 

land-tax ; and, as the land could not be poſſeſſed without it, this 

tax has the valuable character of being occaſioned by no miſ manage- 
ment, and of producing no diſcontent. 
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ROTTERDAM. 
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From Helvoetſluys to this place the uſual way is by the 
Brill and Maeſland ſluice, with ſeveral changes of carriages and boats ; 
bat, on the days of the arrival of mails, a Rotterdam ſkipper, whoſe 
veſſel has been left at a hamlet on the Maeſe, takes his party in car- 
riages acroſs the iſland of Voorn, on which Helvoetſluys ſtands, to 
his ſchuyt, and from thence by the Maeſe to Rotterdam. We paid 
two ducats, or about ſeventeen ſhillings, for the whole, and found 
this the higheſt ain given for Wa in Holland. Our carriage 
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ti er il Geck 6 es EML dll l. paintings of the 
ſixteenth century, but open before, and ſo Il. furniſhed with ſprings, 
__ the Dutch 1 * covered: waggon, ' was) not an improper de- 


graſs, and through fields in which corn was | higher, though thinner, 

than in England. The proſpect was over an entire level to the ho- 
rizon, except that the ſpires of diſtant villages, ſome ſmall cluſters of 
trees, and now and then a wind- mill, varied it. As we approached 
any of theſe clufters, we found uſually a neat farm-houſe ſheltered 
within, and included, together with its garden and orchard, in a per- 
fect green fence : the fields were elſewhere ſeparated from each other 
and from the road, neither by hedges or walls, but by deep ditches 
filled with water, over which are laid ſmall bridges, that may be 
opened in the middle by a ſort of trap-door, raifed and IG to a poſt, 
to prevent the intruſion of ſtrangers. 

On the way we paſſed now and then a waggon filled with large 
braſs jugs, bright as new gold. In theſe veſſels, which have ſhort 
narrow necks, covered with a wooden ſtopper, milk is brought from 
the field throughout Holland. It is always carried to the towns in 
light waggons, or carts, drawn frequently by horles as ras and wer 
conditioned as thoſe in our beſt coaches!” 


The hamlet, at which we were to embark, v was duſied i in celebriting 
ſome holiday. At the only cottage, that had a ſign, we applied for 
refreſhment, partly for the purpoſe of ſeeing its inſide, by which we 
were not a little gratified. Thirty or forty peaſants were ſeated upon 

5 


benches, 


8 | HOLLAND: 


benches, about a circle, in which children were'dancing to the ſcraping 


of a French fiddler. The women wore their large hats, ſet up in | 


the air like a ſpread fan, and lined with damaſk, or flowered linen. 
Children of ſeven years old, as well as women of ſeventy, were in this 
prepoſterous diſguiſe. All had necklaces, ear-rings, and ornamental 
claſps for the temples, of ſolid gold : ſome wore large black patches 
of the ſize of a ſhilling. The old woman of the houſe had a valuable 
necklace and head-dreſs. Among the group were many of Teniers' 


beauties ; and over the countenances of the whole aſſemblage was an 


air of modeſty, decorum, and tranquillity, 'The children left their 
dancing, to ſee us; and-we had almoſt loſt our tide to Rogues by 
ſtaying to ſee them. 

Our fail up the Maeſe was very delightful. The river flows here 
with great dignity, and is animated with veſſels of all countries paſſing 
to and from Rotterdam. The huge Archangelman, the lighter Ame- 
rican, the ſmart, ſwift Engliſhman, and the bulky Dutchman, exhibit 
a various ſcene of ſhipping, upon a noble ſurface of water, winding 


between green paſtures and rich villages, ſpread along the low ſhores, 


where pointed roofs, trees, and maſts of fiſhing-boats, are ſeen mingled 
in ſtriking confuſion. Small trading ſchuyts, as ſtout and as round 
as their maſters, glided by us, with crews repoſing under their deep 
orange fails, and frequently exchanging ſome ſalute with our cap- 
tain, On our left, we paſſed the little town of Flaarding, celebrated 
for its ſhare of the herring-fiſhery on our coaſts; and Schiedam, a 


larger port, where what is called the Rotterdam m— is made, and 


where 
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where ſeveral Englih veſſels were viſible in te chief ſtreet of ths | 


t 


place. After a fail of two hours we diſtinguiſhed Rotterdam, ſur- 
rounded by more wood than had yet appeared, and overtopped by the 


heavy round tower of the great church of St. Lawrence. The flat- 
neſs of ita ſituation did not allow us here to judge of its extent; hut 


we ſoon perceived the grandeur of an ample city, extending along the 


north ſhore of the Maeſe, that, now ſpreading into a noble bay, along 


the margin of which Rotterdam. riſes, ſweeps towards the ſouth-eaſt.” 
Tho part of the city firſt ſeen, from the river, is ſaid to be among 
the fineſt in Europe for . magnificence and convenience of fituationz; 


moor againſt it, and deliver their cargoes. The merchants accordingly: 
who have reſidences here, have their warehouſes adjoining? their 
houſes, and frequently build them in the form: of domeſlie offices.” 
The quay is ſaid to be a mile in length, but appears to be ſomewhat 


leſs. There are houſes upon 10 as enen as _ in the e 
London. . 0 


8 J * 1 — 1 , 34 * Ait 


e eels Jinks ad enen 


water into the city, through which the greater part of its numerous 
canals receive their ſupplies. On the approach to it, the view further 


up the Maeſe detains attention to the /bank of this noble tiver. A 
vaſt building, erected for the Admiralty; is made, by a bend of the | 


Macſe, almoſt to face you; and the interval, of more than a quarter 
| C Hh WR 


It is called the Boom 2yay, i. e. the quay with trees, having v 
of lofty elms upon the broad terrace, that ſupports many noble houſes; 
but which is called a quay, . becauſe ſhips of conſiderable burthen-may 
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of a mile, is filled by a line of houſes, that open directly, and without 
a terrace, upon the water. The fronts of theſe are in another ſtreet ; 
but they all exhibit, even on this fide, what is the diſtinction of Dutch 
houſes and towns, a nicety and a perfectneſs of preſervation; which 
give them an air of gaiety without, and preſent you with an idea of 
comfort within. What in England would be thought a fymptom of 
extraordinary wealth, or extravagance, is here univerſal. The outſide | 
of every houſe, however old or humble, is as clean as water and paint 
can make it. The window-ſhutters are uſually coloured green j and 
whatever wood appears, whether in cornices or worſe ornaments, is ſo 
frequently cleaned, as well as painted, that it has always the gloſs of 
newneſs, Groteſque ornaments are ſometimes by theſe means ren- 
dered conſpicuous ; and a ſtreet acquires the air of a town in a tay- 
ſhop; but in general there is not in this reſpect ſuch a want of taſte | 
as can much diminiſh the value of their care, 
Our ſkipper reached his birth, which is conſtantly in the Amb | 
place, ſoon after paſſing the Head, and entering by a canal into one of 
the principal ſtreets of the city. Between the broad terraces of this 
ſtreet, which are edged with thick elms, the innumerable maſts of 
Dutch ſchuyts, with gay pendants and gilded tops; the hulls of larger 
veſſels from all parts of the world; the white drawbridges, covered 
with paſſengers ; the boats, continually moving, without noiſe or ap- 
parent difficulty ; all this did ſomewhat ſurpriſe us, who had ſup= 
poſed that a city ſo familiarly known, and yet ſo little mentioned as 
Rotterdam, could have nothing ſo remarkable as its wealth and trade. 


Wa . 


4 HOLLAND. 1 
In our way from the boat to the inn, other fine catals opened upon 
us on each ſide, and we looked at them till we had loſt the man, whom 
we ſhould have followed with our baggage. We had no fear that it 
would be ſtolen, knowing the infrequency'of robberies in Flolland 3 
and the firſt perſon, of whom we could-enquire our way in broken 


Dutch, acknowledged his country people by anſwering. in very good 
Engliſh. There are many hundreds of Britiſh reſidents in this Place, 


and our language and commerce have greatly the ſway here over 
thoſe of all other foreign nations. The Dutch inſcriptions over ware 
houſes and ſhops have frequently Engliſh tranſlations underneath 
them. Of large veſſels, there are nearly as many Engliſh as Dutch 
in the harbour; and, if you ſpeak to any Dutchman in the ſtreet, 
it is more probable that he can anſwer in Engliſh than in French, 
On a Sunday, the Engliſh fill two churches, one of which we at- 
tended on our return. It is an oblong brick building, permitted by 
the States to be within the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of London, Par-. 
liament having given 2 500 |. towards its completion in the beginning 
of the preſent century. There are alſo many Proteſtant diſſenters 
here, who are ſaid to have their offices of worſhip performed with the 
ability, ſimplicity, and zeal, 2 
devotions of that claſs of Chriſtiang, I fo coins 
| Rotterdam is the e pid ee 
beauty, in the United Provinces; yet, when we walked through it | 
che next day, and expected to find the magnificence of the approach pl 
VO in its interior, we were compelled to withdraw a little of the 
G M N premature 
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premature admiration, that had begun to extend to che whole place. 
The ſtreet, where there is moſt trade and the greateſt paſſage, the 
Hoog ſtraat, is little wider, though it is abundantly cleaner, than a 
London lane. The Stadthouſe is in this ſtreet, and is an old brick 
building, with a peaked roof, not entirely free from fantaſtic ornament, 
It has been built too early to have the adyantages of modern. elegance, 
and too late for the ſanction of ancient dignity. The market. place 
has only one wide acceſs; ; and the communication between the 
ftreet, from the principal Head, and that in which. the Exchange 7 
placed, is partly through a very narrow, though a ſhort paſſage. The. 
Exchange itſelf is a plain ſtone building, well deſigned far its pur- 
poſe, and completed about fifty years ago. The happieſt circum- 
ſtance relating to it is, that the merchants are numerous enough to 
fill the colonnades on the four ſides of its interior. Commerce, which 
cannot now be long diſcouraged in any part of Europe, becauſe with 
out it the intereſt of public debts cannot be paid, is the permanent 
defender of freedom and knowledge againſt military glory and politics. 
From the Exchange there 1s an excellent walk to the market-place, 
2 10 the well-known ſtatue of ERAsuvs i raiſed,” Being repre- 


0 ſented in his doctor's dreſs, the figure can diſplay little of the artiſt's 

| ſkill; but the countenance has ſtrong lines, and a phyſiognomiſt would 
not deny them to be expreſſive of the diſcernment and omen "we: 

the original. | 

The market-place i is really a large bridge, for a canal paſſes me cn 
it; but its ſize, and the calineſs of aſcent from the ſides, prevent this 
3 from 
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from being immediately obſerved. Some of the ſurtounding houſes 


have their dates marked upon glazed tiles. They were built during 
the long war, that reſcued. the provinces from the Spaniſh dominion; | 


a time when it might be ſuppoſed that nothing would have been at- 
tended to, except the buſineſs of providing daily food, and the duty of 
reſiſting the enemy; but in which the Dutch enlarged and beautified 
their cities, prepared their country to become à medium of com- 
merce, and began nearly all the mealures, which have led to their pre- 
ſent extenſive proſperity: 1734 hart "add 4 
Near this place is che great oh, of Lamar which we”. 
entered, but did not find to-be. remarkable, except for a magnificent 
braſs baluſtrade that croſſes; it at the upper end. A profuſion. of 
achievements, which cover the walls almoſt to the top, contribute to 
its ſolemaity. In addition to the arms of the deceaſed, they contain 
the dates of their birth and death, and are uſed inſtead of inſcriptions, 
though no names are expreſſed upon them. Under the pulpit was an 
hour-glaſs, which: limits the diſeourſe of the preacher: on one ſide 
a wand, having at the end a velyet bag and a ſmall, bell ; this is 
carried about, during an interval in the ſervice, and every body puts 
Nen any, into an, pon "The old bead, who ſhewed uo-the 


that- we Wa Pu Proteſtants. | There are three miniſters. 
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"We 


— inn through the Hngfreat, which was filed with. 

| people and carriages, but has no raiſed pavement to ſeparate the one 
from the other. In all the towns which we ſaw, the footpath is dif- 
tinguiſhed from the road only by being paved with a ſort of light 
coloured brick. The Dutch ſhops are in the ſhape, which thoſe of 
London are deſcribed to have had fifty years fince, with ſmall high 
windows, . and blocks between them and the ſtreet. Silverſmiths 
expoſe their goods in ſmall glaſs cupboards upon the blocks, and 
nearly all the trades make upon them what little ſhew is cuſtomary. 
Almoſt every tenth houſe diſplays the inſcription Tabal tc hoop, 
« Tobacco to be fold.” This fireet, having no canal, is occupied en- 
tirely by retail traders. We bought in it the Antwerp Gazette for 
two doights, or one farthing ; ſtrawberries, large and well coloured, 
at a lower price than they could be had ſix weeks later in England, 
but without flavour; and went into ſeveral bookſellers' ſhops, ex- 
pecting to have found ſomething in Latin, or French, but could ſee 
only Dutch books. In another ſtreet 'a bookſeller had ſeveral En- 
glich volumes, and there are no doubt well filled POW! bur, net fo. 
numerous as that we could find any. 
Over the canals, that flow through Aae 1 of Rot 
terdam, are great numbers of large drawbridges, which contribute 
much to the neat and gay appearance of the city; but, when theſe 
are raifed, the obſtruction ta the paſſage occaſions crowds on each 
ſide; and, therefore, in ſome of the moſt frequented parts, the bridges 
are entire and permanent, except for the breadth of three feet in the 
aa 


mr 15 
centre, where there is a plank, eee 


4 a» dhe nd ef a wunk. Thittigh this peng he malt of the 


ſmall Dutch ſchuyts are eaſily conducted, but ſhips enn paſs only = 
where there are drawbridges Tue aumdber of the former is im- 


menſe; for, throughout the provinces, every village, if it is near a ca- 


nal, has ſeveral ſchuyts, which carry away 'the fuperflaons produce of 


the country, and return with the ilithbfiiels or ors Feheiowhs 
But neither their number, nor their neatneſz, is fo remarkable as the 


eaſe atid' ſlillneſs, with which they traverſe the city; and indeed 


eaſe and ffillneſs are much the charateriftics' of all the efförte 


Dutch induſtry. The noiſe and agitation, uſual” Whenever matty 
perſons are employed together in other countries, are tnktiowit here. 
Skips are brought to their mooritgs, ſchuyts paſk eich other * 
crowded canals „ heavy: burtlichs ane dſed and cargoes removed, al- 
moſt without a word, that ain be heard at twenty yards Eiftante,” 


Another circumſtance, rendering Dutch towns freer Rte | 
than others of equal traffic, 1s che lirife uſe” Which is made of wag-- 


gons and carts, even where ſome Tort of land carriage muſt be en- 


ployed. Heavy commodities are ulitally carried about the ſtreeti on 
lledges; and almoſt the greateſt noiſe i is, when the driver of ont or 


theſe, after having delivered His load, meaning to render Himſelf a 
prodigy of frolicſomeneſs, ſtands upon the kinder edges of tils fledge: 


and then, preventing himſelf from falling backward by his hold on | 


the reins, is drawn rapidly W the ite crowd. 
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We were long enough at Rotterdam, during three viſits, to 
ſee how well it is provided with avenues towards the country 
and, along the banks of the Maeſe. To one of theſe the way 
is over the two Heads, | or chief canals, each of which you croſs 
for a doight, or half a farthing, in boats that are continually paſſing 
between the two ſides. This little voyage faves a walk of about three 
hundred yards to the neareſt bridge, The boats will hold twenty 
or thirty perſons, and the profit of them is very conſiderable to 
the City government, which. applies the money to public purpoſes, 
- Each boat is worked by one Nat. who 94 it over by a rope in a 

about two minutes. RN A Yo" ok 
Many of the inhabitants han what bran call eee upon 
theſe walks, and upon a ſemi-circular road, which paſſes on the land 
ſide of the city; - but the moſt wealthy have ſeats at greater diſtances/ 
where they can be ſurrounded with n and make the nn 
independent reſidence. „ ei $1 

Upon the whole, Rotterdam has From its Sink many conve- 
niences and delights, and from its ſtructure ſome; magnificence, to- 
gether with a general neatneſs; but is, for 0 moſt part, deficient | 
in elegance, and its beauties have too much the air of prettineſſes. 
The canals are indiſputably, fine, crowned with lofty terraces, and 
deep enough to carry large yeſſels into the centre of the city. 
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» #1 DETWEEN otterdam aid” this place we commenced | 


travelling a trechrſchuyts, which are to well known to need deſerip- 
tion. The fare is at the rate of about 2 periny per mile, and a Ia trifle 

more hires the roof, which is ſmall ſeparate chamber, neareſt © the 
ſtern of the veſſel, Ugtited by windows on each ide.” IA eligapin 
this, you Habe an inftance 'of the accuracy of 'the Ditch in their 
minuteſt tranfii6ns'; 4 forma printed receipt; "or ridket; is given 


for this ber pincs which i cots, 0 a cont > who has © no | other | 


1. gate of 
the city. We could never learn what proportion of the fate is paid 
as a tax to the” State, but it is fad to be a (conſiderable part; and 


not only kheſe Tehuyts, but the fert erries, the poſt wagons, and the 


Pilotage throughout the Vnited States, a are e made contributory t to the 
public funds. 5 , 


55 puncualtr of the S's ad ardival of the trec rot chu. 
is well known, and juſtifies the Dutch method of RT diftances, 
which | is by hours, and not by leagues or 1 miles. The canals bein ng | 


As 


N full to the brim, the top of the Yell is is. above the level of 
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jd adjoining country, and the view over it is of courſe excenlive; F but 
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the houſes and gardens, which are beft worth ſeeing, are almoſt always 
upon the banks of che canal. We paſſed ſeveral ſuch in the way to 
Delft, towards which the Rotterdam merchants- have their favourite 
ſeats; but Dutch gardens are rather to be noticed by an Engliſhman 
as curioſities, than as Tuxuries. It is not only by the known ill taſte 
of their ornaments, but by the effects of climate and the ſoil, that 
gardens are deprived of value, in a country, where the moiſture is fo 
diſpropartioned to the. heat, that the verdure, though, bright, has no 
eee and the fruit, at its utmoſt ſize, ſcarcely any flavour 799 
"A paſſage of two hours brought usto Delft, which we had expected 
0 find a ſmall and il. inhabited place, knowing/i it to be not now occur - 
pied by any conſiderable trade. Our i inn, we ſuppoſed, u muſt be within 
a few minutes walk. We proceeded, however, ,throug through. one firect 
for. half a mile, and, after ſome. turnings, did not reach our dans 
though we were led by the neareſt way, in, leſs than twenty minutes, 
During all this time we were upon the terraces of clear canals, amongſt 
excellent houſes, with a ſmall intermixture of ſhops and ſome public 
| buildings. The mingled admiration, and wearineſs, which we felt here, 
for the firſt time, have been, however, often repeated; for if there. is 
a a neceſſity for ſaying what is the next diſtinction of Dutch, tawns, 
after their neatneſs, their ſize muſt be inſiſted upon. There are Dutch 
| villages, ſcarcely marked in a map, which exceed ji in ſize ſome of the 
county towns in England. Magſland Sluice, a a place c opp poſite to. the 
Brill, is one. And here is Delft, a place with ſcarcely. any other 
wade than conſiſts in che E of commodities from Rotterdam 
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L be 'a-convent 3; but, having beeti uſed: by the burghers er Delft! for 
publit purpoſes, during the firuggle'sf the Provinces. againſt Spain, 


the ſuite of large apartments; which were'uſed by them, Wale ache ty 
buſineſs is ſtill tranſacted, and in theſe firangers are never entertaitied,” | 


Behind,-is a bowling-green,' In which the'burghtts to te day per- 


| ternal peace ſecured by the exertions of the lat 


| * upon at Bayonne between a fovereigns of the't two boden | 
jealtires of cbiifedetite reſiftaic te 


ned 4 by tho Higher ; andd our hoſteſs, an intel 


* 


of ſituation, to all the ſurrounding towns. ens, Delft, thus undiflioguithed, 
fills a latge circuniference; with fircety & intricately thick, we 
never went from our inn wirhout loſing om⁰m e 
The Doolen, one @f the beſt ian} Helhad, in » large bullding'of 
the ſixteenth century, raiſed by the Spaniards, and firſt intended to 


it is now venerable as the ſcene of their coundils and 10 


form their military exereiſes; they wete ſo employed when'we'taine 
in; and it was pleaſing to conſider, that their uten eder u 
ceſtors, in point of martial appearance, was the reſult of the-long ins 
73 PU 15 3 


Over two arches of the building 16 rhe date 10 ee 1569, 


the year” in which the deftruQion of alt fuinflies profelſing the'Pro- 


and one year preceding che firſt f 
che Low Cobtitries, which' that aud chef Motte of perſecution proc 
duced.” One öf thife arehes commu uutente! with the rooms ſo long 
ent woman, death 


panied 
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confiderable part of the national government, and is inferipr, in point. 
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panied ns Seen en- The firſt — with MehÞ 
pictures, repreſenting ſeveral of the early burghers: of the Cominiors- 
wealth, either in arms ot council. A portrait af Ba v Ws | 
marked with the date and the painters name, * MiouAer Minus: Eo 
« EL p delineavit ac penfumdtoris pinxit,' 1617,” one year before the: 
flagitious arreſt of BARNEVELDT, in defiance of the conſtitution of the 
provinces, by Mayz1cs of OMAN. A piece, exhibiting ſome f 
the burghers in arms, men of an handſome and hervic appearance; | 
is alſo dated, by baving 1648 painted on a drum ;, that; which ewe 
them in council, has a portrait of Gxorius, painted when he Was. 
ſeventeen. His face is a ene en Wa | 
TOW. 543 TIE 
depend win be ede Gaal Ws v8 an 
boards, on the doors of each of which are two or three blazonries of 
arms. Here are depoſited ſome parts of the dreſs and arms of an af-- 
ſociation of Arqueſbuſiers, uſual in all the Dutch tons; the members 
of which ſociety aſſemble annually in October, to ſhoot at a target 
placed in a pavilion of the old convent garden. The markſman takes 
his aim from the fartheſt room; and between him and the mark are two 9 
walls, perforated two feet and a half in length, and eight inches in 
breadth, to permit the paſſage of the ſhot. A man ſtands in the pa- 
vilion, to tell where the ball has ſtruck ; and every markſman, before 
he ſhoots, rings a bell, to. warn this perſon; out of the way. He that 
firſt hits a white ſpot in the target, has his liquor, for the enſuing year, 
free of exciſe duty ; but, to render this more difficult, a ſtork is 


ſuſſ ſpended 


wv . 


HOLLAND: ** 


nded egs from a firing, which, nen pn r men 
fength of the target, is. kept in continyal motion hy the agitation-of 
the bird. Ir did not appear whether the ſtork has any other ſhare in 
this ancient ceremony; which is repreſented im prints of conſiderable 
date. It is held near the ground, out of the way 'of the ſhot, and 
is certainly not intended to be hurt, for the Dutch have no taſte for 
ervelty in their amuſements, The ſtork, it is alſo known, is eſteem- 
ed. by then a fort of tutelary bird; as it Once was in Rome, where 


entertainment, is ſaitl to have loſt the Prætorſhip for his ſaerilegious 


tlutrony- * ee pally eien ee 


Delft. 


ee e e e eee 
upon a ſmall plain within the walls of the town. The uniform is 


| blue and red, in which the Dutch officers have not quite the ſnart 
appearance of ours, One of theſe, who-gave the word-to-a company;. 


was a boy, certainly not more than fifteen, whole ſhril voice: was lu - 
flicroully heard between the earneſt ſhouts of the athers, .. The firing 
| ram enen 


review. LOWE . t 0? B98. . 


Delft was «place of early importance * the Vaiced Proview, 


being one of the ſix original cities, that ſent deputies to the States of 


the province; a privilege, which, at the inſtance of their glorious 
WILLIAM the Firſt of Oxance, was afti wat 


” ye aher including Rotedie and, the nn Levi Hes 
HY celebrated * 
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celebrated for military events, being udfortified, and having probably 
always obeyed the fortune of the neighbouring places. The circum» 
ſtance which gives t a melancholy: Place i in hiſtory, is the murder of 
the wiſe and beneficent Prince who founded the republic. His 
palace, a plain brick building, is Rill 5 in good repair, where . | 
are always ſhewn the ſtaircaſe on which he fell, and the holes made 
in the wall by the ſhot that killed him. The old man, who keeps 
the houſe, told the ſtory with as much agitation and intereſt 2s Hit 
had happened yeſterday. ( The prince and princeſs came out of 
chat chamber here ſtood the prince, here ſtood the murderer ; when 
the prince ſtepped hete to ſpeak to him about the paſſport, the. villain 
fired, and the prince fell. all along here and died. Yes, ſo it was 
there are the holes the balls made.“ Over one of theſe, which i is 
large enough to admit two fingers, is this inſcriptions 
Hier onder flaen de Teykenen der Kooglen| daar meede Fu 
Willem van Orange is doorſchootten oþ 10 July, A. 1 584” - | 
To this deteſtable action the aſſaſſin acknowledged himſelf to 8 
ras inſtigated. by. the proclamation of Philip the Second, offering 1 
reward for its perpetration. The princeſs, who had the wretched- 
_ neſs to witnels it, had loſt her father and her former huſband in the 112 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew in France, which, though contrived bx. 
Catherine and Charles the Ninth of that country, is believed to have 
been the conſequence of We! interview, at Namn, ich I labels, 
the wife of the ſame Philip. a 77 


The melancholy excited on hin i cond by paling . 
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it to the tomb of Wu If 0 the Rn — 
Kerl. There the gloomy pageantry of the black eſcurcheons; above: 
a choir; ſilent, empty and vaſt, and the witheringiremains of colours, 
won by hands long ſince gone to their detay, prolong the confidera-! 
von of thetranſientneſs. af human, worth and happineſs, which can 
Sn the hand of human 
Milan. u d 0 13s eee 


This tomb is thought; to eee eee 
chral grandeur in Europe. Standing alone, in 4 wide! choit, it is, 
much more conſpicFuus and ſiriking than, a monumental fabrick 
raiſed againſt a wall, at the fatne time that its-ſides ate ſo varied as to 
preſent each a new ſpectacle. It was begun. in 160g, by order of 
the States General, and completed in 2621 3 the artiſt, Hun? 
| DB Kavzzx, receiving 28,090 floring. as. its price, and 2000.more | 
J | as a preſent. The length is 20 feet, the breadth. 15; and height 27 

3 A bronze ſtatue of the prince, ſitting in full armour, with bis Gyord, | 
Y ſcarf, and commander's ſtaff, renders one fide the chief; on the ocher 

1 is his effigy in white marble, lying; at full length ; and at his fret in 
the ſame marble, the 6gure of the deg, which, is ſaid td have refuſed 
food from the moment of its maſter's death. Round the thmb, twenty- 
two columns of veingd.or black Liallan fade & the Dedication. 
aaa n anne and wit the ae. > 
| Atithe corners are the fates of Religion, Liberty, Jai, wt 
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Fortitude, of which the firſt reſis upon a piece of black marble, on 
which is inſcribed in golden letters the name of CurrsT ; and the ſe- 
cond holds a cap, with the inſcription” Aurra Libertar; On the four | 
ſides of the canopy are the devices of the prince, with the inſcriptions 
Jznovan,—Fe maintiendrai Picte et r n tula liber 
tat. And, Sævis trauquillut in undi. 20 1549 | 
There are many other ornaments, which give ann or en 
to. the ſtructure, but cannot be deſcribed without tediouſneſs, The 
well-known Epitaph is certainly worth tranſcribing: ee 141 T 
D. Q. M. et eternz memoriæ Guliclmi-Nafſovie, ſupremi Autan 
ſionenſium Principis, Patr. patriz, qui Belgii-fortunis ſuas poſthabuit 
et ſuorum ; validiſſimos exercitus ære plurimum privato bis conſcrip» 
ſit, bis induxit; ordinum auſpicils Hiſpaniæ tyrannidem propulit; 
verz religionis cultum, avitas patriæ leges revocavit, reſtituit; ipſam 
denique libertatem tantum non aſſertam, Mauritio principi, paternæ 
virtutis hæredi filio, ſtabiliendam reliquit. . Herois vere pi, pruden - 
tis, invicti, quem Philip. II. Häſp. R. Europe timor, timuit; non do- 
muit, non terruit; ſed empto percuſſore fraude nefanda ſuſtulit.; 
Fæderat. Belgii provinc. perennĩ memor. monum. fee. 
Jo Gop the beſt and higheſt, and to the eternal cm 
| | ' William of Naſlau; Sovereign Prince of Orange, the father of his 
— country, whole welfare he preferred to that of himſelf and his ſa- 
| | : mily ; who, chiefly at his own expence, twice levied and introduced 
B a powerful army; under the ſanction of the States repelled the /ty4 
ranny of Spain; recovered and reſtored the ſervice of true religion 
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and the ancient wie Any i 58s Fnally lelt the liberty, 
| which he had: himſelf afſerteds' to -he-afubliſhed; by bis Lon, Prigce 

Maurice, the heir, of his father's vintpes. © The Confederated Belgie 
' Provinces have erected this monument,. in perpetual memyry of this 


of Spain, the dread. of Europe, dreaded; gjever overgame, newer ter- 


rified; but, with wicked Wer erent; my mats of en lee! 


* 
aſſaſſin.” | IG] Ir 14 vol <0 90 5 1 5 50 


The tomb of G noris ji 118 in the ſame church, Which Jo er | 


building of brick and ſtone, but has vpcking af the b dim religious 


ſteeple are mary dn t eee ne 
particularly eſteemed, boch for mae and tune · 1 


have ſome 


2 of gilded wood; Car ved inte a 
Vpon tlie front is iuſeribed, * Delpbn auen, aui. 
day oh dobr *Riparata 155 & PI Print: M0 30 8:27 


HzIxE and Van TrOMP. That of LEUwENHOREK has a Mort fl 
ſcription,” in Latin almoſt as bad as that of a verſe epitaph upon 
THT 1 GroTiVs 


By 


truly pious, prudent and unconquened Hero, whom Philip I. King 


tight/”thar- ooths dhe apind ia Sete Arme. pen de 


On the oppoſits ſide f . * 
bouſe, an old building, but ſo freſh and ſo-fatitaſtic with faint,” 34 th 
me feſetnblance d a'Chineſe' temple.” The” body is coloured 
with a light, or yellowiſh*brown, and is tere ſtories high to che roof, 
in which thet& are eo tier” If Peaked widows; a under isn 


he Oude Kerk, or Od Chureh;'fs hr ab pear Ust un 21 
ib not Teinarkable! thteptifor the tembs'6f [LgvwenBork, PEB 
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GROT1VS in the other church. He was born, it aßen in Oddo· 
ber 1632, and died in Auguſt 1723. The torabs of Heine: and VAN 
TROMP are very handſoine. © There are the effigies' of both in white 
marble, and one of the victories gained by the latter is repreſented in 
alto reli vo. On account of the tombs, both churches: are open 
during certain hours in the day ; and a deadle, or, perhaps, an alms⸗ 
man, is placed in each, who ane . into! which 
money may be put for the poor. . 5 ith: * 


1110 111 


In tliis town is the chief arſenal — Holland, except 
that the magäzine of powder is at the diſtance of about a mile Rom 
it, net the canal to Rotterdam. In 1787 when the, duſſenfion 
between the STATES GENERAL and the PRINCE of Qraxcs were 
at their height, a provincial free corps ſeized this-arſenal, and held. it 

for the States till the return 461-96 nee ORANGE, to Ihe 
| High, ü z e e bil 453 og 9 5 Git 
' "Having lt ha one notice; at Delſt, and 
learned that its extenſiveneſs was. owving the reſidence. of a great | 
number of retired merchants from Rotterdam, ws left it in a techs | 
ſcbujt for the Hague, having little other notion. of it in our minds, 
than that it is very dull and very rich, and of a ſixe, for which there 
s norecompenſe to a ſtranger, except in conſidering, that j its dullneſs 
ö the reſt of thoſe, who have once been buſy, and chat its riches 
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A ported Can od ind gardens, all of x hich, 2s 
md. Fmt 
132 = * nd or are intended for pleaſure, , 7 rt hath 
X- ant ef ng er fone; 
wt! 7 tue I 1 = 
Sate houſe; f gold leiten. On gur way, 
j "be looked Tor, K ick, Where th 
F We , which, being of free ſtone, is men- 
of cart ry. I in chte palace, et 


a 1 5 2 2 land have ee upon dk? gates, to 
| #47} 5 
elight, fimilar inſcription, is to be dee 
3495 , Ge FE oy Hanges, 
e treaty of 1697 wn Ggned, and 
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IS a; Babe 19841 — 's prepare tho/treaty,, ape re- 
Wat _— em ed ſo long, oonretuint heir rights of precedence; 
char th he only F wsd et decbiemeß den ws to make Teparate en- 
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noble ſheet of water, called the uu, nen extends behind. the cuurt, 
for its whole lea, © flowing nearly to the level 0 the lower windows. 
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The Court itſelf, a large brick building, irregular, but light and plea-, 
ſant, was entirely within our view, « on the left; on the right, a row. 
of magnificent houſes, ſeparated; from the Vyver by a large mall; and, 
in front, beyond the y ver, a broad place, bordered by ſeveral public 
buildings. In this Court all the ſuperior colleges of government have, 
their chambers, and the PRINCE of ORANGE his ſuite of apartments. 


The folle, which ſurrounds ; it, three 0 raw 


* 


rawbridges ald as many gates 
are the only fortifications of che Hague, which has been n Werd times 
threatened with the entrance of an enemy, but! has Wat been taken 
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ſince 1595. when che magiſtrates of the then, infant republic, and at, 
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the ſuperior inhabitants, retired. to Da feaving the ſtreets to be 
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over-run with graſs, and the place to become a deſert under the 6) eyes A 
of its oppreſlors. During the invaſion o of Lovis the FOURTEEN * 4 
it eſcaped the ravages of the DUKE of 9 oued! 8 RAE | 
the ſudden diſolution of the i ice, on which he had pl | aced 900 boat 
and 3000 cavalry., Yet the advice of WIkLIAM the Tkinp, who , 
probably. thought money better expended in ſtrengthening the fron- 
tier than the interior of the country, counteracted a plan of Of ibm: 
tion, which was then propoſed, for the third, or fourth me. . 
The Court conſiſts of two ſquares; in the inner .of which a are 
apartments of the STADTHOLDBR, and none but himſelf and his ng 


can enter this in artiages, or CY horſeback. . On the northern. lde, 


„ 


| we 3 The leaked 6 one is . as a room, but hap. not 15 
air of a hall of debate. Twenty- ix chairs for the Deputies are placed 
on 


161A ear a; 


GAN nen of « kg table : ths Prefident whats chat is in e 
centre, Ras on His right and, firſt, « Deputy! of hi on province, | 
then three Teprities of Frielland, and c of Groningen ; un len, 
fix Deputics of Holland; oppoſite to bins, neareſt to thb head of the 
table, frx Deputies of Gu l , then three of Zealand, thew two of 
recht, and two of Overyilel. - "The $raptHorpER; who who has a” 
place, bt not a Vote; has a raifed'chair at the upper end of the table; 
the Secretary is detect öppeftte 16 hits, and is allowed: to wear his hat, 
nie the Depntics! armor nn ons gf ee 


ed the Preben, wie be reads lite et other Papers." The 
num r of Deputics Leb de ACER "ave 47e gene- 
ef at} ib ihe, id pa add Ae 


thai the number allowed at the table, place thernſelves below it! Tbe 
walls of this room ure covered with tapeſtry; not repreſenting luſte- ö 
rica events, bur tural ſcetiery'j the backs and ſeats of tlie chairs ate” 
of green velvet; and all the furniture, theugh Rately and in the beſt 
condition, is without tHe leaſt approach to hi, Theſcaipartnients;” 
and the whole of this ſide of the Court, were the reſidence of Car 
the Fr, when keviſited the Hague, and of te EA RL öf LaiersrkR, 
when he commünded the tibope legt to the Republit by Eiiz xs TU 
The government of the United Provintes Ig too well Known 
permit x derailed (pie näre bet we vonbe may oma ti 
be explead E 1e e ee en e 
The chief depoftiries of eee not e e. 
* but the Provinelal States; of whole Depitties tl former body is 
in. 
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compoſed. and without whole cunlent they never vote upon Importen 
} meaſures, | In the States General cach Province has one vote; which, 


Deputies to the States General, which appoints and receives all am- 


with the reaſons for i it, may be delivered by an unlimited number of 
Deputies; and the firſt Deputy of each provinte preſides i in the States 


| | by rotation for. a week. In queſtions relative to peace or War, Alliatieta, 


9 


taxes, coinages, and to the privileges of provinces, no meaſures 
can be taken but by unanimous conſent ; upon other occaſions; -a. 


majority is ſufficient. No perſons holding military oſſices can be 


baſfadors, declares v war, makes peace, and names the Greffier, or Se- 


eretary of State, and al Stalf Ofhecrs. nen 254 TA 


DiT:y 


The Provincial States are variouſly Lapel the 10 26 


2 of the provinces variouſly formed, - In che 'provitiee'vof 
Holland, which contains the moſt” proſperous part-of- the Republic, 


there are eighteen. Deputies. to the Provincial, States, for as many 
towns, and one for the nobility. The Grand Peuſionary preſides i in 


this Wege and is _— one of the ee ehen it to "0 


, \ Id $+ 55 An 4 
General. e SR PTE ror dnt ler 


The Cal of Deputies is pile of s ten n nine 8 


| the towns, and one from tlie nobility. This Council, in which che 


Grand Penſionary alſo preſides, regulates the finances of the pro- 
vince, and takes cognizance of the diſtribution of troops within it. 

The Council, called the Council of State, is compoſed, like the 
States General, of Deputies returned from the Provinces, and ap- 


8 to be to that body, i in a great meaſure, what the Council of 


7 6 Deputies 


| Deputies/is. 19, the, Provincial, States, havige, the, Freon, es 
amy and che finances. d e 11 on 165 . 

It As:proyincial, affairs are di 7 1 by the. 1 T4 1 Provincial States, | _s | : 
ali Of esch town are governed by ins « 2 Db ok IKE, 
turns the members, if the town. ig N 


13 . 7 


2 . 
The eee in cock eee | 
| police, andthe finances, and e 
Council, tat is, by, thoſe, who have been. B 


. 
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in others, are accepted from in he 
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States the States General 3 the latter body Lee d 

in, cenain. caſes, except with unanimity aged wih the expreſs, conl 
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710 288, Stadtholder 15 t= f 111 ſeen, has nor dire 788 Ay, and in conſequenee | 


of that office, any ſhare of the legiſlative power; but, being a Noble 
of four provinces, he, of courſe, participates in that part, of the ſowe- 
reignty, which the Nobility enjoy when they ſ ſend Deputies to the ro, 
vincial States. 5 Of Zealand. he is che only. Noble, all the other titled 
families having been deſtroyed i in the original conteſt TN 
and there are no renewals or creations o of titles in the Unitec 


In Guelderland, Holland, and Utrecht, he is Preſident of ine Noble, 
He i 18 Commander « of all the Forces of the Republic by ſea and lang; 
and che Council of State, of Which he is a member, is, in military at- 


fairs, almoſt entirely under his direction he names all ſubaltern,offi- 
cers, and recommends choſe for higher appoint to the States 


General. In Guelderland, Utrecht, and-Qveryllel, which-aze-called 
Provinces aux Rag lauen, becauſe, having ſubmitted to Louis the 
FOURTEENTH, i in 1672, they were not re-admitted to the Anion, but 
with ſome laorifice of their privileges, he appoints to. offices; without 
the nomination of the cities; he is Governor General of the Faſt and 
Weſt Indian Companies, and names all the Directors from a treble 
number of candidates offered by ihie Proprietors. His ee 
in all the courts of law end his heart, neee. dictates ir 
the noble right of pardoning· 4 Ka ede mrs 20 N 
This is the eſſential form eee, bur cue ecctn- 
ries, has protected as great a ſhare H civil and religious liberty aa has 
been N e in any other ol 6 of Europe, n CO 

Ae 0 | 8 
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chances of diffolation, contained within itſelf; and the leſs dangeromm. 
ſchemes tet Wren diQated by yore ohne 
tereſt without, A N 27 0 1 1H Mig hs 
Mea aer ah des, ya, of the ljetins 


* 3 Jt 


made to it on this account, more are founded on ſome maxims; al- 


* ” 


ſumed to be univerſal, than upon the ſeparite Lonſidetatidns due t 4% 
the condition of 2 ſeparate people. Ho much the means of politi- 
cal happineſs depend, for their eſſect, upon the civil characters of. 
thoſe for whom they are defined, bas been very hule {gi ot io 
ſiſted upon. It has been unnoticed, becauſe fuch-enquiries dave not- 
the brilliancy, or the facility, of general ſpeculations, nor can cbm- 
mand equal attention, nor equally reward fyſtems with choſe parts of 
their importance, that conſiſt in the ĩmmenſity of the ſphere,” to whick | 
they pretend. To extend their arms is the flogitious ambitiori of War- 

riors; to enlarge their ſyſtems is the ambition of writers, eſpecially 
of ee writers. 10 —— e of underſtanding would aim of 


e 


exticgtivy; ad] wopld eB tors the Ade na- 
tional character and condition, that ſhould regulate that application. 


A more modeſt eſtimate of human meant df doing good would ſhew 
the gradations, through which all human” fined muft be wade. K 


more ſevere integrity; of views would Mane that the means ſhould 
be as honeſt as the end, and would ſtrive to aſcertain, from the mo- 


ral and intellectual character of a people, the degree of politiral hap 


een which they are capable; a proceſs, without which projected 
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advances 
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30 HOLLAND. 
advances become obſtructibns; and the philoſopher begins his expe- 
riment, for the amelioration of fociety, as prematurely as the ſculptor 
would poliſh his ſtatue before he had delineated the features. 
Whether the conſtitution of the United Provinces is exaQtly as 
good an one as the people are capable of enjoying can be deter- 
mined only after a much longer and abler enquiry than we could 
make; but it ſeemed proper to dbſerve, that, in Judging this queſtion, 
a is not enough to diſcover better forms of government, without find- 
ing alſo ſome reaſon to believe, that the intellectual and "moral condi- 
tion of the people would ſecure the exiſtence of thoſe better forms. 


7 In the mean time, they, who make the enquiry, may be aſſured, 


that; under the preſent * government, there is a confidenitie degrer of 
political liberty, though political happineſs is not permitted by the 
preſent circumſtances of Europe; that the general adoption of tlie 
Stadtholder' s meaſures by the States has been unduly mentioned to 
ſhew an immoderate influence, for that, in point of fact, his meaſures 


are often rej jected; that this rejection produces no public agitation, 


nor can thoſe, who differ from him in opinion, be ſueceſefully re- 


preſented as enemies to their country ; that there are very few offices, 
which enable private perſons to become rich, at the expence of the 
| public, ſo as to have a different intereſt from them ; that the ſober in- 


duſtry and plain' manners of the people prevent them from looking 


to political conduct of any ſort as a means of | improving their for- 


tunes; 1 for n reaſons, the intricate connections between i the 


| ' #5 F5 Sh 


June 1794. 


parts 
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OL LAND; 


parts of their. government are leſs inconvenięnt than gay by uppoled, | 
fince good meaſures will not be obſtruQed, or bad ones ſupport ed, for T 


corrupt purpoſes, though miſconceptions. may ſometimes Produce 


che habit of watching the ſtrength, of parties, for the purpoſe of a 
ing e firoogeſt. and perſecuting the weakeſt, docs not occupy, the 
minds of any numerous claſſes amongſt them. > 154139 g 8a 
; We fay.no other apartments than/thoſe of the dune General, the 
— of ORANGE being then in his on. The Princeſs was at 3 
ſeat in Guelderland, with her daughter- in- law, the wile of the Here- 


ditary Prince, who had been indiſpaſed ſince the ſurpriſe of the Dutch 


her buſband was engaged. When the officer, who brought che 
accounts, which were not written, to the Hague, had related N hat he 
; prince was wounded, the Hereditary Princeſs enquired, a 
erent eagernela, concerning bit hrother, The officer indifereet 
plied, that he knew nothing of him ; which the Princeſs fuppak 


imply, that he was dead; at he ba ae ben fond 


invalid. L324 : 1 | Ran 1 4 11 
Though th eee eee has 


eee his offices, are by no means conſiderable, be is enabled, by 


his patrimonial eſtates, to maintain ſome modeſt ſplendour, The 
Court is compoſed. of a grand maſter, a jmarſhal, à grand equerry, 
ten chamberlains, five ladies of honour, and. ſix- gentlemen of the 
chamber. Ten young men, with the title of pages; ate oducared at 
the. expence of the Prince, in a houſe adjoining his manggr. As 


F2 | 5 * 


* 


nearly the Game effeCt 4 that converſation. is perfeAtly free i and ghat 


4roops. at Menin, on the 12th of September 3793, in which, affair 


— 
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6 HOLLAND 
Captain-General, he is — . — and, as Admiral, 


three. 1% Ninpn 0) eee een een en v1, ente 
We could not learn che 1 the income enjoyed by the 
Piven of ORANGE; Which muſt, indeed, be very variable; ariſinmg 
chiefly from his own eſtates. The greater part of theſe are in the'pro- 
vince of” Zealand, where ſeventeen villages and part of the town f 
Breda are his property. The fortifications'of ſeveral places there are 
ſaid to have been chiefly erected at the expence of the Orange family. 
His farms'in that neighbeurhood ſuffered greatly in che campaign ef 
1502, and this part of his income has ſince been much -diminiſhed. 
The management of his revenues, derived from poſſeſſions in Ger- 
many, affords employment ty four or five perſons, at an Office, ſepa- 
rate from his ordinary Treaſury ; and he had cſtates in the Lom Co 
tries. All this is but the wreck of a fortune, honourably diminiſhed 
by William the Firſt of Orange, in the conteſt with Spain;z-the 109 
membrance of whom may, perhaps, n influence . 
Rat of his ſucceſſors. ' Flag. - an n 
During May, the weſtern gate of Mons is 3 
1 cording to antient cuſtom, with garlands for each perſon of the Orange 
if family. | Chaplets, with the initials of each, in flowers, ate placed 
1 under large coronets, upon green flag- ſtaffa. We paſſed by when 
they were taking theſe down, and perceived that all the ornaments 
could ſcarcely have'coſt five a So humble are ithe Dutch no- 
tions of pageant/y. * 612016] 15505 th 
e tie-in add mikin eee 
prinin houſe, in which the wan GENERAL and the States 
| - of 
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of Holland, exploy-only: perſorigiFnirn in ſecrecy as $0. the pagers | 
thoſe, whoſe. art is chiefly; uſeful in conferring} publicity ; but / che 
truth is, that many papers are printed here, which are neder commu- 
united to dhe public, the States eraplbying the preſs for the fake, bf 

ts cheapneſs, and conlidering' that any af their members, who would 
Mew a printed paper, would do the fame! with a written, one. 
of which, we haye not the knowledge neceſſary. for glyiag a deſeti 
tion- t is arranged in ſmall rooms, which, are: opened. at twelve 
.& clock, ; to thoſe, who have applied the day beo. One article, 
ſiid to be very rare, ant certainly very beautiful;pwas:an; animab of 
the Deer ſpecies; about fourteen inches high, cxquiſitelyidhaped und 
marked, and believed to be at ita Sony ;Itiwas:brought from 
aug | ab gb ax: Jan Mi hit ods apc Thad 


The Stadtholder's library . 
nefs of the librarian; the picture gallery was: 

we have reſolved to exempt our readers from any mention... The 
| Former is ſald to contain: eight thouſand volumes, and fourteen 
thouſand prints in portfolios. Among the illuminated MSS. in vel- 
lum is one, uſed by the ſanguinary Catherine De Medici and her 
en nen Which WO Habella of. . 
Rbrary is wy of armour of W Firſt, eee 
cabinet of Chriſtina of Sweden Though chis colleQion-is che pri- 
1 25 2111 | 2 | ee 307, BH AM 96504-30e 
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vate property of the Prince, the e ibrarian is permitted to lend books 
to perſons, known to him and Rely to uſe Ae eee as 


ſciencgee. 

We paſſed a * morning Feen 3 the en r ab. 
place, Which contain probably more magnificent houſes than can be 
found in the ſame ſpace in any city of Northern Europe, The Grand 
Voorhout is rather, indeed, two ſeries of palaces than a ſtreet. Be- 
tween two broad carriage-ways, which paſs. immediately. along the he 
ſides, are ſeveral alleys of tall lime trees, canopying walks,. firſt lad 
out by Charles the Fifth, in 1536, and ordered to be carefully pre- 
ſerved, the placard being till extant,” which directs the puniſhment 
of offenders againſt them. It would be tedious to mention the man Jar 
ſplendid buildings in this and the neighbouring ſtreets. Among the 
moſt conſpicuous is the preſent reſidence of the Britiſh Ambaſladors, 
built by HUGUETAN, the celebrated banker of Louis che Foux- 
TEENTH, and that of the Ruſſian Miniſter, which yas erected by the 
Penſionary BARNEVELDT. But the building, which was intended to 
exceed all others at-the Hague, i is the Hotel of the Prince of Nassau 
WEILBOURG; who, having married the ſiſter of the Prince of 
ORANGE, bought, at an immenſe expence, eight good houſes, facing 
the Voorhout, in order to erect upon their ſcite a magnificent Palace. 
What has been already built of this is extremely fine, in.the creſcent 
form ; but a German, arriving to the expenditure of a Dutch fortune 
probably did not eſtimate it by Dutch prices. It was begun eightcen 
years fince, and, for the laſt twelve, has not proceeded. a 
1 8 yy Superb 


HI LKN U. 


Superd public but butiah 
Hague. At one end ef the terrace, on which we Were Ldged, 1 e 
Doelen, a ſpacious manſion, opening partly upon the Tournors Vell, or 
pre of Te Gurnaments. The burgeſſes here keep their colotits, tha, 
is remarkable, ll preſerve the 57 ia of the Poiſon" d. Or. 
fire? to mem by CHARLES the Firn. Out WII IAM the Twind' 
being admitted, at ten years of ape, to the right of a burgeſs here, was 


inveſted with' this order by the Burgomaſter. At the other end f 


the tertace is tlie Palace, built for Prince Mavxter of NAbSsA, "ops 
on ths retiith from the govertithent öf Brazil, by Kiltbran, Lord 
4 Rainbrodk, architect or the Stadthouſe' at Ainſterdam. The Tz 


61 6r of this building was deſtroyed by fire, in che commetiet ” 1 


9 reſent century ; ; but, „the ſtately wälls of the and Btlck' being 
dninjur ny the rooms were reftored by the" proprietors, ald by's 
lottery. It is an inſtance of the abundance or bulldings here, that this 
palace is now chiefly uſed as a place of medtirlg, for the Economical 
branch of the ſbeiety of Haerlem, and for à nies; ioftitured Bere, 
for the encouragement of Dutch poetry. lat in deen gel 

The number of public buildings is much inereaſed by the Houſes 
which the eighteen towns provide for their Deputies, fent to the 
States of the Province. Theſe are called the Logement, of the ſe. 
veral towns; and'thete has been a great deal of emulation, a to their 
magnifibenee. Amſterdam and Rotterdam have the fiteſt. Wann 

The churches are fit remarkable for antiquity,” or grandeur.” A 
F of Engliſh Proteſtants have their worſhip performed, 
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the. manner of the Diſſenters, in a ſmall chapel near the Hyver, 
where we had the ſatisfaction to hear their venerable paſton the Rev. 
Dr. M*CLEAN. | A 

The reſidence of a Court at the Ot genders the appearance of 

- the inhabitants leſs national and characteriſtie than elſewhere. There 
are few perſons in the ſtreets, who, without their orange cockades, 
might not be miftaken for Engliſh; but ribbons of this colour are 
almoſt univerſal, which ſome wear in their bats, and ſome upon a 

\ button-hale of the coat. The pooreſt perſons, and there are more poor 
here than elſewhere, find ſomething orange;coJoured to ſhew. Chil- 
dren have it placed upon their caps; ſo that the practice is carried to 
an extent as ridiculous, as the prohibition was in 1785, when the ma- 
giſtrates ordered, that aothing crange-coloured ſhould be worn, or Jhewn, 
not even fruits, ar flowers, and that carrots i fooglt not be WW. to. 
ſale with the ends outwards, + 1 . 
The diſtinQions between political ales a are 8 n wn TPP) 

and preſerved in Holland. We were informed,.that there are ſome 
villages, in which the wearing af a cockade, and others, in.which, the 
want of one, would expoſe a paſſenger, eſpecially a native, to in- 
ſults. In the cities, where thoſe of both parties muſt tranſact bufineſs 

together, the diſlin&ion is not much obſerved. In Amſterdam, the 
friends of the Stadtholder do nat wear cockades. For the moſt part, 
the ſeamen, farmers. and labouring; claſſes in the towns are attached: 


to the Orange family, whoſe opponents are chiefly. — of the 
opulent merchants and tradeſmen. 104 te 


1 | 7a hiſtory, 
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A hiſtory, 0 » ere ak payies, if n wel 
enabled to give it, would occupy, too much ſpage-here 4 hut it may, 
be ſhortly mentioned, that the original, or chief cauſe of the diſſenſion 
2 7 1 might be expected. entirely of 4. commercial nature. . The Eng- 

liſh intereſt had an unanimous popularity. in Holland, hour. the. year. 
1759:4- Io the war of 1756, the French, having ſuſtained a great loſs 
of ſhipping, employed Dutch veſſels to bring the produce af their 
American iſlands to Europe, and thus eſtabliſhed a confiderable Seng, 
nection with, the merchants of | Amſterdam, and Rotterdam. The. 
Court of Verſailles took care, that the ſtream of French wealth, 
which they ſaw ſetting into the United Provinces, ſhould carry with it 
ſors French.polities; while the wealth ſelf effected more than all their | 
contrixance, and gradually, produced a kindneſs for France, eſpecially 


in the province of Holland, through which! it chiefly circulated... The . 
Engliſh Miniſters took all Dutch ſhips, haying French property on \ 
board z and t che popularity of England was for a a time deſtroyed. Se- 
veral maritime towns, probably with ſome inftigation from France, 
demanded a war againſt. England. The friends of the Stadrholder 
prevented this ; and from that time the Prince began to ſhate what- ; 
ever unpopularity th the | meaſures © of the Engliſh Miniſters, or the in. | 


duſtry of the Engliſh traders, © could excite lob 1 rival e a commer 


4 D 13T3s 


country. gf 


The capture of the French Weſt India iſlands Toon after removed. 
the cauſe of of the diſpute ; but the effects of it ſurvived | in the jealouſy 


of the great cities towards the Stadtholder, and were much aggra . 0 1 
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by the loſſes of their merchants, at the commencement of hoſtilities be- 
tween England and the United Provinces, .in 1780. The Dutch 
fleet being then unprepared to fail, and every thing, which could 
float, having been ſent out of the harbours of Yorkſhire and Lincoln- 
ſhire to intercept their trading ſhips, the fortunes of many of the moſt 
opulent houſes in Holland were ſeverely ſhook, and all their mem- 
bers became the enemies of the Stadtholder. | 
Il to thele circumſtances it is added, that the province of Holland, 
which pays fifty-cight parts of every hundred, levied by taxes, has an 
ambition for acquiring greater influence in the general goyernment, 
than is beſtowed by its ſingle vote, we have probably all the original 
cauſes of the party diſtinctions in Holland, though others may have 
been incorporated with others, during a long ſeries of events and 
many violent ſtruggles of the paſſions. : 
The Stadtholder, who has had the misfortune to attract ſo much 
attention by his difficulties, is ſaid to be a man of plain manners and 
ſound underſtanding, neither capable of political intrigue, nor inclined 
to it. His office requires, eſpecially during a war, a great deal of 
ſubſtantial, perſonal labour, to which he devotes himſelf earneſtly and 
continually, but which he has not the vigour to bear, without an evi- 
dent oppreſſion of ſpirits. We ſaw him at a parade of the Guards, and 
it is not neceſſary to be told of his labours to perceive how much he 
is affected by them. It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a countenance 
more expreſſive of a mind, always urged, always preſſed upon, and 
not often receiving the relief of complete confidence in its efforts. 


His 
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His perſon is ſhort and extremely corpulent z his air in converſation 
| modeſt and mild. This attendance upon the parade is his chief 
exerciſe, or relaxation at the Hague, where he frequently paſles ten 
of the hours between five in a morning and nine at night in his cabi- 
net. He comes, accompanied by one or two officers, and his pre- 
ſence produces no crowd, When we had viewed the parade and re- 
turned home, we ſaw him walking under our windows towards the 
Voorhout, accompanied by an officer, but not followed by a ſingle 
— | OR ENS ER; 3 
Converſation does not turn ſo much upon the family of the Stadt - 
holder, as that we could acquire any diſtinct opinions of the other 
parts of it, Of his humanity and temper, there was fufficient proof, 
in 1787, when he returned to the Hague and was maſter of the per- 
ſons of thoſe, who had lately baniſhed him. Indeed, the conduct of 
both parties, with reſpe& to the perſonal ſafety of their adverſaries, 
was honourable to the character of the nation. ® he States of Hol · 
land, during the prevalence of their authority, did not pretend, ac- 
cording to the injuſtice of ſimilar caſes, to any right of deſtroying the 
friends of the Stadtholder, who were in their hands; the Stadtholder, 
when he returned, and when the public deteſtation of his adverſaries 
was at an height, which would have permitted any meaſures againſt 
them, demanded no other retribution, than that ſeventeen, named in a 
lift, ſhould be declared nes ak of Ang n. under _ Re- 
public. 
One of — Hom the Hogue is made t0the Maifon 
G 2 du 
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du Bois, a ſmall palace of the Prince of Otancs, 1 in a wood, Which 
commences almoſt. at the northern gate of the town. This wood is 
- called a park, but it is oꝑen to the public roads from Leyden, Haer- 
| | lem and Amſterdam, which paſs through its noble alleys of oak 
| and beech. It is remarkable for having ſo much attracted the re- 
gard of Philip the Second, that, in the campaign of 1554, he or- 
dered his officers not to deſtroy it; and is probably the only thing, 
not deſtined for himſelf, of which this ample deſtroyer of human 
kind and of his own family ever directed the preſervation. Lov 18 
the FourTeenTa, probably having heard the _ praiſes. of this care, 
left the mall of Utrecht to be a monument of ſimilar tenderneſs, dur- N 
ing an unprovoked invaſion, which coſt ten thouſand lives. 
The apartments of the Maiſon du Bois are very variouſſy fur⸗ 
niſhed. The beſt are fitted up with a light grey ſattin, imboſſed with 
* Chineſe birds and plants, in ſilk and feathers of the moſt beautiful 
| pF tints ; - the window curtains, ſcreens and coverings of the ſophas 
| | and chairs are the ſame, and the frames of the latter are alſo of 
| Chineſe workmanſhip. Nothing more delicate and taſteful can be 
| conceived ; but, that you may not be quite diſtracted with admira- 
| | tion, the carpets are ſuch as an Engliſh merchant would ſcarcely 
| receive into a parlour. The furniture of the ſtate bed-chamber is 
480 valuable, and has once been ſplendid ; a light baluſtrade of curious 
Japan work, about three feet high, runs acroſs the room, and di- 
| | vides that part, in which the bed ſtands, from the remainder, 
The Princeſs's ne den, in 'which card parties are ſometimes + 


held, 
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held, is well embelliſhed with. paintings, id be call a, ſu 

perb apartment; but here again there is an inſtance of the enen 
pleteneſy, ſaid to be obſervable in the furniture of. all rooms, out of 
England. Of four card tables two are odd ones, and literally would 
be deſpiſed in a broker's, ſhop in London. The Wen of the 
houſe is the Salle d Orange, an oblong, ſaloon. of noble Height, w 
pannels, painted by nine celebrated painters of the Flemiſh, and 
Dutch ſchools, among whom VAN ToLDEN,: A pupil, of RupExs, 
has obſerved his manner ſo much in a workſhop, of Vulcan, and ip a 
Gpure of Venus. We a, trophy, that they have been uſually at- 
tributed to his maſter. The ſubjeQs on the pannels and ceiling are - 
all allegorical, and complimentary, f for the moſt part, to the. Princes 


of the Houſe of Orange, eſpecially to FakbERI Hznzy,. the ſon 
of the firſt WII IIA xm and the grandſon of the Admiral Corany. - 
It was, at the expence of his widow, f that the houſe. x was, . 
the faloon thus ornamented. | WO NH” 25 
Almoſt all the rooms are decorated with phy partraity, ot which 
fore have juſt been contributed by the pencil of the Hereditary | 
Princeſs. A large piece repreſents herſelf, taking a a likeneſs of, the 
Princeſs her mother-in-law, and includes what j is ſaid to be an ad- 
mirable portrait of her huſband. On the fix doors, of the grand. 
cabinet are ſix whole lengths of ladies of the Houle of Orange, ex- 
hibited in allegorical characters. The doors being covered by the 
paintings, when that, by. which you have entered, 18 ſhur, you Can 
not t tell the way back again. A RAR of b 9s Cokionr, 
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the widow of William the Firſt, is extiched with . pun; 


ſhe is preſented by Hope with a branch of an orange tree, contain- 


Hague, it proceeds to the village through a viſta ſo exadtly ſtraight, 
that the ſteeple of Schevening, the central object at the end of ir, 


is viſible at the firſt entrance. Four rows of lofty elms are planted 


along the road, of which the two central lines form this perfect 
and moſt pictureſque viſta ; the others ſhelter paths o on _ fide r 
it, for foot paſſengers. 


The village itſelf, containing two or three hundred houſes of fiſher- 


men and peaſants, would be a ſpectacle, for its neatneſs, any where 


but in Holland. There is no ſquare, or ſtreet of the moſt magnificent 


antient ; then enquiring into its preſent condition ; and then enjoy- 


ing the proſpect of the ocean, | boundleſs to our view, on one ſide, 
and appearing to be but feebly reftrained: by a long tract of low 


white coaſt on the other, 
I . e 


ing only one orange; u r en to learn, chat het | 


fon was her only hope. | 
The moſt delightful outlet from the - Hague i is towards Schevening, 


a village on the ſea-ſhore, nearly two miles diſtant, the road to which 
has been often and properly celebrated as a noble monument of 
_ taſteful grandeur. Commencing at the canal, which ſurrounds the 


5 — 


houſes i in London, that can equal it for an univerſal appearance . 
| freſhneſs. It is poſitively bright with cleanlineſs; z though its only 
ſtreet opens upon che ſea, and is the reſort of hundreds of fiſher- 
men. We paſſed a moſt delightful day at a little inn upon the beach, 
ſometimes looking into the hiſtory of the village, which is 7 
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| The fea beats furiouſly upon the beagh hers, which has no doute 
been much raiſed by art for the defence of the village, There is at 
leaſt no other way of accounting for its ſecurity, ſince 1574, be- 
tween which year and the latter end of the preceding century, it ſul» - - 
tained ſix inundations. The firſt, in 2470, demoliſhed a church ; 
the laſt waſhed away an hundred and twenty houſes ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the inhabitants built again upon their ſtormy ſhore ; and 
their induſtry, that, at length, protected them from the ſea, enabled 
| thera to endure alſo the more inveterate ravages of the Spaniards, On 
this beach lie occaſionally great numbers of herring buſes, too ſtoutly ih” 
built to be injured by touching it. We ſuſpect our information to 
| have been exaggerated; but we heard on the ſpot, that no leſs than 
one hundred and five belong to this village of little more than two 
hundred houſes, or are managed by agents in it. About forty were 
ſet on float by the tide in the afternoon, and, being hauled by 
T 
| n 5 
It was amuſing to ſee the een eſſectual, e ee 
_ tive exertions of the ſeamen in this buſineſs, which could not often be 
more difficult than. it then was,* when a ſtrong wind blew directly 
upon the ſhore. We|here firſt percciyed, what we had many other 
opportunities of obſerving, that, notwithſtanding the general admira- 
tion of Dutch induſtry, it is of a nature which would ſcarcely acquire 
that name in England. A Dutchman of the labouring claſs is, in- 
els ſeldom ſeen unemployed ; but we never obſerved one man 
. : 54 
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working hard, according to the Engliſh notion of the term. Perſeyer- 


ance, carefulneſs, and ſteadineſs are theirs, beyond any rivalſhip; the 
vehemence, force, activity and impatience of an En glich ſailor, or work- 


man, are unknown to them. Lou will never ſee a Dutchman en- 


during the fatigue, or en dying the reſt, of a London porter. Heavy 


burthens, indeed, they do not carry. At Amſterdam, where car- 


riages are even ſome what ee a caſk, holding four or five 
1 15 of liquor, is removed by a horſe and a ſledge. 
On our e from Ja it wy a inner coſts more Pa at 


91 


Gardens, once the Rane iert of William 5 1 Mary ; * 5 Gaid to 


be laid out in the Engliſh taſte. They are now a bad ſpecimen even 
of Dutch gardens. The ſituation is unuſually low, having on one 
hand the raiſed bank of the Schevening road, and, on another, the 
ſand hills of the coaſt. Between theſe, the moiſture of the ſea air 18 


held for a long time, and finally drawn down upon the earth. The 


artificial ornaments are ſtained and decaying; and the graſs and anode 
of the neglected plots are capable only of a putrid green. Over 
walks of a black mould you are led to the orangery, where there is 


more decay, and may look through the windows of the green-houſe, to 


perceive how every thing is declining there. Some pavilions, provided 


With water ſpouts, are.then to be ſeen ; and, if you have the patience l 
to wait the concluſion of an operation, intended: to ſurpriſe. you, you 
may count how many of the pipes refuſe to perform their oſſice. 


Nearer to the TR we were erer to pay a toll of a few 
doights; 
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doights ; s 
civility. Having paſſed i in the morning, without the demand, 
enquired why it ſhould be made now. | The gatkkerer replied, t tha * 
had ſeen us paſs, but, knowing that. we muſt Teturn by the ſame way, 
had avoided giving more trouble' than was "neceſlary. This tax is 
paid for the ſupport of the bank, or digue, over which the road - 
| paſſes; a work, begun on the iſt of May 1664, and finiſhed on che 
5th of December 1665, by the aſſiſtance of a loan granted for the 
' enterpriſe: The breadth of the road is is thirty-two: yards, _ ES 
| The next day, after ſeeing the relief of the Stadtholder's 2 S 


corps, the privates of which wear feathered hats, with uniforms of 


ſcarlet and gold, we left the Hague, with much admiration of ita 


 pleaſantneſs and quiet, grandeur, and took the roo of the trecht- 
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a circumſtance which was: "attended with this 98 of 
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Pins hours pleaſant floating - along a nal, dern 
with frequent country houſes, gardens, ſummer-houſes and ſquare 


| balconies, or rather platforms, projecting over the water, within an 


hand's breadth of its level, brought us to this city, which was 
eſteemed the ſecond in Holland, before Rotterdam gained its preſent 
extent. Leyden is, however, ſo large, that a traveller is likely to have 
a walk of half a league to his inn; and thoſe who arrive, as we did, 
at the time of the fair, may find the proceſſion not very pleaſant. 
We increaſed our difficulties by turning away from the dirt and in- 
civility of what was called the beſt inn, and did not afterwards find a 
better, though ſuch, it ſeems, might have been had. 

Having, at length, become contented with the worſt, we went to- 
wards the fair, of which we had as yet ſeen only the crowd. The ; 
booths, being diſpofed under trees and along the borders of canals, 
made the whole appearance differ from that of an Engliſh fair, though 
not quite ſo much as we had expected. The ſtock of the ſhopkeepers 


makes a greater diſtinction. There were ſeveral booths filled with 


ſilverſmiths' and jewellers' wares, to the amount of, probably, ſome 


thouſand pounds each. Large French clocks in or moulu and por- 
* 0 N 5 | c ] 'Y 
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celain were among their ſtores. All che trades Aifplayed the moſt. 
| valuable articles, that could be aſked for in ſimilar ſhops in large cities. 
We had the pleaſure to ſce great quantities of Engliſh goods, and 
there were Engliſh names over three, or four of the boots. 
The Dutch drefſes were now become ſo familiar to us, wie” the 


crowd ſeemed as remarkable for the number of other perſons in it, as 


for the abundance of peaſants in their holiday finery, which, it is 
pleaſant to know, diſplays the ornamental relies of ſeveral generations, 


faſhion having very little influence in Holland. The fair occupied 


about a fourth part of the town, which we ſoon left to ſee the 
remainder. Two ftreets, parallel to each other, run ihrough its whole 
length, and include the few public halls of an Univerſity, which would 


than its buildings. The Dutch univerſities contain no endowed foun- 
dations ; ſo that the profeſſors, who have their ſalaries from the States, 
live in private houſes, and the ſtudents in lodgings. The acadetnical 
dreſs is worn only in the ſchools, and by the profeſſors. The library, 
to which Joſeph Scaliger was a benefaQor, is open only once in a 
week, and then for no more than two hours. It is the conſtant 
policy of the Dutch government, to make ſtrangers leave as much 
money as poſſible behind them; and Leyden was once 10 greatly the 
reſort of foreigners, that it was 'thought important not to let them 
read for nothing what they muſt otherwiſe be obliged to buy: The 
Univerſity is, of courſe, declining . under this Le a 
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ſcarcely be known to exiſt, if it had no more conſpicuous object | 
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There are ſludemte, however, of many nations and religions, no 
oaths being impoſed, except upon the profeſſors. Phyſic and botany | 


eſpecially are ſaid to be cultivated here with much ſucceſs; and there 


is a garden, to which not only individuals, but the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, induftriouſly contribute foreign plants. The falaries of the 
0 profeſſors, who receive, beſides, fees from the ſtudentg, are nearly two 
hundred pounds a- year. The! government of the Univerſity is in the 
rector, who is choſen out of three perſons returned by the Senate to 
the States; the Senate conſiſts of the profeſſors ; and, on extraordi- 
_ nary occaſions, the Senate and ReQor are directed On who 
are the agents for the Statt. 
be chief ſtreet in the town is We e fo that, with 7 
more public buildings, it would be a miniature reſemblance of High- c 
ſtreet, Oxford. The town-houſe is built with many ſpires, and 
with almoſt Chineſe lightneſs. . We did not ſee the interior of this, 
or, indeed, of any other public buildings ; for, in the morning, when 
curiolity was to be indulged, our faſtidiouſneſs as to the inns returned, 
and induced us to take a paſſage for Haerlem. The MSS. of the 
Dutch verſion of the Bible, which are. known to be depoſited here, 
could not have been ſhewn, being opened only once in three years, 
when the Deputies of the Synod and States attend; but we might 
have ſeen, in the town-houſe, ſome curious teſtimonies of the hard- 
ſhips and perſeverance of the inhabitants, during the celebrated 


blockade of ſive months, in 1574, in conſideration of which the Uni- 
verſity was founded, 
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daten of the great number, which connect all the towns of the pro · 
vince with each other, and render hem to the traveller a ſeries of per- 
tacles, almoſt as eaſily viſited as the amuſements of one large metrops- = 
lis, Though this is ſaid to be one of the loweſt parts of Holland, the 

country does not appear to have ſuffered more than the reſt by water. 

The many country ſeats, which border the canals, are alſo proofs that 
> it is thought to be well ſecured; yet this is the diftrit, which has been 
proved, by indiſputable obſervations, to be lower than the neighbour- 
ing ſea, even in the profoundeſt calm.” During the voyage, which 
was of four hours, we paſſed under ſeveral bridges, and fiw num 
bers of ſmaller canals, croſſing the country in various diteckions; but 
the paſſage of a trechtſchuyt is not delayed for an inftant by a bridge, 
the tow-rope being looſened from the boat, on one” fide, and inime- 
diately caught again, on the other, if it ould not be delivered by 
fome perſon, purpoſely ſtationed on the arch. It is not often that 2 
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canal makes any hend in vits courſe ; whewit does ſo, there are ſmall, 
high poſts at the point, round which the tow-rope is drawn; and, 
that the cord may not be deſtroyed by the friction, che poſts ſupport | 
perpendicular rollers, which are turned by its motion. Such poſts. 
and rollers might be advantageouſty brought into uſe in England, 
On moſt of the canals are half-way villages, where paſſengers may 


ſtop, about five minutes, for refreſhment z but they will be left be- 


hind, without any ceremony, if they exceed the limited time, which 
the boatman employs in exchanging letters for ſuch of the neigh- 


bouring country houſes as have not packet boxes placed on the banks. 
Haerlem, like Leyden, is fortiſied by brick walls, but both ſeem to 
be without the ſolid earthen works, that conſtitute the ſtrength of 
modern fortreſſes, A few pieces of cannon are planted near the gate, 
in order to command the bridge of a wide fo? ; and the gate-houſe 
itſelf is a ſtout building, deep enough to render the paſſage under- / 
neath ſomewhat dark, There is otherwiſe very little appearance of 
the ſtren gth, that reliſted the Duke of Alva, for twelve months, and 
exaſperated his deſire of vengeance ſo far, that the murder of the i in- 
| habitants, who at laſt furrendered to 25 Promiſes of protection, could 
alone appeaſe it. 


A narrow ſtreet leads from the gate to the market-place, where two 


paieces of cannon are planted before the guard-houſe; the firſt pre- 


caution againſt internal commotion, which we had ſeen i in the coun- 
try. Haerlem had a great ſhare in the diſputes of 1787, and is ſaid 


to adhere more fully than any other city to the Anti-Stadtholderian | 


politics of that period. 
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The market: — and firdounids the great burg, 
; perhaps, the largeſt ſacred building in the province of Holland. The 
lofty oak roof is marked with dates of the'carly part of the fixteenth 
century. The orgat, ſometimes ſaid to be the beſt in Europe, 'is of 
unuſual ſize, but has more power of ſound than ſweetneſs. The 
pipes are ſilvered, and the body carefully painted; for organs are the 
only objects in Dutch churches, which are permitted to be ſhewy. 


They are now building, in the great church at Rotterdam; 4 xivat, 


to this inſtrument, and need not deſpair of ſurpaſſing it. 

A great part of the congregation fit upon chairs in the Targe Aller 
which does not ſeem to be thought a much inferior place to the other 
parts. During an evening fervice, at which we were preſent, this 


was nearly filled ; and while every perſon took a ſeparate ſeat, women 
carried chauffepieds, or little wooden boxes, with pans of burning 


peat in them, to the ladies, This was on the 4th of June. The men 
enter the church with their hats on, and ſome wear them, during the 
whole ſervice, with the moſt diſguſting and arrogant hardihood. 
We paſſed a night at Haerlem, which is ſcareely worth ſo long a 
ſtay, though one ſtreet; formed upon the banks of a canal, conſiſts of 
bouſes more uniformly grand, than any out of the Hague, and ſurpriſes 
you with! its extenſive magnificence at a place, where there is little 
other appearance of wealth and none of ſplendour, But the quietneſs 
of the Great in Holland is daily aſtoniſhing to a ſtranger, who ſome- 
times paſſes through rows of palaces, without meeting carriage, or a 
ſervant. The inhabitants of thoſe F have, however, not leſs. 
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carneſt views, than they who are more id the difference between 


them is; that the views of the former are only ſuch as their Gtuation ; 
enables them to gratify, without the agitation of the latter. They can 


fit ill and wait for the concluſion of every year, at which they are | 


to be richer, or rather are to have much more money, than in che pre- 


ceding one. They know, that, every day the ſilent pProgreſs of 
intereſt adds ſo much to their prineipal; and they are content to watch 


the courſe of time, for it is time alone that varies their wealth, the 


ſingle object of their attention. There can be no motive, but its 


truth, for repeating the trite opinion of the influence of avarice in Hol- | 


land: we expected, perhaps, with ſome vanity, to have found an op- 


portunity for contradicting it; but are able only to add another teſti- 
mony of its truth. The infatuation of loving money not as a means, 
but as an end, is paramount in the mind of almoſt every Dutchman, 


et? 


whatever may be his other diſpoſitions and qualities; the addition a0 


to it is fervent, inveterate, invincible, and univerſal from ant to 
the feebleſt old age. 1 


HFaerlem has little trade, its pit e -4 5g with. po ſea . 
through Amſterdam, which latter place has always been able to ob- 
ſtruct the reaſonable ſcheme of cutting a canal through the four miles 
of land, that ſeparate the former from the ocean. Its manufactures 
of ſilK and thread are much leſs proſperous than formerly. Yet oy 
are no 1 mptoms of decay, or poverty, and the environs are well co 
vered with gardens eſpecially on the banks of the Sparen, of which one 
branch flows through, the town and the other * under the walls. 


Some 


I | 
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| Some charitable jnftitutions, for the inſlru@tion/and eniplopmont of Re 
| children, ſhould be mentioned alſo affine the general cenſure of « „ 


roo great fondazls for money. N ee o | 

| The houſe of Lava auer Cds wil 6 drehe Thor; 
GoTTENBURGH und Schr FER, for the honour of having invented _ "903 
the art of printing, is is near the great church and is ſtill inhabited by TH 

a bookſeller. An inſcription, not worth copying, aſſerts him to be the | 

inventor; The houſe, which is ſmall and ſtands in a row with others, 
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. | Tz E voyage between Na r 


fant, wich reſpect. to the country, 2 
more gratifying to curioſ 1 2 For grea 
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paſſes between the lake, called Haerlemer 14, 
the Zuyder Zee, called the River Y. L 15 one . 


which ſeparates theſe two waters, is fo 
drawn 5 7 1 it; and, near this, there i is a vi 


leave their e firſt boat, , another waiting g for Hl. 8 of we 5 


| canal, vithin a quarter of a mile 1 . i as upon other occaſion of : 


the beck of land, 


* 
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1 fort, nearly as much is paid for the cartiage_ of 1 or ders 


of the canal. 


% . 


trunks between the boats, as. for, the whole voyage; and there is an 
Ordonnatie to authorize the price; for the Magiſtrates have conſidered, 


that thoſe, who have much baggage, are probably foreigners, and may 


be thus made to ſupport many of the natives. The Dutch them- 8 


ſelves pur their linen into a velvet Ska mov a; \Rulac 180 * this 
accordingly no charge is made. Hoe We Pots hot iP e 
The Hal, Wegen Slaice is the name Wn this Cnr two 
vaſt waters, both of which haye gained' conſiderably upon their ſhores, 
and, if united, would be irreſiſtible. At the narroweſt part, it con · 
ſiſts of pile-work and maſonry, to the thickneſs of probably forty feet,” 


On this ſpot the ſpectator has, on his left band, the V, which, though f : 


called a river, is an immenſe inundation 2 of the Zuyder Zee, and would . / 
probably carry a ſmall veſſel, without "interruption, into the German 
ocean. On the other hand, ee about twelve miles 
long and nine broad, on which, during the ſiege of Haerlem, the 
Dutch. and Spaniards maintained fleets, and fought battles. Extend- N 
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Rs it was « probably the 1G of the Bind of Bobs and the e . 
of his dethroned father upon Fe Las, th E infligated the Gans 
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This Quice f is one of PET valet 10 by which. Ane 
way be defended againſt a pope army, and was an important 
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1 the approach. of the Duke. 8 n 
hen this city wasithe laſt, which Larrendered. l: Althe:roads being, | 
formed upon dikes, or cxobankmevits, may be defended by batteries} 
which can be attacked only by narrow columns'and-in front. The 
Halt Wegen Sluice was, however, enſily talen by the Dube of N 
Baunswicx; his! opponents having neglected to place gila-baats 
on the Haerlem lake; over which ke earried eight hundred men 
in thirty boats, and ſurpriſed the Dutch before day-break, on che 
morning of the firſt of October. Thie 7s one of his real /affaults, 
but there were all together eleven wade on that day; and, on the next, 
the c propeled e l 3 Ut Oe) d A mn ain v6}; 
dations of the , eee ee eee ee Ia 
theſe places tlie canal is ſeparnted from the inundatious either by piles, . 
or floating planks, None of the breaches were! made within tha ; 
memory of the preſent generation, yet | thei baatmen have kearned to 
Tprok gib with horror. (e's Buy 41 W W thr & 6 Wl ih 1 
| There is nothing, magnificent, or grind, in the approach to A- 
ſterdam, or che proſpect of the city: Db $f above an hundred: 
windmills, moving on all ſides, deem more conpictoys than the- 8 
public building af this celebrated capital. \r Pe Halit, 
The trechtſchuyt having ſtopped on /thit/outfideſ!of IPRA | 
waited for one of the public coathes, which/ate-always to be bad by. 
ſending to'a livery.ſtable, but:do-not; ſand in the ſtreet for fees. At. 
coſt bal a crown for-a drive of about: traf miles into the:city leihe“ 
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a Skid d the Salle ata tae bp ol wild ny in he 
lame ſtreet, whick eee eee eee called; ae, 
had become ſatisfied with it.. mf: 
© Nearly all the chief thorough-fares of W 3 
che carriages are neither ſo numerous as in other places of the ſame 
ſize, nor ſuffered to be driven with the ſame ſpeed; fo that, though 
there is no raiſed pavement, foot paſſengers are as fafe as elſewhere. 
There are broad terraces to-the fireety over the two chief canals, but 
theſe are ſometimes encumbered by workſhops, placed immediately . 
over the water, between which and the houſes the owners maintain 
an intercourſe. of packages and planks, with very Jittle care about 
the freedom of the pallige. | This, indeed, may be conſtantly ob- 
ſerved of the Dutch: they will never, either in their ſocieties, or their 
buſineſs, employ” their time, for à moment, in gratifying the little 
malice, or ſhewing the little envy, or aſſuming the little triumphs, 
which fill ſo much of life with unneceſſary miſeries; but they will 
| ſeldom ſtep one inch out of their' way, or ſurrender one moment of 
their time, to ſave thoſe, whoin, hey do net Know, fronz arty Icon 
venience. A Dutchman, throwing, cheeſes into bis warehouſe, or 
drawing iron along the pathway, will not ſtop) white a lady, er n 
infirm perſon paſſes, unleſs he perceives ſomebody inclined to pro- 
tect them; a warehouſeman trundling a caſk, or awoman! in the 
favourite occupation of throwing water upon Her window, will 
| leave it entirely to ee ee care af dir lirabs, or 
their clothes. 
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- The canals themſelves, which eee vl wes 
cities, are, for the moſt part, the nuiſances of Amſterdam, Many 
af them are entirely ſtagnant, and, though deep, are ſo laden wirh * 
filth, that, on a hot day, the feculence ſeems peſtilential. Our win- 
- dows opened upon two, but the ſcent very ſoon made us willing to 
relinquiſh the proſpect. The bottoms are ſo muddy, that a boat- 
hook, drawn up, perhaps, through twelve feet of water, leaves) a 
circle of ſlime at the top, which is not loſt for many minutes... II is 
not unuſual to ſee boats, laden with. this mud, paſſing during mid- 
day, under the windows.. of the, moſt opulent. traders; and the 
fd cagon pour Giſh ts t ſais of eee 
within. Ss e 10 2 
Ae this dhe of the ieh u congl ene le the 
a ſort of duty to ſee, what is. the glory of che city, the interior 
of the Stadthouſe ; but we loſt this ſpectacle, by a. negligence. of that 
ſevere punctuality, in which the Dutch might. be uſefully imitated 
e eee eee 
admiſſion at ten ; w 
Wards; but, as the een dente qu 
minutes more, the time of this ticket — 9 
We would not accept one, Which ws offeed, te be obeined for 


another day, being unwilli te zender it pollible, chat thoſe,. Who 
were loading us. with the ſincereſt cis civilitie eee, 
apparent inftsnee of inattenti n. 


The Stadthouſe, as to its exterior, * e 
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tracting attention chiefly from its length, ſoliry and height. a he 
front is an hundred and eight paces long. It has no large 6 
but ſeveral ſmall ones, and few ftatues, that would be obferved, ex- 

cept one of Atlas on the top. The tales, as to the expence of 


entirely of piles, is faid to have coſt a million of guilders, or nearly 
ninety thouſand pounds, and the whole' edifice treble that ſum. Its 


and reſpectable ſalaries, 1 rt 
At a diſtance from the ne are TO: Wakes ſtreets. * 


raiſed on the banks of canals, nearly equalling thoſe of the W 
for the grandeur of houſes, and much exceeding in length the beſt 
of Leyden and Haerlem. Theſe are the fireets, which muſt give 4 


N 


veniences and clegance. | HR ONT I08e 16 „ eee 
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the building, are inexhauſtible. The foundation alone, which is 5 


contents, the ſtock of the celebrated Bank, are eſtimated”. at various . 
amounts, of which we will not repeat the loweſt. ben n ede n 
The Exchange is an humble building, and not convenient ese 5 
The Poſt Office is well ſituated; upon a broad terrace, near the Stadt. 
houſe, and ſeems to be properly laid out for its uſe. LILIES 
None of the churches are eonſpicuous for their ſtructure; but 6 8 
regulation, with reſpect to their miniſters, ſhould be more \knowns 
Two are aſſigned to each, and all mee ee 9 755 | 


ſtranger an opinion of the wealth of the city, while the Port, and 
that alone, can diſplay the extenſiveneſs of its commetce. The 
ſhops and the preparations for traffic in the interior have a mean 
appearance to thoſe, who try them by the e ſtandard of Lando co 
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\The detach eee e G 3 
e of the many towns, that ſkirt the Zugiler, Zee. One chu 
niener, eaſy to be had every where, is. immediately viſible; from tlie 
quays. Small platforms of planks ſupported by piles project from 
the ſhore between the, veſſels, which are. diſpoſed with their heade 
towards the ſides of theſe, little bridges g the; furtheſt hay. thine, a 

communication 'with.;the,/guays: and, une „. . eee, 
| heavy articles, may be unladen at the ſame, time, wih the others 
The pott is ſo. wide, chat, though both ſides are thronged: ie 
ſhipping, the channel in the middle is, at leaſt, as broad as che 
Thames at London Bridge; but the harbour does not extend to 


more than half the length of the Foal at London, and ſeems to con 


tain about half the number af i veſſela· The forms of the} port i. 
however, much more, advantageous for a diſplay of ſhipping, which 
may be here ſeen nearly at one glance in a fine. bay of cha Zunder 
Alter a ſail of about an hour, we landed at Ssatdam, à village. 
celebrated for the Dockyands, which ſupply Amſterdam with neatly: 

all its fleet. A ſhort channel. carries veſſels of the, greateſt, burthen | 
from Saardem to, the Zuyder Tee, hi 
place took care not to approach. too. nearly f and the terrace at he 
end of this channel is prepared for the reception of canon, that, | 
muſt eaſily defend it from any attack by ſea, -» Tho h the neigh- | 

bourhood of a dockyard might, be ſuppoſed u luflicient;- antidete; 

to cleanlineſs,the;,neatneſs of this little town readers is peel | 
even to the Dutch themſelves, The ſtreets are ie en - 
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that a piece of orange peel would be noticed upon the pavement, | 


and che houſes are waſhed and painted to the higheſt poliſtrof nicety. 


Thoſe, who are here in a morning, or at night, may probably fee = 
| A nne | 


cleanlineſs. . 
We mens Drew: e 
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ITN It is a tenement of two 
ms, ſtanding in a part of the village, ſo very mean, that the alleys 


A GG than thoſe of other plates An old woman 


lives in the cottage, and ſubſiſts chiefly: by 'ſhewing it to viſitors, 


Ruſſia; for the Court of Peterſburgh acknowledge it to have been 


of {> truly honourable a palace; The old. woman has received one 


of theſe medals from the preſent Empreſs, together vim coma 


a ſmall annuity to encourage her care of the cottage. 
We paſſed an agfeeable afternoon, © bis ae Wb yori Foe 


whence pleaſure veſſels and paſſage boats were continually departing 


for Amſterdam, and had a ſmart fail, on our return, during a cloudy 


and ſomewhat a ſtormy ſunſet. The approach to Amſterdam; on 
this fide, is as grand as that from Haerlem is mean, half the circuit of * 


the city, and all its ſpires, being viſible at once over the crowded har- 


bour. "They" n of iihedens eſs ee os; 
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cottage; in which the indefatigable Peter the Firſt of Ruſſia reſided, 


amongſt whom have been the preſent Grand Duke and Ducheſs of 


the reſidence. of Peter, and have ſtruck a medal in commemoration 
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"The Amſtel, — wy though the city lm ths 
harbour, fills nearly all che-canals, and is irfelf capable of receiving 
ſhips of conſiderable burthen: one of the bridges over it, and a terrace | 


beyond, are among the few pleaſant walks enjoy red by the inhabitants. 


The Admiralty, an itnmenſe'byilding, in the interior of which. is the 


dockyard, ſtands on. this terrace, or quay';- and the Eaſt India Com- 


pany have their magazine here, inſtead of the interior of the city, 
where it would be — Pac 3 counteradt the | 
noxiouſneſs'of the canals. + 4 et; * * R. S Ant *, Ne 
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and dues of vatious ſorta, more than an Engliſh million and a half 
the uſe of the whole Republic, the power of colleQing and diftriboting 9 
it muſt give conſiderable conſequence to the magiſtrates. The Se. 


nate, which has this power, "conſiſts of thirry-ſix'members,” Who re- 


tain their ſeats- during life, and were formerly choſen by the whole 


body of burghers ; but, about two centuries ago, 'this privilege was 


furrendered to the Senate itſelf, who have ever fince filled up the va- 
cancies in their number by a majority of their own voices. The 
Eebevint, who form the court of juſtice, are herc choſen by che 
burghers out of a double number, nominated by the Senate: in 
e eee en 2530 pen 
Fa - bebo Btpourt anne GAK 
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"I and, through them, the States General, were them- 
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ſelves elected by the burghers, the legiſlature of the United Provinces 
had a character entirely repreſentative ; and at preſent, a reſpect for 
public opinion is ſaid to have conttferable influence in TOY the 
choice of the Senates. | VR, | 
The province of Holland, of which this city is ; the moſt 1 important | 
part, is ſuppoſed to contain 800,000 perſons, who pay taxes to the 
amount of twenty-four millions of guilders, or two millions ſterling, 
forming an average of two pounds ten ſhillings per perſon. In eſti- 
mating the real taxation of a people, it is, however, neceſſary to con- 
ſider the proportion of their conſumption to their imports; for the 
duties, advanced upon imported articles, are not ultimately and finally 
paid till theſe are conſumed. The frugal habits of the Dutch permit 
them to retain but a ſmall part of the expenſive commodities, which 
they collect; and the foreigners, to whom they are reſold, pay, there- 
fore, a large ſhare of the taxation, which would be ſo enormous, if it 
was confined' to the inhabitants. Among the taxes, really paid by 
themſelves, are the following ;—a land- tax of about four ſhillings and 
nine pence-per acre ; a ſale-tax of eight per cent. upon horſes, one | 
and a quarter per cent. upon other moveables, and two and an half per 
cent, upon land and buildings; à tax upon inheritances out of the 
direct line, varying from two and an half toeleven per cent. two per 
cent. upon every man's income; an exciſe of three pounds per hogſ- 
head upon wine, and a charge c of two per cent. upon all public offices. 
The latter tax is not quite ſo abe here as in other countries, be- 
cauſe nr. of theſe offices are actually purchaſed, the holders being 


compelled 
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| compelled to buy ſtock to a certain amount, and to ae obliga - 
tions. The exciſe upon coffee, tea and ſalt is paid annually nn 
family, according to the number of their ſervants. . 
The inhabitants of Amſterdam, and ſome other cities, pay dle 
tax, in proportion ta their property, for the maintenance of co mpa- 
nies of city-guards, which are under the orders of their own magi- 6 
ſtrates. In Amſterdam, indeed, taxation is ſomewhat higher than in 
other places. Sir William Temple was aſſured, that no leſs than 
thirty duties might be reckoned to have been IO before a cer- 2 
tain diſh could be placed upon a table at atavern.. 
The exact ſums, paid by the ſeveral Provinces noni every FAY 
dred thouſand guilders, raiſed for the general uſe, have been oſten 
printed. The ſhare of Holland is 538, zog guilders and a fraction; 
that of Overyſlel, which is the ſmalleſt, 3571 guilders and a fraction. 
Of five colleges of Admiralty, eſtabliſhed within the United Pro- 
vinces, three are in Holland, and contribute of courſe to point out the 
pre-eminence of that province. It is remarkable, that neither of theſe n 
ſupply their ſhips with proviſions ; They allow the captains to deduQ- 
about four-pence halfpenny per day from the pay of each ſailor for f 
that purpoſe ; a regulation, which is never made injurious to the ſea - 
men by any improper parſimony, and is ſometimes: uſeful. to the, 
public, in a country where preſſing is not permitted. A captain, 
who has acquired a character for generoſity amongſt the ſailors, can 
muſter a crew in a few days, which, without web a temptation, could 
"Rn as many weeks, C4 Wang 203 Jo tis downs i wes 
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We cannot ſpeak with exaftneſs of the prices of proviflons in this. 
province, but they are generally faid to be as high as m. England. 
The charges at inns are the ſame as on the roads within an hundred 
mites of London, or, perhaps, ſomething more. Port wine is not ſo- 
common as a wine which they call Claret, but which is compounded: 
of a ſtrong red wine from Valencia, mixed with ſome from Bour- 
deaux. The general price for this is. twenty pence Engliſh a bottle ; 
| three and four pence is the price for a much better ſort. About half- 
a-crown per day is charged for each ene ; and er is a 
ways the firſt article in a bill, | 

Private families buy TT claret at the rate of about. n 1 
pence per bottle, and chocolate for to ſhillings per pound. Beef is 
ſold for much leſs than in England, but is fo poor that the Dutch uſe 
it chiefly for ſoup, and ſalt even that which they roaſt. Good white 
ſugar 1s eighteen pence per pound, Bread is dearer than in England ; 
and there is a ſort, called milk bread; of uncommon whiteneſs, which 

coſts nearly twice as much as our ordinary loaves. Herbs and fruits 
are much lower priced, and worſe in flavour but their colour and 
ſize are not inferior. Fiſh is cheaper, than in our maritime counties, 
' thoſe excepted which are at a great diſtance from the metropolis. 
Coffee is very cheap, and is more uſed than tea. No kind of meat is 
ſo good as in England; but veal is not much inferior, and is often | 
dreſſed as plainly and as well as with us. The innkeepers have a 
notion of mutton and lamb chops ; but then it is à la Marntenon ; and 
the rank oil of the paper is not a very delightful ſauce, | Butter is 
| | | uſually 


f 
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3 that is, paddy alata into an oil; 
and it is difficult to make them underſtand that it may be otherwiſe. | 


The Dutch have much more reſpe& for Engliſh than for other 

| travellers ; but there "is a jealouſy, with reſpect to our commerce, 
Wich is avowed'by thoſe, who have been tutored to ealm diſeuſſiog, 
and may be perceived in the converſation of others, whenever the 
ſtate of the two countries is noticed.” This jealouſy i is greater in the 
maritime than in the other provinces, and in Amſterdam than in ſome 
of the other cities, Rotterdam has fo much dire& intercourſe with 
England, as to feel, in ſome degree, a ſhare in its intereſts. 

Some of our excurſions round Amfterdam were made fal a curious 
vehicle ; the body of a coach placed upon a ledge, and drawn by one 
horſe. The driver walks by the ſide, with the reins in one hand, and 
in the other a wetted rope, which he ſometimes throws under the 
ledge to prevent it from taking fire, and to fil up the little gaps in 
the pavement. The appearance of theſe things was ſo whimſical, 
that curioſity tempted us to embark in one; ; and, finding them: 
laughed at by none but ourſelves, the convenience of being upon a: 
level with the ſhops, and with the faces that ſeemed to contain the 
hiſtory of the ſhops, induced us to uſe them again. There are great 
numbers of them, being encouraged by the magiſtrates, 1 in preference. 
to wheel carriages, and, as is ſaid, in tenderneſs to the piled founda- 
tions of the city, the only one in Holland in which they are. uſed. 


The price is eight pence for any diſtance within the city, ang eight 


pence an hour for attendance... 8 e u 
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Near Amſterdam is the ſmall Tillage of Ouderkirk, a place of ſome 


importance in the ſhort campaign of 1787, being accęſſible by four 
roads, all of which were then, fortified. It conſiſts chiefly of the 


country houſes of Amſterdam merchants, at one of which we paſſed a 
pleaſant day. Having been but ſlightly defended, after the loſs of the 
poſts of Half Wegen and Amſſelreen, it was not much injured by the 
Pruſſians; but there are many traces of balls thrown into it. The 
ride to it from Amſterdam i is upon the chearful banks of the Amſtel, | 
which is bordered, for more than five miles, with gardens of. better 
verdure and richer groves than had hitherto appeared, Theyillage 
was ſpread with booths for a fair, though it was. Sunday; and we 
were ſomewhat ſurpyiſed to obſerve, that a people ur general ſo 
gravely decorous as the Dutch, ſhould not pay a ſtricter deference to. 
the Sabbath. We here took leave of ſome friends, whoſe frank man- 


ners and obliging diſpoſitions are remembered with much more de- 


light than any other circumſtances, relative to Amſterdam, 


* 
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| bs ale from Anfterdam hither i is: of cight 1 hours 3 ; 
and, notwithſtanding the pleaſantneſs of trechtſchuyt conveyance, 
ſeemed ſomewhat tedious, aſtet the habit of paſſing from city to city 
in half that time. The canal is, however, juſtly preferred to others, 
on account of the richneſs of its ſurrounding ſcenery ; and it is 
pleaſing to obſerve how gradually the country improves, as the diſ- ; y 
tance from the province of Holland and from the ſea increaſes. - To» © % 
wards Utrecht, the gardens riſe from the banks of the canal, inſtead | 
of ſpreading below its level, and the grounds maintain avenues. and 


plantations. of lofty trees. Vegetation, i is ſtronger and more copious : 
ſhrubs riſe to a greater height; meadows diſplay a livelier green; and 
the lattice- work of the bowery avenues, which occur, ſo frequently, L 
ceaſes to be more conſpicuous than the foliage. 5 

It was Whitſuntide, and the banks of the canal were gay with 
holiday people, riding in waggons and carts ; the latter frequently 
carrying a woman wearing a painted hat as large! as an umbrella, and 
a, man with one in whimſical contraſt clipped nearly, cloſe to the 
'crown. The lady ſometimes refreſhed herſelf with a fan, and the 
gentleman, meanwhile, with a pipe of tobacco. Every village we. 


(| | * | 


[ 
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paſſed reſounded with hoarſe muſic and the clatter of mn * 
among theſe the prettieſt was Mederſſuyt, bordering each ſide of the 
canal, with a white drawbridge pictureſquely ſhadowed with high®- 
trees, and green banks ſloping to the water's brim. Pleaſure- Bog 
and trechſchuyts lined the ſnores; and che windows of every-touſesd 
were thronged with” broad faces. On the little terraces below were 
groups of ſmokers, and of girls in the neat' trim Dutch dreſe, wich 
the fair complexion and air of aps: ER by avhichs their 
country-women are diſtinguiſhed,” 7 {+ +; 7 914) rot rotiies of 

About half way from Amſterdam land- dh wddern fortifieas+: 
tion; and it is an inſtance of Dutch carefillneſs, that grafs had juilt'- 
been mowed even from the parapets of- the batteries, and was made: 
up in heaps withit the works. Not far from iris an anclene cute 
of one tower, left in the ach to Which it it ws rr 
conteſt with the Spanlards. It's 


Near Utrecht, the ground ins Apres We that nothing but 
its evenneſs diſtinguiſhes it from other countries; and, at ſome 
diſtance caſtward, the hills of Guelderland riſe to deſtroy this at 
difference. The entrance into the city is between high terraces, 
from which ſteps deſcend to the canal; but the ſtreet is not Wide 
enough to have its appearance improved by this fort of appronch! 
Warehouſes, formed under the terraces, ſhew alſo that "ue latter 
have been raiſed more for convenience than ſplendour. 41, eee | 

The ſteeple of che great cliurch, formerly u cathedral; excites," in 
che mean time, an or ee of dig 10 che danendor, Voller me- 

N een en * een il 951 conſideruble 
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| conſiderable ſtreets and another canal 
city. It is not immediately-ſcens'that-a great part of the, body of this, 
cathedral has been deſtroyed, and that the canals, being ſubject to 
tides, have dirty walls during the ebb. The ſplendour, which might 
be expected in the capital of a province much inhabited by nobility, 
does not appear; nor is there, perhaps; any ſtreet; equal to the beſt of 
Leyden and Haerlem; yet, in mann the city is ene 
to either of theſe. PO eee Hot einfetten 
Wo arrived juſt before nine, wen ns. bell rings. 8 
the ſhutting of the larger gates ; for the rules n walled town are 
obſerved here, though -the- fortifications could he of little other uſe, 
than to prevent a ſurpriſe by horſe. The Chateau d 'Anvers, at, 
which we lodged, is an excellent inn, with a landlord; who tells, that, 
he has walked fixty years in his own paſſage, and that he had the 
honour of entertaining the Marquis of Granby thirteen times, during 
the war of 1756. Though the Dutch inns are generally unobjection - 
able, there is an air ebnen nn 
others do not reach. 2 | 
Utrecht is an univerſity, i, 3 as hule appearance of ſu 1 an 
inſtitution as Leyden. The ſtudents have no academical dreſs; and. 
their halls, which are aſed only for lectures and exerciſes, are formed 
in che cloiſters of the ancient cathedral. The chief ſign of their 
reſidence in the place is, that the houſeholders, who have lodgings 
to let, write upon a board, as is done at Leyden, « Cubicula locanda. 
We were ſhewn round the town by a member of the univerlity, 1 who 
carefully avoided the halls; and we did not preſs to ſee them. 
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divine ſervice is performed; and a lofty, magnificent Gothic tower, 
that flands apart from it. The aſcent of this tower is one of the 


taſks preſcribed do ſtrangers, and, laborious as it is, the; view, from 


be incapable of another ſtep, half the horizon ſuddenly burſts 3 
the view, and all your mexbitated Amps a overborne b 
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was once fo powerful, as to excite the jealouſy, or rather, perhaps, 
to tempt the avarice of Charles the Fifth, who ſeized upon many 
of its poſſeſſtons. The uſe made of the remainder by the States 


General, is ſcarcely more juſtifiable; for the prebends ſtill ſuhſiſti 
and ate diſpoſed of by ſale to lay canons, who ſend delegates to the 


Prbvincial States, as if they had eccleſiaſtical characters. een 


4 


The ſubſtantial remains of the Cathedral are one aiſle, in which 


the ſummit ſufficiently rewards them. - A ſtone ſtaircaſe, igep,. nax- 
row, and winding, aſter paffing ſeveral grated -doors, leads intors 


floor, which you hope is at the top, but which is little more than 


half way up. Here the family of the belfryman fill ſeveral decently 
furniſhed apartments, and ſhew the great bel, wich ſeyeral others, 
the noiſe of which, it might' be ſuppoſed, no human ' ears could bear, 
as they mult, at the diſtance of only three, or four yards. Aſter 
reſting a few minutes in a room, the windows of which command, 


perhaps, a more / extenſive land view than any other inbahited 
apartment in Europe, you begin the ſecond aſcent by a ſlaircaſe fill 


narrower and ſteeper, and, When you ſeem to be ſo weary. W's to 


expreſſions of admiratI-om- 171 | F ah FAY, A 
Towards the welt, the pioſpea, iier Ming "te rich [plats 
. | of 
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of «gardens near Utrecht, extends over, the province. f Holland, 


5 


interſefted with water, ſpeckled with towns, and finally hounded by 


the ſea, the miſts of hich hide the lowiſhores from the ſight. To the 
northward, the Zuyder Zee ſpreads its hazineſs over Amſterdam and 
Naerden ; but from thienee to -the:: caſt, the ſpires of Amersfoort, 
Rhenen, Arnheim, Nimeguen and many intermediate towons, are ſeen 
amongſt the woods and :hills, that gradually riſe towards Germany. 


Southward, the more mountainous diſtrict of Cleves and then the 


level parts of Guelderland and Holland, ,with the windings of the 


probably more than ſixty miles diameter, that ſtrains, the fight from 


this tremendous ſteeple. The almoſt perpendicular view. into the 
ſtreets of Utrecht affords afterwards ſome relief to the eye, but in- 
'of the ciurch. 49 nn no whats thing: ls vid #52416 on /2ady 

While we were at che top, the bells ſtrucki; and, between the gid- 
dineſs communicated by the eye, and the ſtunning effect of a fond 


that ſeemed to ſhake dhe ſteeple, we were chmpelled to -condkude 


| 1 ner” ths £5 k * | ] 1 nie ci Hh fiv * J : 1 
proſpes of Holland. 012107 WHO eee t ni 19wwoiniee 


The Mall, which is eſteemed we chief ornament of Utrecht, 
b, perhaps, the only” avenue of che ſert in Europe, ſtill fit 0 


2 for the carbons gives its name to mem ale The lena 
RN. e: t een, arts BIB VU 


76 
is laid out for the game of Mall, and, though not often uſed; id im 
perfect preſervation. It ĩs divided ſo as to admit of two partieb f 
The Mall in St- James's Park was kept in the ſame ſtate, till 175, 
when the preſent great walk was formed over the part, which was 
ſeparated by ſimilar ſide boards. The length of that at Utrecht is 
neariy three quarters of a mile. The luxurianee and loſtineſo of the 
trees preſerve a perſpective much ſuperior to tliat of Sti James 8, bur 
in the latter the whole breadth of the walks CON the view 
is more extenſive, as well as more ornamented. $64 Win Bf 
"This city, being a ſort of capital to 3 en 
called the politeſt in the United Provinces, and certainly abounds, 
more than the others, with the profeſſions and trades, which are 
ſubſervient to ſplendour. One practice, obſerved in ſome degrer, 
in all the cities, is moſt frequent here; that of bows paid to all 
parties, in which there are ladies, by every gentleman” who'' paſſes 
There are, however, no plays, or other public amuſements; n 
feſtivities, or ceremonies, by which other nations com te the 
| happier events in their hiſtory, are as unuſual here as in abs wither 
parts of the United Provinces, where there are more oeccaſions to 
celebrate and fewer celebrations than in moſt European countries. 
Muſic is very little cultivated in any of the cities, and plays are to 
be ſeen only at Amſterdam and the Hague, eee 

Dutck/ pleces ure fed arc meme nights. At Am : 
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and the actors ordered to leave the. aun. oi 266) Toth $1997) Lavin hs 


The ramparts..of the city, which are). high. ad, m hend extenr 


five, proſpecta, are rather emblems of tha peacefulneſs, which, it has 


long enjoyed, than ſigus of any effectusl reliſtange, prapared fort an 


enemy. They are in many places regularly planten wih trees, 
which. muſt. be old enough td have been ſpared, together; with 
the Mall, by; Louis. the Fourteenth; in others, pleaſurehaquſes, 
inſtead. of batteries, have been raiſed upon them. A fe, pisęes 


old cannon are planted for the purpoſe of ſaluting dhe. Prince, gf 
ORANGE, when he paſſes the city. wy 14" i een aun "4 - 


Trecheſchuyta go no further caſtward. than this. places, ſo; That 
wh. hised ,a, yoitarier's carriage, à ſort of curricle Wich ua 
driver's: box in front, fart the journey, to, Nimeguen. The Price 


for thixty-eight, or. thirty-nine miles, was ſomething mare. than». 


guinea and a half 3 the horſes were,, worth, probably, fert poyngs 
upon the ſpot, and were as able as they were ho ar they, could 
not have drawn us through the deep ahd., that SOHrr on 
of the, road. eon ira n N 41 Jo tyre 100 C Hir fer 


We ere now ſpeedily quitting almoſt gveryithioge. that. is, C 
nerally charactetiſtic of Dutch land. The maltuges Wgre intermixgd 


with fields of praſperous corn; che beſt houſes weng ſurrounded, by. 


EET  * 
— been hut ups and, 1h the Haynes Geridd, 


high woods, and the, grounds Were ſeparated by heflees.. inſtegd of 
2 of Hani Was ——— ok . 
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ance of the country were accompanied by many fymptoms of a 
diminiſhed proſperity among the people. In cight-and-thirty miles 
there was not one conſiderable town; -a ſpace, which, in the pro- 
vince of Holland, would probably have included three opulent 
cities, ſeveral extenſive — — Arne enet 
merchants and manufacturers. n, * e WITTE 

Mzfl at Duenſede, — — is diſtinguiſhable at 
ſome diſtance, by the ſhattered tower of its church, a a monument of 
the deſolation, fpread by the Spaniards. The inhabitants, probably 
intending, that it ſhould remain as a leſſon to poſterity, have not 
attempted to reſtore it, further than to place ſome ſtones over the 
part filled by the clock. The body of the church and the re- 
mainder of the tower are not deficient of Gothie digniry. The 
town itfelf conſiſts of one, or two wide ſtreets, not — 
with inhabitants, or houſee . 

The road here turns to the eaſtward and is ked along the riglit 
bank of the Leck, one of the branches of the Rhine, upon a" raiſed 
mund, or dique, ſometimes twenty, or thirty feet, above the river 
on the one ſide, and the plains, on the other. Small poſts, each 
numbered, are placed along this road, at unequal diſtances, for no 
other uſe, which ve could diſcover, than to enable the ſurveyors 
to report exactly where the mound may want repairl. The c- 
riage way is formed of a deep ſand, which we were very glad to leave, 
by crofling the river at a ferry; though this road had. given us u fine 
view of its - courſe-atid of ſome ſtately veſſels, preſſing ageinſt che 
ſtream, on their voyage to Germany. 


On 
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On che other fide; ——— the . 
we continued to ſkirt it occaſionally as far as a ſmall ferry-houſe;op- 
poſite to Rhenen, at which we dined, while dhe horſes reſted under a | 
ſhed, built over the road, as weigh houſes are at our turnpikes. | 

Rhenen is a walled town, built upon an aſoent from the water, and 
. to have two, or three neat ſtree t. nat 
| Having dined in a' room, where & table, large enough for twenty 
perſons, was: placed, on one fide, and: line of, four, on five bedey-eo- 
verad by one long curtain, was formed againſt'the wainſcot, en the 
other the yoiturier clamoured, that the gates of Nimeguen would be 
ſhut befare e could: get to them, and we ſoon, began to ani the 
country between the Leck and the Waal, another branch hof the 
Rhine, Which, in Guelderland, divides itſelf into ſo mauy channels, 
that none can be allowed. the. pre-eminence of retaining its name. 
Soon after reaching the right bank of the Waal, the road affords a 
view of, the diſtant towers of Nimeguen, which. appear there to be 
very important, handing; upon a brow, that ſeems tf frony the, whale 
| ſtream of they river, In che way, we ,yaiſed, ſeyeral noble jgſtates, | 
with mapſions, built in the caſtellated form, which, James, the, Fipſt 
introduced into England,.inftead, of the, mare fortified reſidengeg; and 
chere was a ſufficient grandeur af woods: and abends, te Me 
there might be parks, if the Owners, had the taſte to form, theme... Ber 
tygen the. ayenyesy the gilded ornaments of the, if and the, peaked 
coverings, placed, — over 2 3 
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copied in Flemiſh mae pe of the Gxteenh an ſeventeenth c- 
trie 1 6/26 TH eden Hi of Gated 102 35 3 
As the Gin: Jedlined avid we drew near eee che various = 
A of a ſcene more rich than extenſive rendered its eſſect 1 1 
highly intereſting. The wide Waal on our left, reſlecting the even-— 
ing bluſh, and a veſſel whoſe full ſails caught a yellow gleam from 
the weſt; the ramparts and pointed roofs" of Nimeguen riſing over 
each other, juſt tinted by the vapour chat aſcended from the bay 
below ; the faint and fainter blue of two ridges of hills in Germany 
retiring/in the diſtance, with the mellow green of nearer woods and 
| meadows; formed a combination of hues ſurpriſingly gay and heart, W 
ful. But Nimeguen loſt much of its dignity: on a nearer approach,; 
for many of che towers, which che treachery of fancy had painted at 
diſtance, changed into forms leſs pictureſque; and its ſituation, hien 
a bold ſweep of the Waal had repreſented to be on a riſing peninſula 
crowning the flood, was found to be only on a ſteep beſide it · The 
ramparts; however, the high old tower of the citadel; the Belvidere; 
with the ſouthern gate of the town beneath, compoſed part of a 
intereſting picture on the oppoſite margin of the river. But there 3 4 
was very little time to obſerve it: the driver ſaw the flying bridge, © 
making its laſt voyage, for the night, towards our ſhore,” and likely | 
to return in about twenty minutes; he, therefore, drove furiouſly 
along the high bank of the river, and, turning the angle of the e 
roads with a velocity, "which would have done honour to a Brent | . 
ford poſtlion, entered that at adjoining the firſt half of the bridge, - 
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and: ſhewed the direQore — that we wereto be yan 
of their cargo. „ At 
This bridge, which is party lid over boas and party over ts 
barges, that float from the boats to the fore, is ſo divided,” bethtife 
the ſiream is occaſionally too rapid to permit un ertire Hatipe of boats 
betweeen the two banks. It is chus, for one half, à bridge bf boats; 
and, for the other, a flying bridge; which'laſt part is"capable f cott 
dining ſeveral carriages, and joits to the other er ſo" exaby ac not ta 

occafionn the'lealt Interruption.” Tt is allo railed for the faftty of fot 
paſſengers; of Whom there are commonly 7 twenty, or thirty,” The 
price for à carfiage is ſomething about twenty-pence;*which" the" 
tollmen carelully dollect 26 ſoon as "the demi-bridge has began ite 
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ſudden promontory towards the river, ſtands a proſpect houſe, called 
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 NIMEGUEN | 0 - 
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Has, towards the * little other fortification than an 
antient brick wall, and a gate, Though i it is a garriſon town, and 
certainly no trifling object, we were not detained at the gate by 
troubleſome ceremonies. The commander, affecting no unneceſſary 
carefulneſs, is ſatisfied with a copy of the report, which the inn- 
keepers, in all the towns, ſend to the Magiſtrates, of the names and 
conditions of their gueſts. A printed paper 1s uſually brought up, | 
after ſupper, in which you are aſked to write your name, addition, 
reſidence, how long you intend to ſtay, and to whom you are known 


in the province. We did not ew a paſſport i in Holland. 
The town has an abrupt but ſhort elevation from the river, which 


you aſcend by a narrow but clean ſtreet, opening into a ſpacious market- 


place. The great church and the guard-houſe are on one fide of this ; 


from the other, a ſtreet runs to the eaſtern gate of the town, formed in 
the old wall, beyond which commence the modern and ſtrong fortifi- 


cations, that defend it, on the land ſide. At the eaſtern extremi . of 
the place, a ſmall mall leads to the houſe, in which the Prince of 


Orange reſided, during the troubles of 1786; and, beyond it, on a 


thc 
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the Belvidere, which, from its eaſtern and foithern Windows, com- 


mands a long view into Germany, and to che north looks over Guel- 


derland. From this place all the fortifications, which are very ex- 
tenfive, are plainly ſeen, and a military perſon' might eſtimate their 
ſtrength. There are ſeveral forts and outworks, and, though the 
ditch is palliſadoed iriſtead of filled; the place muſt be capable of a 
conſiderable defence, unleſs the beſieging army ſhould be maſters of 
the river and the oppoſite bank. There was formerly a fortreſs upon 
this bank, which was often won and loſt, ans the fieges of Nime- 
guen; but no remains of it are viſible How 77 tt n ee 

The town is claſſic ground to thoſe, who anus the efforts, by 
which the provinces were reſcued from the dominion of the Spaniards, 
It was firſt attempted by Sr Neius, 3 Commander in the Earl of 


Le1CESTER' s army, who propoſed: to enter it, at night, from the 
river, through. a houſe, which was to be opened to him; -bit his 


troops by miſtake entered another, where a large company was cot 
lected, on occaſion of a wedding, and, being! chus diſcovered to the 
garriſon, great numbers of thoſe, already landed upon the beach, were 
put to the ſword, or drowned in the confuſion of the retreat. An 
attempt by Prince Maurice to ſurpriſe it was de defeated by the failure 
of a petard, applied to one of the gates; but it wag ſoon after taken 
by a regular ſiege, carried or 2 chiefly from the other ſide of the river. 
This and the neighbouring fortreſs of Grave were among the places, 
firſt taken by Louis the Fourteenth, pip his invaſion, . 
dale without ſufficient garriſons. FP pag Ot r 
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The citadel, a remnant. of the antient fortifications, is near the 
caſtern gate, which appears to be dne ot the ou. 
for, on this ſide, alſo is the arſenal. | 4 

Nimeguen has been compared to W which it e 
more in ſituation than in ſtructure, though many of the ſtreets are 
ſteep, and the windows of one range of houſes ſometimes overlook 
the chimnies of another; the views alſo, as from ſome parts of Not- 
tingham, are over a, green and extenſive level, riſing into diſtant 
hills; and here the compariſon ends. The houſes are built entirely 
in the Dutch faſhion, with many coloured, painted fronts, termi- 
nating in peaked roofs; but ſome decline of neatneſs may be obſerved 
by thoſe who arrive here from the province of Holland. The mar- 
ket-place, though gay and large, cannot be compared with that of 
Nottingham, in extent, nor is the town. more than half the ſize of 4 
the latter, though it is ſaid to contain nearly fifty thouſand ighabi- 
tants. From almoſt every part of it you have, however, a glimpſe of 

the ſurrounding landſcape, which is more extenſive than that ſeen 
from Nottingham, and is adorned agg a pgs 
greater dignity than the Trent. 1. 7{t Hu | 

We left Nimeguen, in the. afternoon, with a  Voiturier, whoſe 
price, according to the ordonnatic, was higher than if we had ſet 
out half an hour ſooner, upon the ſuppoſition that he could not 
return that night. The road lies through part of the fortiſica- 
tions, concerning which there can, of courſe, be no ne It then 
enters an extenſive Plain, and runs almoſt parallel to a tange of 

I heights 
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heights, at the.extremity of which/Nimeguen, ſtands, and preſents 
E 
nn | 11>: Ae 
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| After a few miles, this road leaves the territories of the United Pro- 
vinces, and enters the Pruſſian ducky of Cleves, at a ſpot where a 


mill is in one country, and the miller's houſe in the other. An 


inſtance of difference between the conditions of the people in the 
two countries was obſervable even at this paſſage” of their boundary. 
Our poſtillion bought, at the miller's, a loaf of black bread, fuch as is 
his horſes, which were thus initiated into ſome of the bleſſings of the 
German peaſantry.” Aſter another quarter of a'niile you have thore 
proofs that you have entered the country of the King of Pruſſia. 
From almoſt every eluſter of huts barefooted children run out to beg, 
and ten or a dozen ſtand at every gate, nearly throwing themſelves 


the bigger ſeize from the len. 34 262 

| Yer the land is not Wl-cultivated, | rh non besten the 
culture of land in free and arbitrary countries, Was, indeed, never 
very apparent to us, who ſhould have been really enough to perceive 
it. The great landholders know what ſhould be done, and the pea- 
ſantry are directed to do it. The latter are, perhaps, ſupplied with 
Rock, and the grounds produce as much as elſewhere, though you 
may 


under the wheels to catch your money, which, every wow etl then, | 


4 hf 
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may read, inthe looks and manners ofthe people, proto n ae 
its productions i is for them. 5 | 
Approaching, nearer to Cleves, we travelled on a ridge of 14144 
and were once more cheared with the © pomp of groves.” Between 
the branches were delightful catches of extenſive landſcapes, varied 
with hills clothed to their ſummits. with wood, where frequently the 
diſtant ſpires of a town peeped out moſt, pictureſquely. The open 
vales between were chiefly n with corn; and ſuch a proſpe& of 
undulating ground, and of hills tufted with the grandeur of foreſts, 
was inexpreſſibly e to ae en by the Bun view of he 
countries. | | i 
At a few miles from Cleves the road enters the Park and a cloſe 
avenue of noble plane-trees, when theſe proſpects are, for a while, 
excluded. The firſt opening is where, on one hand, a ſecond avenue 
commences, and, on the other, a ſort of broad bay in the woods, 
which were planted by Prince Maurice, includes an handſome houſe, 
now converted into an inn, which, owing to the pleaſantneſs of the 
ſituation, and its vicinity to a mineral ſpring, is much frequented 
in ſummer. A ſtatue of General Martin Schenck, of dark bronze, 


in complete armour, and with the beaver down, is raiſed upon a loft, 


Ionic column, in the centre of the avenue, before the houſe, Reſt- 
ing upon a lance, the figure ſeems to look down upon the paſſenger, | 
and to watch over.the ſcene, with the ſternneſs of an ancient knight. 
It appears to be formed with remarkable {kill, and has an air mare 
ſtriking and grand than can be readily deſeribed. 
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The orangeri of te place is ll prefered, togher with a emi 


A 


circular pavilion, in a receſs of the woods, through. which an avenue 


of two miles leads you to e 


CLEVES. 


("4 1. x 


; Leu 5 which, being the capital of à duchy, is 


entided a peur irregular ſtreets, built upon the brow 
of a ſteep hill. It is walled, but cannot be mentioned as fortified, 


having no ſolid works. The houſes are chiefly built of one, 3 and 
there is a little of Dutch cleanlineſs ; but the marks of decay are 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon them, and on the ancient walls. What 
little trade there is, exiſts in retailing goods ſent from. Holland. Th 
Dutch language and coins are in coin ai muck a 
the German. 1 d be 
The cſtabliſhed religion of the: town is We but 8 an 
almoſt univerſal toleration, and the Catholics have, ſeveral churches 
and monaſteries. Cleves has ſuffered 2 We fate in the ſport of 
war during many centuries, but has now little to diſtinguiſh it 
except the beauty of its proſpects, which ei tend into Guelderland 
and the province of Holland, over a country] entiched * woody 
hills and vallies of corn and PRs | 4 Bed a 
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Being convinced, in two or three hours, that there was nothing to 
require a longer ſtay, we ſet out for Xanten, a town in the ſame 
duchy, diſtant about eighteen miles, For nearly the whole of this 
length the road lay through a broad avenue, which frequently | 
entered a foreſt of oak, fir, elm, and maj jeſtic plane trees, and emer- 
ged from it only to wind along its ſkirts, The views then opened 
over a country, diverſified with gentle hills, and ornamented by 


numberleſs ſpires upon the heights, every | ſmall town having ſeveral, 
convents. The caſtle of Eltenberg, on the ſummit of a wooded 
mountain, was viſible during the whole of this ſtage and "part of the. 4 
| next day's journey. Yet the fewneſs, or the poverty, of the inha- | 
bitants appeared from our meeting only one chaiſe, and two or 
three fall carts, for eighteen miles of the only n 
country. 
It was a fine evening in 1 * nd the rich lights, pivca among 
the foreſt glades, with the ſolitary calmneſs of the ſcene, and the 
ſereneneſs of the air, filled with ſcents from the woods, were circum- | 
ſtances which perſuaded to ſuch tranquil rapture as Collins muſt have 
felt when he had the happineſs to addreſs to Evening 
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For when thy folding ftar, arifing, ſhews 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp, 
The fragrant hours and elves 
Who ſlept in buds the day: 
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And many a oymph, wo wreaths bo brows with ble, 
N een 
mph ber eng and, lovelier ſill, . | . 
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A fal half-way village, a fately convent, with in gardens, called © 
Marienbaum, founded in the 15th, century by Maria, Ducheſs of 
Cleves, and a few mud cottages of the woodeutters, were che only 
buildings on the road : the foot paſſengers were two Pruſſian ſoldiers. 

It was moon. ght, and we became impatient to reach Xanten, long | 
before our driver could ſay, in a mixture of German and Dutch, that 

we were near it. At length from the woods, that had concealed the 23 


town, a few lights appeared over the walls, and diſſipated ſome | | 
gloomy fancies ene a foreſt. 5 
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T 18 a ſmall town; near the Rhine, without much f 
appearance of proſperity, but neater than moſt of the others around 
it. Several narrow ſtreets open into a wide and pleaſant market- 
place, in the centre of which an old but”  Houriſhing elm has its 
branches carefully extended by a circular railing, to form an arbour 
over benches. A cathedral, that proves the town to have been once | 
more conſiderable, i is on the north ſide of this Place; 3 A fine building, 
which, ſhewn by the moon of a ſummer midnight, when only the 
bell of the adjoining convent calling the monks to prayers, .. and; the 
waving of the aged tree, were to be heard, Preſented a ſcene before 
the windows of our ys that fully eee or its Want of 
accommodation. 


T4 k 


There were alſo. humbler reaſons e ,contentmeat; for the 
people of the houſe were extremely deſirous to afford it; and the 
landlord was an orator in French, of which and his addreſs he was 
pleaſantly vain. He received us with an air of humour, mingled 
with his complaiſance, and hoped, that, “ as Monſſeur was ; Anglots, 
he ſhould ſurpriſe him with his vin extraordinaire, all the Rheniſh 
wine being adulterated by the Dutch, before they ſent it to England. 
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His houſe cod wart he had hut. money; but he had. 


an excellent cook, otherwiſe it could not be expected that che pre- 
bendaries of the cathedral would dine at it, eyery day, and become, 


2222 — . rtr 14 >. 72 r bg > 5 I SCE» 4 — 


as they were, vraiment, Monjiear, gres e comme vour me voyen / 
There are in this ſmall town ſev« and one convent 
of noble canoneſſes, of which laſt the tides are few and the 
revenues very great. The interior of the cathedral is nearly as grand 
as the outſide; And maſs is perforthed iu ft with e den than | 
in many, Chick have Larger lüffitütton e 
We left Lünten, the next morning, in high Rata: arpabiag W. 
reach Cologne, which Was little more than fifty miles diſtant, before 
night, though the landlord and the poſtmaſter hinted, that we ſhould = 
go no further than Neuſs. This was our” firſt uſe of the German 
poſt, the flowneſs of which; though it has been ſo oſten deſeribed, 
we hid not eſtimated. The day was intetifely hot, and the road, 
unſheltered by trees, lay over deep fande, that refleGted the rays. The 
refreſhing foreſts of yeſterday we now ſeverely regretted, and watched 
impatzentiy to catch” a "freer air from the ſummit of every. hill 
on the way. The poſtillion would permit his "horſes to do litile 
more than walk, and every ſtep threw" up heaps of duſt into the 
chaiſe; It had been ſo oſten ſaid by frayellers, that money has 
as little effect · in ſuch caſes as ititreaties, or thtests; that we ſuppoſed 


this ſlowneſs irremtdiable, which was "really ede rc eue 


an offer of what we would re 4% have (nh we BE Canes 
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. 3 more n we reached Rhein- 

berg, diſtant about nine miles; a place often mentioned i in the mili- 
tary hiſtory of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, and which we 
had ſuppoſed would at leaſt gratify us by the ſhew of magnificent 
' ruins, together with ſome remains of its former importance. It is 
a wretched place of one dirty ſtreet, and three or four hundred mean 
houſes, ſurrounded by a decayed wall that never. was grand, and half 
filled by inhabitants, whoſe: indalence, while it is probably more to 
be pitied than blamed, accounts for the ſullenneſs and wretchedneſs 
of their appearance, Not one ſymptom of labour, or comfort, was 
to be perceived in the whole town. The men ſeemed, for the moſt 
part, to be ſtanding at their doors, in unbuckled ſhoes and. woollen 
caps. What few women we ſaw were brown, without the appearance 
of health, which their leanneſs and dirtineſs prevented. nn 
ſhops of huckſters' wares were the only ſigns, of trale. 
The i inn, that ſeemed to be the beſt, was ſuch as might be ex- 


pected in a remote village, in a croſs road in England. The land- 


lord was ſtanding before the door in his cap, and remained there ſome 
time after we had found the way into a fitting room, and from thence, 


for 


- 


ſpirit of which centinued through ſeveral weeks, for we were always, 
finding reaſons. to believe, that the wretchedneſs of preſent places 


and perſons was produced _— RIC? W not 


operate in other diſtricts. nn SON een ic 2953270 , 
| Thats a eG raed: 
teenth centuries, was thought important enough to be five times at- 


verted from his attempt upon it, by the neceſſity of relieving! Zutphenz 


then deſieged by the Earl of Leceiſter: in 1589, the Marquis of 


Varambon inveſted. it, for the Spaniards, by order of the Prince of 


Parma; but it was relieved by our Colonel Vere, who, aſter a long 
battle, completely defeated the Spaniſh army. In 1599, when. it was 


attacked by Mendoza, a magazine caught fire. The governor, his 


family, and a part of the garriſon were buried in the ruins of a tower, 
and the exploſion ſunk ſeveral veſſels in the Rhine; after which, the 
remainder of the garriſon ſurrendered the place. The Prince of 


Orange retook it in 1633. Four years afterwards, the Spaniards OY 


_ tempted to ſurpriſe it in the night; but the Deputy. Governor and 
others, who perceived that the garriſon could not be dier 
collected, 4 the walls, -and, pretending to be deferters, min pled 


) 


Nen, > 
for want of attendance, into a Kitchen; where tro women, without 
_ ſtockings, were watching over ſome ſort of cookery in earthen. jugs. 

We were ſupplied, at length, with bread, butter and ſour wine, and 
did not ſuffer ourſelves to conſider this a as any ſpecimen of German, 
towns, becauſe Rheinberg was not a Ration of the poſt; a deluſion the 
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with the enemy, whom they purkindels to delay the attack for foie 


minutes. The troops within were in the mean time prepared for 


their defence, and ſueceeded i in it; but the Governor, with two officers 


and fifteen ſoldiers who had. accompanied him, being diſcovered, 
were killed. All theſe conteſts were for a place not belonging to 
either party, being in the electorate of Cologne, but which was va- 
luable to both, for i its neighbourhood to their frontiers. _ 

Beyond Rheinberg, our proſpects were extenſive, but not fo VIE 
or ſo rich as thoſe of the day before, and few villages enlivened the 
fand ſcape. Open corn lands, intermixed with fields of turnips, 
fpread to a conſiderable diſtance, on both fides ; on the eaſt, the 
high ridges of the Weſtphalian mountains ſhut up the ſcene. The 
Rhine, which frequently ſwept near the road, ſhewed a broad ſurface, 
though ſhrunk within its ſandy ſhores by the dryneſs of the ſeafon. 
Not a ſingle veſſel animated its current, which was here tame and 
ſmooth, though often interrupted by ſands, that roſe above its level. 
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Tux next town was Hoogſtraſe, a poſt ſtation, fifteen 

miles from Tanten, of wh ich we ſaw little more than the i inn, the other 
part of this ſmall place being out of, the road. A large houſe, which 


30h 


might have been eaſily made convenient, and waz really not without {Walk 
plenty,, confirmed, our notion, that, ſend Guy Ber mel | 
always be ſome Cc! ion, We dined here, and were well ag 
tended. The landlord, a, young, 2 man wh 9 had ferved in L the army of 
che egg, ud appeared by, þ his * N. have W ſome 7 
ud Ne mani W inter ** 
other employments. | = * 
The next ſtage was of eighteen miles, which make a Ge 
poſt and an half; and, during this ſpace, we paſſed by only one town, | 
Ordingen, or Wien the greateſt bo of WIR Bk between | 
the road and the Rhine, | D 
Towards evening, the country bows Wn 6 and the 1 ra 
der ſpires of cor ente frequently appeared, ſhel tered i in their groves 
and ſurrounded by corn lands of their own domain. One of theſe, 
nearer to the road, was a noble manſion, and, with its courts, offices 
and gardens, red over a conſiderable ſpace. A ſummer-houſe, 
| h built 
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lightly ſuch ſymptoms are to be attended to in Germany. 
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bulk over the garden wall, had no windows towards the ad, but 
there were ſeveral ſmall apertures, which looked upon it and beyond 


to a large. watt, of incloſed wood, the Property, of the en,, or 
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. after 0 we came to Nenſs, which, 25 ĩt is. m 


ook TIDY and was mentioned as far off as Xanten, we had been ſure 
would afford a comfortable lodging, whether there were any veſtiges, 


or not,, of its ancient and modern hiſtory. The view of it, at ſame 


little diſtance, did not altogether eontradiet this, notion, for it Nands | 
upon a gentle aſcent, and the ſpires of ſeveral convents might juſtly - 


give ideas of a conſiderable town to thoſe, who had not large how 


10 2120 


On each ſide of the gate, cannon balls of various ſizes remain in 


dhe walls. Within, you enter immediately i into a cloſe ſtreet of high, 
but dirty ſtone houſes, from which you expect to eſcape, preſently, 


fu pppſing 3 it / to be only ſome wretched quarter, appropriated t to diſeaſe 


and misfortune. ,, You ſee no paſſengers, but, at che door of every 
houſe, an haggard group, of men and women ſtare upon you with | 
oaks of * rage, rather than a curioſity, and their yore figures 


; | excite, - 
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excite, at firſt, more fear than pity. \Couriauing u look for the be 
der quiiier, and to paſa between bouſes, that ſtem to have been let 
akier u flege and. never entered ſince, the other gate of the town. at 
length appears; which you would rather paſy at tnidnight chan flop at 
any place yet perceived. Within a ſmall diſtance of the gate, there 


glaſs and Wals not quite as black'ay the others, which is known to be 
the inn only becaule' the driver ſtops there, for, accordiag to the 
1 the prople of the houls main co 
ſhew of receiving you. / | pag 
If u had mot. day appeared, „ 


you might learn it from the manners of the two/holtelles and their 
ſervants, Boine ſort of accommodation is, however, to be hd; Und 


thoſe, n have been longer” from the civilities and alfiduities "of 
fimilar places in England, may, by more fubmiſion aud more 
(patience; obtain it ſooner than we did. By theſe means they 
reduce all thelr difficulties into one, that of determining whether the 
"windows ſhall'be open or ſhut; whether they will endure the dpſe- 
neſs of the oma, , or will admit air, loaded with the fernletiee df 
bond Lennie, that ſRagaite along the whole tow, met 89 a0 
"This is the Neem of Tacitus, de entranee'0 be thirtoetſth 
legion i into which he relates, at a time blen Rhine, Intognita ali 
cælo fecitate, berathe vir navium patient, a hich" Vocht A was 
pon aſtet compelled to ſurrender, by che reidtichy; of other leduers 
wa the corriptipn, : N my. whom he'addreiled;*jult beſoxe is 
—— 11110. 104 rid) 0 n e gau morden 


is, however, a houſe with a wider front, and windows of unthattered A 


murder,” in the fine ſpeech, beginning, „% Nunguam apud 
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Oy 
fect, ant pro voie folteitior, aut pro me e ſecurtar; a paſſige mY om | 
the ennie timentem, feeurumque foul, by which Loc AN dckeride | 
eng that it muſt be ſuppoſed to have been inſpired by k. FRY | 
This place Rood a ſiege, for twelve months, againſt 6, ooo 
men, commanded by Cn RLES the Bop, Duke of Burgundy, and 
ſucceeded in its reſiſtance. ef But, in 1 1586, When it held out for 
Genupnr 'DE Tzvſcuks, an kleckor of Cologne, expelled d by his 
Chapter, for having married, it was the ſcene of a dreadful: calaviey; 
FARNESE, the Spaniſh General, who had juſt taken Venlo, marched 
againſt it with an army, enraged at having loſt the plunder of t that place lace 
by a capitulation. When the inhabitants of Neuſs were upon the point 
of ſurrendering i it, upon ſimilar terms, the army, reſolving not to'loſe 
another prey of blood and gold, [ruſhed to the aſſault, ſet fire to the 
place, and murdered all the inhabitants, except a few women and 


children, who took "refuge in two —_ We alone were 8700 
from the flames. {om 
When the firſt ſhock. of the ſurpriſe, indignation and pity 


excited by the mention of fuch events, is overcome, we ere, of 
courſe, anxious to aſcertain whether the Perpetrators of then were 
4174 FF 


previouſly diſtinguiſhed by! a a voluntary entrance into firuations, that 
could be ſuppoſed: to mark their” characters. This was the a army of 
Philip the Second. The ſoldiers were probably, for che moſt part, 
forced into the ſervice.” The officers, of whom only tao are related 


to have unn the maſſicre, ould not have been o. W 1 
Wuat 


run. 
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it bor. ad büteodrfe wi che caltern'! hors: ef the Kline, 
cially with Düfrelderf, td w. 5 
ea. eie e ane by the! end in 1 el. atk . 
ain by the Spaniards, Ws founded by 4 abibtiter* 
a 0 the hüt century, und —— cle 10 the 
chapter of Noble Ladies bf St. Quin; beſides which mee de " 
chapter of Candiis,/and f we or f comvents id the ple ĩ 
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M Neuſs bw we paſſed through, 4 deep, e 


0 Mee eint 72 61 
road, that ſometimes wound near the Rhine, the ſhores of w which oh 
rd & 44 


915 7 ad 10 ie Die 55 N gy LIE 0), BRL, 


were yet lo the water tame and { halle, . There ere no 


Vopr 85 WH BETH 70 IPs i Ap, 1 4 eich 15 1 


Is upon it, to Ive one 5 i er bs the har r 


ta ab. 3+ 2837 in 1125 n e ene, 90 4 
population of its 5 1 
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corn lands; but, within, a ſhort diſtan olo 6,12 ntle riſe 
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affords a view of the whole city, whoſe numerous towers 9 4 


O 2 „ ſteeples 


walls are alſo high enough ta be obſerved, and 


oth MANY: 


tcbples had Veftre ipperred, and of the exteriſive plalts, that Rate 
round it. In the fouthert perſpective of theſe; at the diſtavite oF" 
about eight leagues, iſe che fantaſtie forms of what are call&dithe© 
Seven Mountains; Weſtward, are the cultivated Hills, that ext&id” 
towards Flanders; and, caſtward, over the Rhine, the diſtant mu 

tains, that run through federal coutittics of interior Gerttuny. Over | 


the 44 bans and gigantic features of the Seven Mountains dark thun- 


der mitts ſbon ſptead an aveful obſcurity; aud heightetied) the ek. 
pin, wakes wi ng of dein da awakened, oonverning 
the ſcenery we ere approaching. - ah IFRS ITO #1 
The appearagce of Cologne, — of one; or two mild, 
is not inferior to che conception, which a traveller may havealreadys = 
formed of one of the capitals of Germany, "ſhould his mind have # 
obeyed that almoſt univerſal illuſion of fancy, which dreſſes up the 
images of places unſeen, as foon as much expectation, or attention 
is directed towards them. The air above is crovydel with the towers 
and ſpires of churches and convents, among which the cathedral, 
wich its” huge, unfiniſhed maſs, has a. PR appearance. The 
and their whole ineloſure 
fees, at'a diſtance, to be thickly filled with buildings. bY „n 201 
We ſhould have known ourſelves to be in the ee 0 
ſome plate larger than uſual, from the ſight of two, or three car: 
riages, at once, on the road; nearly the firſt we had deen in Germany. 
There is beſides ſome ſlie w of labour in the adjoining villages ; but-4 
the fallow countenances and miſerable air of the rey Prove, t that 
aas! | it 
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it; i 0d labour beneficial, to them. The bonfire ore: 
deſolsted homes of theſe, villagers. f for there is not | one that en 
be ſuppoſed to belong to any praſperous inhabitant of the city, or, . 
wo affosd the cowee Aillneſ, in, nich the dhe find; an eien, 
rear AY idle A; * rus 4s — aT n 
of which: s, — — the — walls The, 
city 3s ,nptifortified, according 39-any preſent ſenſe of the term, hut, 
is ſurrounded by: theſe, walls and by a ditgh, of which. the Jatter, ger, 
the northera gate, ſerves as a ſort of kitchen garden to the jphabjjanty. .. 
Before, paſſing the inner gate, a ſoldier demanded gur names, ad 
we ſhewedl Our paſſpart, for the firſt time; but, as,the inguiſcor Ai, 
are written; it Na handed to his comrades, qed g bircle 
paper Some talked, in the mean time, of examining) the bag--; 
gage j and the money, Which we gave to prevent this, heingin,varioue. .. 
pieces and in Pruſſian coin, which is not perietthy wadetnod. heats. 
the whole: party turned from the paſſport, countingiand wſtimating., 
the money in the hand of their loc st inc, a if had bees 
a legal tribute. ' When this was done and they had. heard, wb ſur- 
priſe, that we had got determined where to lodge beigg inch 10 
take the ple „ re wrote our names in. _ the.corporal's dix 
bock, and, were lo wecd do drive, under a dark 
0 2701 A e ah do 4p 5\dg7>tim, B ονννjZo9 Wold afls 
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enquire, whether, contrary to appearamees, there could be any 
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- Inſtantly, the narrow ſtreet, glboniy Houſes, ſtagnant e = 
wretchedly looking people reminded us of the horrors of Neuſs:"T 
lower windows of theſe priſon· like houſes are ſo ſtrongly bean 
that we had ſuppoſed the firſt two, or three, to be "really parts Ef A 
gaol ; but it ſoon appeared, that this profuſion of heavy iron iton work 
was intended to exclude; not to confine, robbers.” A ſucceſſi on 6f ar 
row ſtreets, in which the largeſt houſes Were not leſs dif guſting than 
the others for the filthineſs of their windows, doorways / and ms y 
walls, cohtinued through half the city. In one'6f tele 2 a 
the paſtillion ſtopped at the door of an inn, which he ſaid was” 55 
beſt; but che ſuffocating air of tlie ſtreet rendered it alteceſſary'to 
modation within; and, as we Had read of man y ſquares, or market 5 
places, he Was deſired to ſtop at an inn, ſituated in one of tlieſe 
Thus we came to the Hotel de Prague, a large frageling building, 
ſaid to be not worſe than the others, f for wanting half its Eg 
and probably wo pk to them, by having a landlord "of better than- 
Gertan' civility.” His 242390011, aus, 1051 jy, bn 1 1 21142303) 
Having enki from our windows the ſplres o if ten; or cle 
churchies, or convents, we were it leilüre 16 Walk farther into t 5 
city; ald to look för the ſpacious ſquares, neat ſtreets, noble pul 
builckngs and handſome” houſes, which there could be no Re more 
be found in an Imperial atid Electoral city, ſeated 6h the Rhine; at 4 
point where this chief road from Hoellald and Flanders jöfg thofe of 
oi; treated'by = brrters as a Wannen place, and 0 evidently 
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by its, ation capable of becoming, a ſort of, cmparing. for x wehte 

countries, The ſpot, into which gur inn opened, though! « parallelg- i 
gram, of configerable, extents bordered; by Bang den. pepafled quick- 
ly through, perceiving, that, the houſes, on all;ite, tides mere, mean 
2 .and therefore. ſuch, as could not. delerve,the attention in ww 
Imperial and. Electoral city, o of Cologne: There arg ſtreets from, each. 
angle of this place, nd we, purſyed them, all, in their aur 

A d dirty as they are, Peſtilent with kennels, — 

che. R height, and blackneſs, of che houſes, unadorned by, anN phie 
buildings, ex cept the, yon chat were grand, gr. by, She Private 
dwelling, that, appeared to. be clean, with linie ſhew,of traffic and leſs, 


of paſſenger n Kit 1 buſy, or 4 ten MR lay, them ending, ig other 
ſtreets ſtill worſe, or concl 1 of the city, a of 


TITTIES e TIS An the ga 


them, indeed, led through A, market- place, in Which the air is free A 
from the feculence of the reets, ut which, ls. inferior to, the 1 


WAL: aan wry; at nl wal v7 24 4 
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but with, heſitation, a 


nd a «little n dene and, Contenu . 
And it is not only becauſ iſe they, take away, f e from the; digr 
nity of writing, that ſuch obſeryations are whhþeld, .. Ip be thought 

capable of commanding more pl caſures and pre renting mrs egen 
niences than, others) is, a, og. general L N el pecr and, in 
the ordinary affairs of life, for oe, chat will thew ſomewhat leſs prox. 


ſperity than he hag, in order to try who, Will ab him, 
* | Dr. Samuel Johnſon. 
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thouſands exert themſelves to aſſume an appearance of more, which 
they might know can procure only the mockery of eſteem for them- 
ſelves, and the reality of it for their ſuppoſed conditions. Authors 
are not always free from a willingneſs to receive the fallacious ſort of 
reſpect, that attaches to accidental circumſtances, for the real ſort, of 
which it would be more reaſonable to be proud. A man, relating 
part of the hiſtory of his life, which i is always neceſſarily done by a 
writer of travels, does not chooſe to ſhew that his courſe could lie 
through any ſcenes deficient of delights ; or that, if it did, he was not 
enough elevated by his friends, importance, fortune, fame, or buſi- 
neſs, to be incapable of obſerving chem minutely. The curiofities of 
cabinets and of courts are, therefore, exactly deſcribed, and as much 


of every occurrence as does not ſhew the relater moving in any of FY 


the plainer walks of life; but the difference betweert the ſtock of | 
phyſical comforts in different countries, the character of conditions, 
if the phraſe may be uſed, ſuch as it appears in the ordinary circum- 
flances of refidence, dreſs, food, cleanlineſs, opportunities of relaxa- 
tion ; in ſhort, the information, which all may gain, is ſometimes 
left to be gained by all, not from the book, but from travel. A 
writer, iſſuing into the world, makes up what he miſtakes for his 
beſt appearance, and is continually telling his happineſs, or ſhewing 
his good-humour, as people in a promenade always mile, and always 
look round to' obſerve whether they are ſeen ſmiling, The politeſt 
| falutation of the Chineſe, when they meet, is, “ Sir, profpetity is 
painted on your countenance 3" * ior; © your whole air announces 
Rey) 5 oh | your 
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your felicity; % and the. writers of travels, W 
chrown upon SMOLLET, ſeem to provide, that their, proſperity, ſhall 
bo: painted on, theig ; . Apaounes 
their felicity. 20} 19321 Q2 PH „ 010 5911 216g 10m» 2 
Cologne, though it bears the name of the Electorate, hy which,jt is 
ſurropnded, is an imperial city; and the EleQor,as to temporal affaing, 
has very lite jutiſdiction within it. The government has an aſſecta. 

tion of being formed upon the model of Republican Rome da form, 
certainly not worthy of imitation, but which is as much diſgraced-by. 
this burleſque'of it, as ancient ſtatues are by the Sildling and the wigs, 
with which they are ſaid to be ſometimes arrayed by, modern bands, 


- oF 


There is 4 fenate of forty-nine perſons, Who, being returned at dif- 
ferem times of the year, are partly, nominated by the remaining 
members, and party; choſen. by twenty-two tribes. of burgeſſes, ot 
r of traders, Or fix | burgomaſters, 19 
pear in public, they 

are preceded en wing fo moge by cheir oon 
arm! Each of che tribes, or companiet, has. a Preſident, and the 
| rwenty-two Preſidents form a Council which ig authoriſed to enquie 

into che conduct of the Senate: but the bumbleneſs, of the burgeſſs 
in eit individual condition has virtually aboliſhed all his ſcheme of 
a political conſtitation. \ Without ſome of the, intelligence; and, pern 
ſonal independence, which are hut Jittle oonſiſtent rith the, gengxal 
poverty and indelence of German traders, nothing but the forma of 
any conſtitution en pe preſerved, long after the yixtual deſtryQign;of 
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it has been meditated by thoſe in a better condition. The greater 
part of theſe companies of traders having, in fact, no trade which can 
place them much above the rank of menial ſervants' to thelr rich 
cuſtomers, the deſign, that their Council ſhall check the Senate, and 
the Senate direct the Burgomaſters, has now, of courſe, little effec, 
And this, or a till humbler condition, is that of feveral cities in Ger- 


_— 0 
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many, called free and independent, i in which the neighbouring ſove- 
reigns have ſcarcely leſs authority, though, with ſomething more. of 
circyriliaince, than in their own dominions. 

The conſtitution of Cologne permits, i indeed, ſome dire ter By 
ence of the Elector; for the Tribunal of Appeal, which i is the ſupreme 
court of law, is nominated by him : he has otherwiſe no direct power 
within the city ; and, being forbidden to refide there more than three 
days ſucceſſively, he does not even retain a palace, but! is contented 
with a ſuite of apartments, reſerved for his uſe at an inn. That this 
excluſion is no puniſhment, thoſe, who have ever paſſed two days at 
Cologne, will admit ; and i it can tend very little to lefſen his influence, 
for the greateſt part of his perſonal expenditure muſt reach the mer- 
chants of the place and the officers of ſeveral of his territorial jurif- 
ditions make part of the inhabitants. His reſidences, with which he 
is remarkably well provided, are at Bonn ; at Bruhl, a palace between 
C ologne and that place; at Poppelſdorff, which is beyond it; at Her- 
20g8 Freud, an | hunting ſeat ; and in Munſter, of which he f is the 
Biſhop. | 

The duties of cuſtoms = exciſe are impoſed by the magiſtrate of 


the 
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the city, and theſe enable them to pay their contribmions to the Ger- 
manic fund; for, though ſuch cities are formally independent of che 
neighbouring princes and nobility, they are not ſo of the general laws 
or expences of the empire, in the Diet of which they have ſome ſmall 
ſhare, forty-nine cifies being allowed to ſend two repreſentatives, and 
thus to have two votes out of an hundred and thirty-ſix. "Theſe duties, 
of both ſorts, are very lilgh at Cologne ; and the firſt form 4 conſider- 
able part of the interruptions, which all the States upon the Rhine 
give to the ebmmerbe of that river, Here alſ6 commodities, in- 
tended to be carried beyond-the city by water, muſt be-'re-ſhipped ; 
for, in order to provide” cargors for the'boatmen of tlie place; veſſels 
. tebull'elh/ Si exrytes fre their naar and; 
as they conſtantly do ſo, the Cologne boatmen are not miuch; behefited 
by the regulation; ; but the transfer of the goods em 7s ſome hands, 
ſubjects them better to the inſpeclion of the cuſtomhouſe officers, and 
makes it neceſſary for the merchants of places, on both ſides trading 
with each other, to have intermediate correſpondents here. Yet, 
notwithſtanding all this aggreffion 9 the freedom of trade, 
Cologne is leſs conſiderable as a port, than, fore Dutch towns, never 
mentioned in a book, and is inferior, perhaps, to half the minor ſea- 
ports in England. e could not find more | thirty veſſels of 
burthen int the quay, all mean and- il. bulk, exitept the Dutch, 
which-are very large, and, being oonſttucted purpoſely for a tedious 
navigation, contain apartments upon the deck for the family bf the 
22 ſkipper, 
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ſkipper, well furniſhed, and ſo commodious as to have four or five 
ſaſhed windows on each fide, generally gay with flower- pots. 
Little flower-gardens, too, ſometimes formed upon the roof of 
the cabin, increaſe the domeſtic ' comforts of the | ſkipper z and 
the neatneſs of his veſſel can, perhaps, be equalled only by that 
of a Dutch houſe. In a time of perfect peace, there is no doubt 
more traffic; but, from what we ſaw; of the general means and 
occaſtons of commerce in Germany, we cannot ſuppoſe it to be much 
reduced by war. Wealthy and commercial countries may be injured 
immenſely by making war either for Germany or againſt it ; by too 
much friendſhip or too much enmity; but Germany itſelf cannot be 
proportionately injured with them, except when it is the ſcene of 
actual violence. Engliſhmen, who feel, as they always muſt, the 
love of their own country much increaſed by the view of others, 
ſhould be induced, at every ſtep, to wiſh, that there may be as little 
political intercourſe as poſlible, either of ' friendſhip or enmity, 
between the bleſſings of their Iſland and the wretchedneſs. of the 


Continent. | | 


Our inn had formerly been a convent, and was in a part of the 
town where ſuch ſocieties are more numerous than elſewhere. ' At 
five o'clock, on the Sunday after our arrival, the bells of churches and 
convents began to ſound on all ſides, and there was "ſcarcely any 
entire intermiſſion of them till evening. The places of public amuſe- 
ment, chiefly a fort of tea-gardens, were then ſet open, and, in many 
ſtreets, the ſound of muſic and dancing was heard almoſt as plainly 
as that of the bells had been before ; a diſguſting exceſs of licentiouſ- 
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neſs, which appeared in other inſtances, for we heard, at the ſame 
time, the voices of a choir on one ſide of the ſireet, and the noiſe of 

2 billiard table on the other. Near the inn, this contraſt was more 
obſervable; While the ſtrains of revelry aroſe. from, an adjoining 
garden, into which our windows opened, a pauſe i in the muſic 
allowed us to catch ſome notes of the veſper ſervice, performing in a 
convent of the order of Clariſſe, only three or four doors beyond. 
Of the ſevere rules of this ſociety we had been told in the morning. 
The members take a vow, not only to renounce the world, but their 
deareſt friends, and are never after permitted to ſee even their fathers 
or mothers, though they may ſometimes converſe, with the latter 
from. behind a curtain. And, leſt ſome lingering remains of filial 
affeQion ſhould tempt an unhappy nun to lift the veil of ſeparation 
between herſelf and her mother, ſhe, is not allowed to ſpeak eyen 


with her, but in the preſence of the abbeſs. Accounts of ſuch hor- 


ible peryerſions of human reaſon make the blood thrill and the teeth 
chatter. Their fathers they can never ſpeak to, for no man is ſut- 
fered to be in any part of the convent uſed by the filterhood, nor, 
indeed, is admitted beyond the gate, Fefße when there i is a neceſſity 
for repairs, when all the votaries of the order are : previouſly ſecluded. 
It is not eaſily, that a cautious mind becomes c convinced of the exiſt. 
ence of ſuch ſevere orders; when it does, aſton ment at the a artificial 
miſeries, which the ingenuity of human bein forms for themſelves 
by ſecluſion, i is as boundleſs as at the other miſeries, with which the 
moſt trivial vanity and envy ſo frequently pollute | the intercourſes of 
ſocial life. The poor guns, thus r entombed during their liyes, 
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are, after death, tied upon a , board, in the clothes they die in, and, 
with only their veils thrown over the face, are buried in the e, 
of the convent. 


During this day, Trinity 3 procelions were paſſing on all 
ſides, moſt of them attended by ſome ſort of martial muſic. Many 
of the pariſhes, of which there are nineteen, paraded with their 
officers ; and the burgeſſes, who. are diſtributed into eight corps, 
under a ſuppoſition that they could and would defend the city, if it 
was attacked, preſented their captains at the ip ane The hoſt 
accompanied all theſe proceſſions. A party of the city guards fol- 
lowed, and forty or fifty perſons out of uniform, the repreſentatives | 
probably of the burgeſſes, who are about ſix thouſand, ſucceeded. | 
Beſides the guards, there was only one man in uniform, who, in the ; 
burleſque dreſs of a drum-major, entertained the populace by a kind 
of extravagant marching dance, in the middle of the proceſſion. Our 
companion would not tell us that this was the captain, X 

The cathedral, though unfiniſhed, is conſpicuous, amongſt a great. 
number of churches, for the dignity of ſome detached features, that 
ſhew part of the vaſt delign formed for the whole. It was begun, in 
1248, by the Elector Conrad, who is related, in an hexameter mſcrip- 
tion over. a gate, to have laid the firſt ſtone himſelf. In 1 320, the 
choir was finiſhed, and the workmen continued to be employed upon. 
the other parts in 1499, when of two towers, deſtined to be 580 feet 
above the roof, one had riſen 21 feet, and the other I5O feet, accotd- 
ing to the meaſurement mentioned in a printed deſeription. We did 
not learn at what period the defign of completing the edifice was 


abandoned; 
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abandoned; but the original founder lived, to ſee all the . 


expended, which he had collected for the purpoſe.” Tn its preſent 
ſtate, the inequality of its vaſt towers renders it a ſtriking object at a 
conſiderable diftance ; and, from the large unfilled area around i it, the 


magnificence of its Gothic architecture, eſpecially of ſome parts, which | 


have not been joined to the reſt, and appear to be the ruined remdine, 


rather than th" commencement of a work, is viewed der roms f 


rr 


delight. 


black marble, raiſed above ſeveral ſteps, which, being free from the 


incongruous ornaments uſual in Romilh churches; is left to impreſs 


the mind by its majeſtic plainneſs The tall painted windows above, 


of which there are fix, are ſuperior in richneſs of colouring and deſigu 
to any we ever ſaw; beyond even thoſe in the Chapter-houſe at 


Vork, and moſt reſembling the very fine ones in the cathedril of Can» 


terbury. 'The nave is deformed by a low wooden roof, which 


appears to have been intended only as a temporary covering, and 
ſhould certainty be ſucceeded by one ef equal dignity to the vaſt 


columns placed for its ſupport, Wenner; Waun ek the r Mur 


e 


deſign can ever be completed © Fast. PW e 
By ſome aceident we did not ſee the das 6f me thres kings r 
Jeruſalem, whoſe odles are affirmed to have been brought here from 


Milan in 1162, 


diamonds paſs, . courſe, WRROR « our eſtimation. | Mt Oo tens Hur. 
1 "* A deſeription 


In the interior of the cathedral, a fine choir "aA to an Wes i 


hen the latter city was deſtroyed by the Emperor | 
Frederic Barbaroſſa. Their boaſted treaſures of golden crowns' and 
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great diſtance from the altar, with an appearance of the utmoſt © 
intentneſs upon the ſervice, and abſtraction from the noiſe of the 
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curtain, their voices often mingle ſweetly: with the Choir. Thiere ure 
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two and three thouſand perſons, or Wee denom 


A deſcription of the churches in Cologne, ſet out with good 8 ; | 
antiquarian minuteneſs, would fill volumes. The whole number of 
churches, chapters and chapels, which laſt are by far the moſt nu- 
merous, is not leſs than eighty, and none are without an hiſtory of 
two or three centuries. They are all opened on Sundays; add we 
can believe, that the city may contain, as is aſſerted, 40, ooo ſouls, \ k 
for nearly all that we ſaw were well attended. In one, indeed, the þ f 
congregation conſiſted only of two or three females, kneeling at a 
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proceſſions, that could be eaſily heard within. They were — 
covered with à looſe black drapery; whether for penarice e, or not "be 12 
did not hear. In the cathedral, a figure in the fame attitude as 
rendered more intereſting by her ſituation beneath the broken aftfies 
and ſhattered fret-w ork of a painted window, through v RK HE tiys | 
of the ſun ſcarcely penetrated to break the made the Had chioſen. 24 
Several of the chapels are not much larger than an ordinary apart 
ment, but they are higher, Mat the nuns of ſome adjoining cohVe n,jt 
may have a gallery, where, veiled from obſetvation by a” — 


chirty- nine convents of women and nineteen of inen, which are ſup- 
poſed to contain about fifteen hundred perſons. The chapters, of Y 
which ſome are noble and extremely opulent, ſupport Heatly four 4 a ö 
hundred more; and there are ſaid to be, upon the Whole, between N ; 1 
avi" i 
1:28] K * Tn, bi Din, Cologne. 7 
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Cologne, Walls of  comvents and Their gardeds; appear in every 
bell ſounds while you ere paſſing. Some of their female inhabitants 
may be ſeen in various parts of the city, for there is an ordert, the 
members bf which are employed, by rotation, iu teaching children 
and attending the ſick. Thoſe, of the noble chapters are litile more 
confined than if they were: with their. own families, being permitted 
to viſit their friends, to appear at balls and promenades, to wear what 
dreſſes they pleaſe, ' except when they chaumt-in/ the choir, and to 
quit the chapter, if the offer of an acceptable marriage induces their 
families to authoriſe it; but their own | admiſſion into the chapter 
proves them to be noble by ſixteen quarterings,-or four generations, 
and the offer muſt be from a perſon of equal rank, or their deſcend- 
ants could not be received into ſimilar n an ener cir- 
cumſtanoe in the affairs of the German nobleſſe. 
Some of theſe eee /Theie 1 
habits were remarkably graceful ; robes, of lawn and black filk flowed 
from the ſhoulder, whence a quilled tuff, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of Queen Elizabeth's time, ſpread round the neck. The hair Was 
in curls, without powder, and in the Engliſm fühlen: Their volcet 
were peculiarly ſweet, and they ſung the ry dart 
PRIOR that was extremely intereſting. © |; 
The Jeſuity' Ce a ee 
8 diſplay of paintings over its numerbus altare, as well a of 
marble pillars. The churches of the chapters are, for che moſt part, 
very large, and endowed with the richeſt ornaments, which are, how- 
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ever, not ſhewn to the publie, except upot days of fits! We do not 
remember to have ſeen that of the chapter of St. Urſula; where heads 
and other relics are {aid to be handed to you from ſhelves, liks'books- 
in a lbrary; nor that of the convent of Jacobins, where ſome M88. 
and other effects of Albert n ann 
‚ MENG 9p e ig; | ound edt fir 
Oppoſite to the Jeſuits* church, PREY wounded fol- 
diers, ſeveral of whom were walking in the court yard before it, half+ 
cloathed in dirty woollen, through which the bare arms of many 
appeared. Sickneſs and neglect had ſubdued all the ſymptoms of a 
ſoldier ; and it was impoſſible. to diſtinguiſh the wounded French 
from the others, though we were aſſured that ſeveral of that nation 
were in the crowd. The windows of the hoſpital were filled with 
figures ſtill more wretched. There was a large aſſemblage af ſpedta- 
tors, who looked as if they were aſtoniſhed to ſee, that war is com- 
pounded of ſomething . e he A hi zh it ĩs ſo eaſy 
to be informed. eb ER: l {14a 33104 v4.2 411 ft 
The ſoldiery of Cologne are nk the command of eee 
and are employed only within the gates of the city. The whole 
body does not excęed an hundred and fifty, whom we dam reviewed 
by their colonel, in the place before the Hotel de: Prague. The uni- 
form is red, faced with white. The men wear whiſkers, and affe& 
an air of ferocity, but appear to be a4 lads a 
old in their guard- houſes. unt, BIA 0 inn 
Proteſtants, dee weed their Ja ng es * | 
exerciſe of their religion within the walls of the city, but have a cha- 
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pehinpa village on the other fide. of che Rhine. At ſome of the 
chief merqhants; an thoſe ho are moſt uſcfuh to the inhabitants, 
are of the reformed church, they ventured lately to requeſt that they 
might have a place of worſhip within the city; but they received the 
common anſwer, which oppoſes all ſort of improvement, religious or 
civil, that, though the privilege in itſelf might be juſtly required, it 
could not be granted, ur ee 
thing more. r n | 
The government . Ceo = 
Elector, as arclibiſhvp; and the Chapter as his council. ' In civil mat- | | 
ters; though. the city conſtitution is. of little eſſect, the real power is 
not ſo conſtantly with him as might be ſuppoſed z-thoſe;/who huer 
inlluenes, bring ſometimes; out; af his intereſt... ; Converſation, r u 
were told, was ſearcelyleſs free than in Holland, where there · is juſtly 
no oppoſition to any opinion, however improper, or abſurd, except 
ſrom the zeaſon of thoſey who hear it. On that account, and betdiiſe - 
of its eaſy intercourſe with Bruſſels and Spa; this city ĩs ſormeviliat the 
reſort of Krangers, by whom, ſuch converſation. i; perhaps;' chiefly; 
carried on; but thoſe muſt come from very wretched countries; 
who: can find pleaſure in a reſidence at Cologne. 
Amongſt the public buildings muſt be zeckyned the Tbeatre, 
which we did not ſee the inſide, there being no performance, during | 
our ſtay, except on Sunday. This, it ſeems, may be opened; wich- 
out offence to the Magiſtrates, though a proteſtatitiichiitrch/uray-avt, 
It ſtands /in a row / of! fmall - houſes, from-whichzit:4is diſtinguiſhed 
only by a aloud, front, once tawdry and now dirtypwith-the-inſcrip- 
eln Q 23 . tion 
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Cologne for Bonn, paſſing through am avenue of himes, which 
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tion, „Affe Cratiify u Werbaribus,” The Totenzhouſe id an b 
ward and irregular ſtone building. The arſenal, which is in one of 
the narroweſt ftreets, we ſhould have paſſed, without notice, if it had 
not been pointed out to us. As à building; it is nothing more than” 
ſuch as might be formed out of four or five of che Whalneft houſes 
hid into one. Its contents are ſaid to be thiefly antient wo of 
various faſhions and ſizes, not rn eee eee in 
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"Uwe; a een tedious ee e 


extends from one place to the other, without interruptioti; except 
where there is a ſmall half way village. The diſtanee is not leſs 
than eighteen miles, and the diverſified culture of the plains; through” 
which ir paſſes, is unuſually grateful to the eye, aſter the dirty 
buildings of Cologne and the long uniformity of corn lands in the 
approach to it. Vines cover à great part of tlieſe plains, and are 
here firſt ſeen in Germany, except, indeed, within the walls of 
Cologne itſelf, which contain many large incloſures, converted: from 
gardens: and orchards' into well ſheltered” vineyards. The vines 
reminded us of Engliſh hop plants, being ſet, like them, in rows, and 
led round poles to various heights, though all leſs than that of hope. 
Corn, fruit or herbs were frequently growing between the rows, 
whoſe light green foliage mingled beautifully with yellow wheat 
and larger patches of garden plantations, that fpread, without any 


„ incloſures, 
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indofures, 40 the {wecping Rhine, on the leſt. ini e 
the blue ridges of Weſtphalian mountains. On the right, the plains 
extend to a chain of lower and leſs diſtant hills, whoſe ſuirts are. 
covered with vines and ſummits darkened with thick woods, thus > 
The Heat palace of Bruhl is on the right hand of the ond, 
at no great diſtance, but we were not told, till afterwards; of the mag 
r eee | 
curioſity. 

On a. green and circular hill, near the Rhine, 425 che Duns: 
dictine abbey of Siegbourg, one of the firſt pictureſque objects of 
the rich approach to Bonn; and, further on, the caſtle-dike towers 
of a. convent; of noble ladies; both ſocieties celebrated fox. their: 
wealth and the pleaſantneſs of their ſituations, - which... command. 
extenſive. proſpects over the country, on each fide of the-xiver.:;. Ae 
we drew near Bonn, we frequently caught, between the trees of the: 
avenue, imperfect, but awakening glimpſes of the pointed mountains, 
beyond ; contraſted with the ſolemn grandeur of | which, was; dhe 
beauty of a round woody hill, apparently ſeparated from them only. 
by the Rhine and crowned with the ſpire. of a comely eonvent. 
Bonn, with tall ſlender ſteeples and the trees of its ramparts, thus 
backed by ſublime mountains, looks well, as you approach it from- 
Cologne, though neither its noble paluce, nor the ee which 
waſhes its walls, are ſeen from hene. 

We were aſked our names at the gate, has Dade AA 
paſſports, or baggage- A long and narrow ſircet leads from! thenes" 
to the market place, not diſguſting you either with the gloom; or the 
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dict of Cologne, though mean houſes are abundantly. intarmiæed 
with che others, and the beſt are far. from admirable. The phy 
| fiognomy of the place, if one may ule the expreſſion, is wholeſome, 
though. humble. By the recommendation of a, Dotch ; merchant, 
we went to. an inn in another ſtreet, branching from the market 
place, and found it the cleaneſt, ſince we had left Holland. 
Bonn may be called the political capital of the country, the 
EleQor's Court being held only there; and, what would not be 
expected, this has importance enough to command the reſidence 
of an agent from almoſt every Power in Europe. The preſent 
Elector being the uncle of the Emperor, this attention is, perhaps, 
partly paid, with the view, that it may be felt at the Court of | 
Vieunae;» ExeiyRufGads not untajreſented in this minijiure Statewnin: | 
Ihe EleQor's; palace is, in point of grandeur, much better fitted, ; 
to be the ſcene of diplomatic ceremonies, than thoſe, of many greater 
Soyereigns.z,,and it is fitted alſg for better than diplomatic, purpoſes, 
being placed before ſome of the moſt ſtriking of nature's features, f 
Which it is nearly as worthy an ornament as art can, make. It, is 
ſeated on the weſtern bank of the Rhine, the general courſe of which f 
it fronts, hough it forms. a conGderable angle with the part imme 
diately neareſt, ,. The, firſt emotion, on perceiving it, being that, of. 
admiration, at its vaſtneſs, the wonder is, of courſe, equal, wih 
which you diſcover, that it is only part of a greater deſign. , It con- 
fiſts, of a centre andd an eaſtern. wing, which are, completed, and of a 
weltern wing, of which not half, is yet,raiſed., ,,The/ extent from 
eat. to, weſt. is ſo great, that, if, we, had enquired the meaſurement, 
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we mould have been hut little affiſted in Baut en meg uf ef es 
tacle, exhibited by ſo immenſe a building gg ets 2 
It is of ſtone, of an architecture, Naeh ud ed eee 0 the 
grandeur ef its extent, but which fills no part with eee 
ivelegant ornatents“ Mong the whole garden frontp which is the 
chief, a broad terrace ſupports a promenade and an orangery of noble 
trees, oocuſſonally refreſhed by fountains; That; otnaiticiited' Wir 
ſtatues, riſe from marble bafons. An arcade through the centre of 
the palace leads to this terrace; from whente the proſpct· is Arik 
ingly beautiful and ſublime. The eye paſſes over the green li. 
of the garden and a tract of level country to the groupe; called the 
Seven Mountains, broken, rocky and abrupt towards theirs ſum- 
mits, yet ſweeping finely near their baſes, and utüting with che 
plains by long aid gradual deſcents, that ſpread round many miles. 
The neareſt is about a league and a half off. We! ſaw them under 
the cloudteſs y of June, inveſted with the 'miſtineſs of heat, which,” | 
ſoftening their rocky points, and half velling' their receſſes, left tue 
for the imagitation to ſupply; and gave them an] abriu/appeiiratits,” 
a faint tint of ſilvery: grey, that was inexpreffibly inuereſting! Te 
Rhine, that winds at their feet, was coricealed from us by the gürden 
groves, but from the upper rem of ptr} e 
its majeſty;// 14) 14 1+ 1 57 ant c e e Ro e 
e che ſmaller NE, Poppelldor | 
terminates a long avenue of limes and cheſnut trees,” that Sominu- 
nicates with both' buildings, and above are the hill” 21d the content 


Sante Crucit, e liner n out from among firs and ruby 
ſteeps. 
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ſteeps. From thence the weſtern horizon is bounded by a range of 
hills, cloathed to their ſummits with wood. The plain, that extends A 
between theſe and the Rhine, is cukivated with vines and corn, and | | 
the middle diſtance is marked by a pyramidal mountain, darkened by "a 
wood and crowned with the tower and walls of a ruined caſtle. 8 1 
The gardens of the palace are formally laid out in ſtraight walls J 
and alleys of cut trees; but the ſpacious lawn between theſe gives fine 
effect to the perſpective of the diſtant mountains; and the bowery i 
Walks, while they afford refreſhing ſhelter from a ſummer ſun, allow | 
partial views of the palace and the romantic landſcape. 4 * uf 
It was the Elector Joſeph Clement, the ſame who repaired 4 
city, left in a ruinous ſtate by the ſiege of 1703, under the Duke of | © 4 
Marlborough, that built this magnificent reſidence. There =4 
it many ſuites of ſtate rooms and every ſort of apartment uſual ian 
the manſions of Sovereigns ; ſaloons: of audience and ceremony, 4 
library, a cabinet-of natural hiſtory and a theatre. Though chats 
are readily opened to ſtrangers, we are to confeſs, that we did n 
fee them, being prevented by the attentions of thoſe, whoſe ci 
lities gave them à right to command us, While their ſituatiqns * 4 
enabled them to point out the beſt occupation of our-time. | The | 
hall of the grand maſter of the Teutonic order, ornamented 6 
portraits of all the grand maſters, we are, however, forry to have 
neglected even for the Ne of mein un we were mY 
ſently ſhewn. | 
Leaving the pallce, we paſſed through the dd an he % 
to'a fine avenue of turf, * a mile long, bordered by alley of 
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tall trees, ind th de; that the late Dear dad Uelgüed Wen 
A canal in th thiddle of it, for an opportunity of pafſiug between 
His palacks,” by land, or Water; . he might win. The palace of 
Poppel{fortF terminates the perſpedttve of tkis avenue“ It is u final 
bullding, Turrenmded" by its gardens, in a tiſte hot ve very Sees, and 
reinarſeable lefty for the pledſatitnels bf Its" frat, © An arcade, 
alfing” a” court in the "interibr, rommunicates' With all the 
apartments on dhe gtound floor, which is the principal, and with 
the gardens) en the caſterh de of the chateau. The ary 
rough a Imal- hall, decorated” with the fights of Kunting, 
| round ny the Whole arcade flags” - heads are placed, at Arm 
diſtances, * Theſe have remained here, fince the reign of Clement 
f Auguſtus, the fbunder of the palace, who died. in 17615 and th they 
exhibit Yomne'part of the hiffory ef This like; For, undef each, n a 
inſciiption, rlatiig the events and date of the Tra by which be ; 
Kille It "There ave twenty-three Tuch © ofnarments," Wee Fen: 
| The greate greateſt part of the furniture had had been removed, Airing the : 
approach & che French; in 179 23 ; and the 'Archducheſs Maris | 
Chriftina, is whom the Elefor, her r brothet dad kent the chateau, 
vas now yery-far from Tumpruckity a accormbdated. On this account, 
the paſſed moch af, her time, « at Goode erg, A 5 place 
in the neigtibourhood. Aſter her retreat fronk Bruſfel s in confe- 
quence of the advances of the French 1 in the lame 7 the had 
accompanied | her . 2 K the Duke of Saxe Teſchen, i into Saxony; 


; but, fince Lis appolatipens to to the command of the Emperor's army 
ire R | | : of 
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of the Upper Rhine, her ie had been eſtabliſhed in 9 8 
nin of her brother. ts” I, dec e d h- r ür 
We were ſhewn through her apartments, ; which ſhe bad left nr” 
i Goodeſberg, a few hours before. On the table of her fitting room 
lay the fragments of A pointed croſs, compoſed of ſmall pieces, like - 
our diſſected maps, the putting 0 Which together; exerciſes inge · 
| nuity and paſſes, perhaps, for a ſort of piety. " The, attendant ſajd, 
that it ſerved to paſs the time; but it cannot. be ſuppoſed, that rank 
and fortune have ſo little power to beſtow happineſs,” as that their 


poſſeſſors ſhould have work 1 ſuch means, of — — the-trours 47 


* 5 


W ol 5, SH L 
On another: table, Was beak a map of all the countries,” then * 
included i in the Theatre of War, and on it a box, filled with ſmall 7 
pieces, of yarious coloured Wax, intended to mark the pofitians of 
Ws the different armies. Theſe were of many ſhades, for the Arch bk 5 
| cheſs, who is ſaid to be converſant with military affairs and to | i] 
have deſcended to the fring of bombs at the ſiege of Liſle; was 4 
able to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral corps of the allied armies, chat were 4 
acting ſeparately from each other. The poſitions were marbed up 
to the lateſt accounts then” public. . The courſe of her thoughts ; 
waz viſible from this chart, and they were intereſting | to curioſity, | 
being thoſe of the-ſiſter of the late unfortunate. Queen of France. + 
' The- walls of an adj oining cabinet -were - ornamented wirh 1 
ings from the antique by the. — diſpoſed upon a . : ; 
ground and e inſtead of tappfery. RS MIT Ir DA 3 
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— a rotunda,"riſing. "oo Alte, . tough Gil, 
is ſplendid with painting and gilding In. the centre are four altars, | 
| formed tt dhe four ſides of u ſquare- pedeſtal, tharſuppotts'a Ggure | 
| of our Saviour; bat te betty of this defigit # marred by the vanity 
of placing near each altar che ſtatue of a founder of the Teutonic 
order: The: furgiture of the Heere gallery is of erimſon velver- 
kan ih a. sl 5 bb? E IN Upge I #7 . 51 . ax fe 121d 46 att 
On Aether Us of the chateau, we were fliewn Soda | 
entirely covered with grotto work, and called the hall of ſhells ; a 
a curious inftarice,of patient induſtry, having. been completed by one 
man, during a lböur of many*years!.”.Its ſituation in the middle f 
| an inhablted/manflgh is wiſuitable* to the' character of x grotto;/ but 
its coolaeſs muſt render it a 'very convenient retreat, and the like- 
neſſes of atimals, a5 well 'a- the other forins, inte which the ſhells 
are thrown, though not very elegant, are\fanciful endugh, eſpecially... 
as the ornaments eee n. Play into ſeveral eee 'the 
room. NA * a9 Iu ON WA 
Lesting the pla dy che bare 05 a woe, that nearly ende 5 
1 ry pallet} through "the plealurt village of Poſpelldorſh and 
afcended'the: hill Sar Caverns; rd ſo from the corivent of 
the ſame name, which+occupies its ſurnmit, - The road wound 


berwcen thick vod, but we ſoön leſt it for f pache that led more 


immediately 10 che ſummit, among ſhrubs and \ptaritations of lach 

and fir,” and which opened. into eaſy avenues of turf, that ſometimes 

"allowed. — 1 2 other N e ol the Plains 
„ XR 2 e around. 


"died The. tf. ws FOSTER 
with plants, which made.us regret the want of 4 Botaniſts knows 
ledge and pleafures. During- the aſcent, he, peaked "dps of | 
mountains of the Rhine, fo often «dmired below, began te appear 
above a ridge of dark woods, very * near. us, in -a contraſt: of . 
hues, which' was exquiſitely fine. ae now. near exening ; the 
miſtineſs of heat was gone from. the-ſyrſace of theſe mountains, and 
RR 
upon the {ky, like ſupernatural tranſparencies-. | 
| We had heard, at Bonn, of the Capuchins“ eons. and e . 
heſitation to knock at their gate, after taking ſage reſt in the parties * 
of the'church, from whence we looked. down anather ſide ef he 
mountain, over the long plains between Bonn and Cologne. Haring 
waited ſome time at the gate, during which.many ſteps fled along” | 
the paſſage and the head of a monk appeared pecping through a” 
window aboye, a ſervant admitted us ĩnto a' parlour, adjoining, the 
refectory, which appeared to have been juſt leſt. This was the firſt 
convent we had entered, ang "We could not help expecting 17 
more chan others had deſerided'; an involugtary habit; from which 
few are free, and which. need. not de imputed. to vanity, fo long a6 
the love of ſurpriſe thall be ſo viſible i in human purſuits, . When 
the lay-brother had quitted us, to inform the ſuperior ef our re- 
queſt; not a footſtep, or a voice approached, for near a quarter of an 
| hour, and the place ſeemed as if uninhabited, Our curioſity! had | 
tea within the room, Mo rg amal plainneks - 
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| nbc; Ingen things chal ths wal} an 
 gination-coukd, ſappoſe peculiir-to a cgavent. Az, length, a monk - | 
appeared, brho reteived us with. infighe. gaod-dumpur, and. wat. the | 
eaſe which; muſt bhaiebees. ac nd, in norergoneral lere His | 
2 ˙ Is: 
ä W apts of. 
ſorromr, 'on-penancs, ind were, indeed, animated by 3 ale of Sheer 
r eee pieſt 
- bitant of the gayeſt city. S260 ene ww L3G 4 2 * . 

Through ſome dee padlages, is mhich be & 1 | 
| and we id pot pareine another mankwe palles ig the durch. lere 
the favous of-feveral Heere bas allied the. diſplay. of peintinga, 
marble, ſculptire, gold and filver, mingled and arranged with magoi-- 
ficent effec... Among theſe” was the marble fiatus, brought from... 
England, at a'great expence, and here called. a repreſentation of See. 
Anne; bg is lid te have kaund the Croft, Our conduttor ſoemed © 
MW te it's ae and defiroys of being thought 
fo ; a diſpoſuon, which gaye an an. awkpardaels to. his manner, v when, 
in in noticlag-a, relic, be was, obliged ten touch zupgn ſome unproved . 
and unimportant tradition, peculiar, to, bie church. and not elfential 
to the leaſt article of our faith... His ſenſe of gecorum as member 


he er aps dae Front Hh, en ey, „„ 


man. 2 2 4 1 ; 7 
dees ee ds | n 
. it is Holding in bo & intradyced. to 


* cating the. coihforts of religion. To, ſuch writers, the probable 
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p 0 | 
| | conſideration by any. treans fo; trivial and ſo Aiable 3a kale It is, . 

| indeed,” wonderful, that dhe abſurd exhibitions, made in- Romiſh | 

E churches, W010 ſo often be. ginutely « geſeribed, and dwat upon in” 

| terms of ludicrous exultation-by thoſe, who-do nt iptend'that -moſk 

F malignant f offences againſt human nature, the endeavour to,excite | |_| 
2. wretched vanity by 1 ſarcaſm. and: -jeſt, and to employ, it in eradi- 5h, 


miſchief | of uniting wich the mentigd. of the · moſt important 2 
"divine dodrines the moſt ridiculous of: human impoſitions ought © 
to be "apparent 3 and,” as the riſk” is. unneceſlary / in a Proteſtant | 
F country, why is- it encountered 5. That perſons otherwiſe inclined * 
- Jhoild adopt. theſe topics "ks not ſurpriſing; the eaſieſt pretences to 

Vit are Found to be made by: means of familiar alluſions to lacred* | 

: ſubjects, becauſc. their vebeſſary incongruity. accompliſhes t the greateſt. 

Part of what, in other caſes, ouſt be done by wit Tal, there will, 

* therefore, never: be an end oFfuch alluſibos, ell it It · ĩs generally ſeen, 

chat they are the reſources and tymptoms of mean. underſtandings, 

| Urged by the feyeriſh, deſire of an. projnenge, to which. 2 * 

| themſe)ves inadequate. {A 8 > W O46 OI *., 
F roha't the chapel we aſcended co a . tower. of. the convent, whence + 

al No ſcattered. ſceries, per , whaſe beauty, or r Gublicaity, x we had caught 

-. partial glimpſes betweeg the: v below, were,colleed. into one. 

_vaſt lanidſcdpe, a\bexhibited] aimdſt to. a. fingle glance, The wes, - 

on which the convent Rang, communds. the wholg, hogizon, . To 
thc north, rend the wide plaids, before ſeen, corel, with corn, | 
e oY 2 Re . . - they © 
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———— und with vas and. ideas : whoſe diene 
colours formed a gay checker work with yillages, conven. 3 and callles.” . 
The grandeur of. this level, was üögbroben- x ivy antofires, "what 
could deem to diminich ite vaſtneſo- The range 0 of .woody heights, 
that bound. it on the weſt; extend to ine ſouthward, a Wagues 
beyond "the? hill Sable e but: che, uniform afd upbroken 
ridges of diſtant monntains, on the eaſt; ceaſe bebere he Seien 
Mountaigs. riſe above the Rhine in. all theix f. awful majeſty, The 
5 baſes of che later wore yet-corgealed by the woody ridge. near the 
convent, which, gives - fuch enchanting eſſeg to their Sahl points. | | 
| The ſKy above them was clear tld glowing, unfigined by the lighteſt _ 
vapour; and theſe mougtain ill qppeated ppon .. uke inſihitieig)/ 
6 viſions. - Qn'the. two higheſt pinnacles' -we could Juſt diſtinguiſh te 
, ruins of caſtles," and, on 2 lower precipies;,a building, which. our 
reverend guide Pointed. out as a convegt, Acdicajed: to St. Bernd. 
' giving 1 us new, r occaſion to admire where] vie of & 26 Mock. in wer 
e of ſituations. - OW EN Ce \ ONE i er Wa: 

. Oppoſite 4 40 che Siren a U therplaine of. Goodebey, ifs 
pn by the chain of hills already mentioned, Sick begia in the ; 
Bk, neighbourhood of Cologye, and whole w {ſpreading into/France, | 
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there aſſume the name of the Foreſt of Ard 


of theſe wogds the. Elegr has a Wind ns fen, alpoſt der 1 


of lich open. upon a a different alley, and nt A fag can croſs eſe 
withqut being ſeen from the ae. Jr is . melanholy: to conſider, 
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| "that e ug frequent, motives 'of man” 8 rn the beauti- 
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| bal cee Signs are onty hoſe of detroying be scan an. 
mals that inhibit her undes. Strange! that her lovely ſcehes cans 


1 


not ſoften bis bear to quilder- pleaſures, or elevate hls fancy to nobler- 
purſuits, anf that he muſt Mill ſeek his amuſeniont in ng death 
among the harmleſs and the happy. | 
e eee iter ee 15 
: part of which was planted with vines the Bork Farther exhibited ts 
good humour and liberaliry. eee Sons mus. 
the war, of which he appeared to know the-lateſt ; ſpoke pf his friends | 
in Cologne and other. places z/ dreyy a tudicrous -piaure' of the effect 
| Wen rare rope apc. moans 
r rc nem mag ohh Theres ſaid he, . it would - | | l 
be ſuppoſed, that dome harlequin was walking in a-cipnchin's des 4 
do attract TpeAttors, Tor | Pantomime; hote nobody will follow bn, 
+ It he ſhould leaf them to are.; Every used Tay h. c, and + 
laughs at the ways of others, Conſidering the effetts, which differs” Ns 
ences ſometimes have, there are few things che Lindo enn "Oe 


is 


| Tort of laughter: ain Wa, 3 Aman 2 2 
Tue garden wabſtored with fruits andthe „lt tararſes of h 1 
Ale but *was. eld out with - no attention t beauty, its ihinileable | | 

; prospects "having, as the good. monk Gia, rendered the ſociety cars 
"Tels oh eb advantages. * Alter erchadging oor thinks for his civile 
-ugainſt His thanks for the viße we defcended eee 
ſteep road, bordered with firs and] fragrant thrubs, which frequently 
opened to corn lends and were e 
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— jepiphoyte Te de nobility-hs affords an 
example of {6'much perſona] dignity, as to be able to e, 
oſtentatious cuſtomiʒ and to remove ſome of the ceremonial barriers, - 
which men do not cbaftently place berween thinſeives and mmer k. 
lo w- being, except from ſome conſciouſneſs of perſonal weakneſs. 
All ſovereignis, who have had any ſenſe of their individual liberty and 
power, have ſhewn 2 readineſs to temoye ſuch bartiers;' but not 
many have been able to effect fo much as! the Elector of Cologne + 
againſt the chamberlains, pages, and other footmanry-of their courts, © 
who. are always upon the alerte to defend the falle magnificeace that 
makes their offices ſoem neceſſary. He now enjoys. many, of he 
bleſfings, uſual only ia? private ations; among others,” that of con- 
verſing with great numbers of perſons, not foreed . into n 
their rank; and of diſpailing with much, of that attendance, which 


would render his menial ſervants part of his company... Sr 4: int 
| His feeretary, Mir. Elgret, whom; we bad the pleaſure % e. 


gave us ſome accounts: of the [induſtry and carcfulneſs. of his 
private life, which, he judicioufly ' thought were better thay * 
other panegyries upon his maſter. His attention 10 the xelief, ems 


ployment and education. of the e ſtate of manufacturer = 


and the encouragement. of talents, appears to be coütinnalz and his 


Country *guld "ſoon have, elapſed from the e general wretchedneſy of | 
Germany, if the eve of tres cxmpagn bd wgtdeſtrood whit 4 


thirty years of care and improvement cannot reſtore. . 1 (lx 
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CHAMANDE) | 65,542 
„ 1 


— been eee; part of che 

commeree, which; theugk it is of -{v title uſe at Cologne; ig here 
e eee and ſenms to he \ Mimated: dbove its 
amount. The town,” which is much neater/than'theotheis/in the 
electorate, and ſo pleuſatitly ſituated, that its name has been ſuppoſed 
to be formed from the Latin ſynonymifor good; is\ornunierted: by: 
few public buildings, except the palace. - "What is called the Univer- 
fry is a/'ſiall brick building, ufed more as a ſchool than c collage, 
except that the maſters ats called profeſlors. . Thee principal church of 
four, which arg within the walls, is a large building, diſtinguiftied by 
ſeveral ſpires, but not remarkable for i antiquity! dn beauty. 
May of the German powers retain ſoma ſhow'of « repreſentitive. 
government, as to allairs'of finance, and have States, by which taxes 
are voted. Thoſe of che dleftorate of Cologtie conſiſt of four colleges, 
repreſeriting the clergy; nobility, knights andcifier; the votes ate givers | 
by colleges, fo-tharthe inhabitants of the alte: if bey cleft their rept | 
ſentatives faltly, hy vote in four. Theſe States aſſemible at Bonn. 

one of the privileges, eh it ls ſurpriting that the preſent Neeber: 
ſhould retal, is that of grinding corn fer the eonſumpuen · of he 
whole town; Tin mill, Me thoſe of all the towns on the Rhine; 18 
a floating one, moore in the river, which t re 
bad at Bonn; 3 privilege is not entirdly/aiſwerablo 
for it, chere being better throughout the whole coupe 18 
generally appears in robe, with glazed cruſts, rp rap 
not brown, but ere of dirty he Ic. 585 om Ty 75 ee 13 
| . 725 | There 
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There ate few ae Deny without walls, which, when the 
dreadful ſcience of war was leſs advanced than at preſent, ee 


protected them againſt large armies. Theſe are no ſo uſeleſa, that 
ſuch cannon as Ras ene e n nok be | 


132 


- 


cons af Benne of this fort; andy chonghthiy mare ebe ber. 
ter, when the Duke of Marlborough, arrived. before them, it is won 
derful that they ſhould: have ſuſtained a regular ſiege, during, which 
great part of the town was demoliſhed... The.eleQorate. of Cologne 
is, indeed, ſo il prepared for war, eee 
could reſiſt ten thouſand men fot three daes. 
The inhabitants of Bonn, whenever they regret che loſs of at 
fortifications, ſhould be reminded of the three ſieges, Which, in e 
| cCourſe of thirty years, nearly deſtroyed their city. Of theſe the ſinſt 
| was in 1673, when. the EleQor had received a French garriſon, into 
it ; but the reſiſtance did not then gontinue many days... It, was jm 
this ſiege that the Prince of Orange, afterwards our . honoured 
William the Third, had one of his few military ſucceſſes „ i. 1699, 
e the Erench, who had lately defended it, returned. to attack it 5 and. 
It | before they could ſubdue the ſtrong garr iſon leſt ini it by the EleQor 
of Brandenburg, the palace and ſeveral public. buildings were der 
| 5 — reed The third, ſiege was commanded by the Duke: pf Marlha- 
rough, and continued from the 24th of April, to the .26th,of May, | 
| the French being then the defenders, and the celebrated Ohorn one 
of the — It was not an fifteen year: akterwards, chat all the 
Try of me houſes, 
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| houſe; demblifhe?- in his: fog, — by 
plas: Joſepl. ere E ena e e 


the Empire: in the preſent war be has ſupplied ſome what more than 
this allotment; and, when we were at Bonn, two thouſand recruits 
were in trainings His troops wear the general uniform. of the: Empire, 
| ble TR which many of the. Gremanic ſoneraignggiye 

their continger troops, while: thoſe of their rate 
; -other. colours. ;/The Auſtrian, en 
are chiefly in . White, faced wich, ehe blue, grey, 
artillery are dreſſed, wick very little ſhew, in a cloak ſpeckled with 
light browns: fs tee lu, ee eee, CPE 


ww — - 


Bonn was one of the very ſew places: in Germany; which wa left 
wich ee (tie eee ee eee eee eee | 


of ſtupendous 


tion in the midſt of fruitful-pleins;" in the 
mountains; and en he hank of 4. river, thut, in ſummer, is impelled 
by the. Giflolded W 0 and, ene e 


juſt eee and levers; in pls af b — 
ſuch. countries ſupply eee having the ala 
government, cſtabli by the 
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region in ih midſt 1 iSnorance, nj e ie dad enen. 
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The preſent Elector maintains, in time of peace about eight hun- 
aha 4 ſoldigrs}*tilets is the number of his contingent to the army of 


or red; but the 


berech like e greon'ſpiot; oy in an Arablan deſert; cheers the ſee 
and n. the hopes of the ne traveller.” ee 99h | 
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Tuer ride fm Deus bo W aeg ieee 
teague over 2 natrow plain; covered with corn and viheyarde. On 
our "right was the range of hills, before” ſeen from the mountain 
Sxncrz Cxvers, ſweeping into frequent receſſes, 211d farting fors 
ward into promontories, with inequalides, which gave exquiſite rien 
neſs to the foreſt, that mantled from their baſes to their utinoſt fum- 


mits. Many a lurking village; with its lender grey ficeple;'peeped | 


dous mountains, that bind” the eaftetn ſhore of the RRine; gradually 
loſt their atrial complexion, as we approdched them,” and difplayed 
new features and new enchatitments; an evet-varying illuſion,” to 
— the tranſient circumſtance of thunder clouds contributed.” The 

un- beams, ſtreaming among theſe clouds, threw partial gleams upon 
je precipices, and, followed by dark ſhadows, gave” ſurprifing” and 
inimitable effect to the natural colouring” of the mountains, whoſe 
pointed tops we now diſcerted to be covered wich duk heath, 
extended down their rocky ſides, and mingled with'the reddiſh and 
light yellow tints of other vegetation and the ſoll. It was delightful 
0 watch ann. over theſe Keeps, mn 
oY 11 
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ap bi an Be Lavin hem 1s fan's rp, cu 
brought out all their hues into vivid contraſt... Wld 
Near Goodeſberg, a ſmall mountain, eee 
midal, riſes from. the Plain, bib i: rms 40 terminate, and nee 
the village, that lies along its ſouthern ſkirt. This mountain, covered 
with vineyards and thick deaf hoe ls ls, mee ene Mich 
tower and {omg ſhattered.) | | 
At the entrance of — ae Ae J 
b 4 rn filled wich ſoldier apparently . 


cloſer comma; We ae eee e eee n 
and of his; picure,. in the preſase to; Shakeſpeare, of cotemporary, 
wretchodpeſs and joy, When“ the-reveller js haftening to his ning, = 
and the mourners. is burying bis friend.” This xa. a,proceiian ot 
wounded French priſoners, chiefly, boa, whoſe appearance had, 
indeed, led us to ſuſpect their nation, before we fam the ſtamp of the. 
faſees, and che, words, * Repwbligue Frongajſe', upon the buttons of 
ſome, whom. de bed pewly overſet. The few, that, could. raiſe 
themſelves aboye the floor. of the —— nes ra 
or lid with, knob... They: did not talk to the nor did the 
N | 6 wh over them. 0 Men rig s 
Ina Deine hrondhe aliens a. row of large houſes,. built upon: 
A t rele: Wing len, form: the Mule mme 
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jeſs abrupt declivities Hit dhe Fiss, on the north.” The Whole 
maſs exhibits 'a grandeur of outline; ſuch' as the penal Ape 
deſcribe; but fancy may paint the ſtupendous precipices of rock, 
that riſe over the Rhine, the rich tuftings of wood, that emboſs the 
cliffs or lurk within the receſſes, the ſpiry ſummits and the ruined 
caſtles, faintly diſcerned, that crown them. Tet the appearance of 
theſe mountains,” though more grand, from Goodeſberg, is lefs 
ſublime than from Bonn; for the nearneſs, which increaſes theit 
grandeur, diminiſhes their ſublimity by removing the  obſcutity | 
that had veiled them. To the ſouth of this plain; the Jong perſpective 
is croſſed by further ranges. of mountains; which open to glimpſes = 
of others ſtill beyond j an endleſs ſueceſſion of : ſummits, that led 


af In it mer te 
Amidſt ſo eee eee eee The 
little, which it attempts, at Goodeſberg, is the diſpoſition of ſome 
walks from the houſes to a ſpring, which is ſaid to reſemble that at 
Spa, and through the woods above it. Twice a week there are 


ſome muſical performances and à ball given by the Elector, he 
frequently appears, and with the eaſe and-plainneſs of a private gen- 
tleman. At theſe entertainment the company, viſiting the ſpring, 
are joined by neiglibouring families, ſo as to be in number ſixty, 
or a hundred. The balls, agreeably to the earlineſs of German 
hours, begin at ſix; and thut, which we meant to ſec, was nearly 
concluded before our arrival. The company then retired to a public 
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game, at which large fums of gold were riſked, and a ſevere anxiety | 
defied the influence of Mozart's twaſic} that continued to be played 
by an excellent orcheſtra. The dreſſes.of the: company: were in the 
Englith taſte, and, as we were glad to believe, chiefly of Enylith 
manufacture; the wearing of countenances by play appearsts'be 
able according to our manners, andthe German ladies, with features 
ſeatcely ny PROS ee s neee gene- 
ral in England. „ nee mv Ap l ͥ h 
- Meditating ie crate d Moors policy, orvcareleſſneſs, in 
this teſpect, we took advantage of the laſt gleams of -evenidigy*to- 
ph and ſpiry mountain; which bears the name of the 
Ae pin it. neee mee and — 
wood, enters, at the ſummit of the mountain, the broken walls, which © 
ſurround the ancient citadel of tlie caſtle; an almoſt ſolid building, 
that has-exiſted for more than five centuries. - From the area of theſe: 
ruins we ſaw the fun ſet over the whole line of plains, that extend: * 
to the weſtward of Cologne, whoſe fpires were diſtinctiy viſible. 
Bonn, and the hilf Sancita Civcrs; appeated ata league's: 
diſtance, and the windings of the Rhine gleamed here aid there 
amidſt the rich ſcene, like diftant lakes. It was a fill and beautiful 
paſſed in che day. To the weſt; under the glow of fun-ſet, the 
handſcape meltetl into the horizon in tints for ſoſt, fo clear, ſo deli- 
 eately roſeate as Claude onty cbuld have painted. Viewed, as we then 
AIBIAUST | | F ſau 
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— 994; fark arch of had en ifmnk Ae 
hy it was to the eye, what the fingſt ſtrains, of Paiſello,arg 


the heart, or the poetry of Collins is to, the, faneym-all. tenden, 
dubai wr fg le te ATE cr Oh . 


From che ocher ſide of the bil che \charaer of the, view is entirely. 
different, and, inſtead. of a, long @roſpe&, over. an, open And level 


country, the little plain of Goodeſberg appears repoling amidſt wild 
and awful mountains. Theſe were now melancholy and filent ; the 
laſt rays. were fading from their many points, and. che obſcurity of 


twilight began toiſpread over them, Mme ee | 


ſpot, fox. which Wannen . 20 %%. 3450 ii 


mY "0 te, 2.8 e ee 20. uit Ine e 
i Nr ien . yaa vid and Opt by. & Au n nadir ollie, 


Or find fome ryin, Mit is dreary del gut aa eos hog! 
Whose » walls mo morę awful nod 


N religious gleam.” 0591 ro Branntuul: 


Noi Dem. Alt wot nw: Sitz- 


e ROW is a . che 
oountry, as it is worthy to exerciſe the | powers. of poetry, and painte, 
ing. The ſame Erncſt, in the cauſe of whoſe ſovereignty the, malla- 


cre. of Neuſs was perpetrated, beſiegzd bere he fame Gerard, de 


Truſches, the EleQtor, who had cmabraced.the:Projefiant xeligion, and. 
for whom Neuſs held our. The caſile of Gi was, impreg . 
nable; except by famine, but/was very liable 49 e em i i- 
lends a and the; tate, with, which the whole, baſs. Of, the 
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miuotain/<puld be Cipro Gerard's defence' was retidlered the 
more obſtinate by his belief, that nothing leſs than his life, and tut 
of a beautiful yomany\ the marrying of whom had conſtituted one 
of the offences againſt his Chapter, would appeaſe his ferocious ene- 
mies. He was perſonally beloved by his garriſon; and they adhered 
to him with the affection of friends, as well as with the enthuſiaſin 
of ſoldicts: When, therefore, they perceived, that their furrender 
could not be much longer protracted, they reſolved to employ their 
remaining time and ſtrength in enabling him to ſeparate his for. 
vmes from theirs. They laboured inceſſantly in forming a ſubieræ 
raneous paſſage, which ſhould open beyond the beſiegers lines; and; 
though their diſtreſs became extreme before this was completed, they 
made no overtures for a ſurrender, till Gerard and his wife hac 
eſcaped by it. The fugitives es lafely in Holland, and the 
vengeance of their adverſaries was never e en * 
hearing, many years after, that they died poor. * 3 
The fortreſs, rendered intereſting by theſe traits of fidelity mb 
misfortune, is) not ſo farcdecayed; but that its remains exhibit much 
of its original form. It covered the whole ſummit of the hill; and was: 
valuable 238, @ reſidence; as well as a fortiſication. What ſeem to have 
been the walls of the great hall, in which probably che horm ef to 
quarts; was after emptied to welcome the gueſt, or reward che ſoldier;/ 
are Nil} perfect enough to preſerve. the arches of its capacious/wins 
dome, andthe door-ways, that admitted. its feſtive trains. The vaſt; 
Rrenghh of Wen has bern unſubdued by war, ar time. Though] 
iin | the 


6 


er. e 


the e e brakewy-ard nn 
 once;, encircled. it half way | from the grounds! dhe ;oondills alone 
remain, che ſolid, walls of the building itſelf are unimpaired. At the 
narrow, door: way, hy which, only it ya tain de denon 
their thickneſs, and found it to. be more than ten feet; neurby h 
the diameter of its area. There has never been a fixed-Alaireaſe; 
though theſe walls would ſo well have contained one gj andthe hole 
is ſtill perfect in the floor above, through which the garriſon aftended 
and drew up their ladder after them. Behind the loop-holes;: the 
wall has been hollowed, and would permit a. ſoldier, half bent, 1 
ſtand within them and uſe his bow. It was twilight without and 
night within the edifice ; which fancy, might have eaſily: filled with 
the ſtern and ſilent forms of warriors, waiting for their prey, with the 
patience. of ſafety and ſure ſuperioxity. 241d ny ee 126. xd Pods 
We wandered long among theſe veſtiges of ancient ory, rendexed 
ſtill more intereſting by. the ſhadowy. hour andthe. veſper bell of w 
chapel on a cliff below. The village, to which this belongs; ſtraggles 
half way. wp the mountaie, and there are ſeveral little ſhrines above: 
it, which the cottagers, on feſtivals, decorate with flowers. The Prieſt 
is the ſchoolmaſter of the pariſh, and almoſt all che children, within | 
ſeveral miles of the; hill, walk to it, every: day: to prayer ad KISS“ 
Whether it. is from this care of their minds, ox that they are unter 
the authority. of milder landlords than elſewhere,/the 1 zaniiets of the 
inhabitants in this plain differ wach from thoſe, uſua id Oetuniy 
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nity, they ſhew a civility and gentleneſs in their intercourſe wih 
ſtrangers, which leave the enjoyments derived from inanimate nature, 
unalloyed by the remembrances of human deformity, that mingle 
with them in other diſtrits. Even the children's begging is in a 
manner, which ſhews a different character. They here kiſs their 
little hands, and ſilently hold them out to you, almoſt. as much in 
ſalute, as in entreaty ; in many parts of Germany their manner is ſo 
offenſive, not only for its intruſion, but as a ſymptom of their diſpo-. 
fition, that nothing but the remembrance of the oppreſſion, that pro- 
duces it, can prevent you from . the little 55 are ung 
to require. 

Ihe muſic had not cealed, when we returned to the inn ; and the 
mellowneſs of French horns, mingled with the tenderneſs of haut- | 
boys, gave a kind of enchantment to the ſcenery, which we con- 
tinued to watch from our windows. The oppoſite mountains of che 
Rhine were gradually vaniſhing in twilight and then as gradually _ 
re-appearing, as the rifing moon threw her light upon their broken 
ſurfaces. The perſpective in the eaſt received a ſilvery ſoftneſs, 
which made its heights appear like ſhadowy illuſions, while the 
nearer- mountains were diſtinguiſhed by their colouring, as much as 
by their forms. The broad Rhine, at their feet, rolled a fiream of 
light for their boundary, on this fide. But the firſt exquiſite tint of 
beauty ſoon: began to fade; the mountains became miſty" underneath. 
the moon, and, as ſhe aſcended, theſe miſts thickened, till they y veiled 
the landſcape from our view, wy * A «el 
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The ſpring, which is ſuppeſed to Rv Wie Se l 
z about a quarter of a mile from the robrns, ir a" wobdy valley,” ta 
which the Elector has laid out ſeveral roads' ind wks” It rife in 


a ſtone baſon, to which the company, if they Wilk to drink it ot te 
fpot, deſcend by an handſome” flight of ſteps⸗ We were not wrt 
irs qualities, but there is a ferrugineous tint upon alf the dones eulen 
it touches. The tafte is flightly us plesfat. „ 989 ee ee 

The three ſuperior points of the Seven Mountains, nn 
 bute ſo much to the diſtinction of Goodeſberg, zre called Draken- 
bels, Wolkenbourg and Lowettbonrg, and have ench deem crowned | 
dy its caſtle, of which two are ill viſible in ruins, | There 1sw/flory 
faintly recorded, -concerning them. Three brothers, reſolving to 
found | three - diſtinguiſhed families, took the method, which Was 
anciently in uſe for ſuch a purpoſe, that of eſtabliſhing thettſelves in 
fortreſſes, from whence they could iſſue ont, and take what they 
wanted from their induftrious- neighbours, The pinnaeler of 'DriL 
kenfels, Wolkenbourg and Lowenbourg, which, with all' fiftance, 
eannot be aſcended now, without the utmoſt fatigue, were inigeteſ. 
ſible, when guarded by the eaſtles, built by the three brothers. 
Their depredations, which they called ſucceſſes in war, enriched their 
families, and 2. them II es in the 
empire. cal tut . 1 bh ve lg 
They e e eee — eeby cet 
tiful; and, their parents being dead, the care of her had deſeendet | 
to them. Roland, a young knight, whoſe caſtie was om the oppoſite 
5 = bank 


— . 
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bank Ade Dior; bees ber ds and gained her-affeQtons 
Whether the brothers had expected, by her means, to form a mord 
ſplendid alliance, or that they remembered the ancient enmity: be- 
tween their family and that of Roland, they ſecretly reſolved: to { q L 
deny the hand of Adelaide, but did not chooſe to provoke him by s, A 
direct refuſal. They ſtipulated, that he ſhould ſerve, a certain num \Y 
ber of years, in the war of nen nee ſhould be 1 


permitted to renew his ſuit. N d. 
eee eee eee „ene 
war, where he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for an impetucus career?! 
Adelaide remained in the caſtle of Drakenfels, waiting, in ſolitaryi® 
fidelity, for his return. But the brothers had determined, that he 
ſhould not return for her. They clothed one of their dependen“ 
in the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, and introduced him into the caſtle; whers, 


he related, that he was arrived from the holy wars, and had 1% 


deſired by Roland in his lateſt moments to aſſure Adelaide of; his. | 
having loved her till death. 7 | * f 4 
The unhappy Adelaide believed the tale, OY from Ges ne, bh 1 f 


devoted herſelf to the memory of Roland and to the nouriſhment 1 4 
of her ſorrow. Sbe rejected all the ſuitors, introduced. by bert 4 
brothers, and accepted no ſociety, but that of ſome neighbouting” | 4 
nuns. At length, the gloom of a cloiſter became fo neceſſary o | 1 
the melancholy of her imagination, that ſhe reſolved to found a con i 
vent and take the vell ;' a deſign, which her brothers aflited, with” | 
the view of placing her * beyond the reach. of her lover. bo 
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— the Rhine bebe cem burt vroth&'w4a(tl And 
the-ſeat zo Roland. hot f which ſhe cduld ſea fromm the winde -/ 
of her convent q and here the paſſed ſume years» in Aa- plachd he 
formaucte f her mm duese. de t id Gp? 
At length, Roland returned, asd they both. Ade ted rhef cruglb 
devices Abyr which they had been ſeparateil fon Aver. I, Me Haine 
remhed( in her convent, and ſubm: after diechg but Rand em- 
lating the fidelity of her retirement builty lav(cthevextnente)) point; 
of, his domains towards the Rhine; a, mall caſtla, hat f- 
looked the iſland, where he waſted: his days in melancholy: iregrety- 
ener walls, that ſhrouded his Adelaide. jj, 2/1 
This is the fioryy .00- which the wild, and vivid, impaginatian; gg. 
Mesto in Hd de have founded-is Oland... then do Hud 
Heiubm . I S614. a 1. 1 4) _—_— viii ile 1 gt 
1520 1 ; 8 1616691; di 
518) 46" 2TH VALLEY OF-ANDERI 


N bf ol ee 
0 5er tl un hat 4 af e e „ee nn 


9 An 9 2 79 days at Goodeſherg, ve 


ſet out, in a ſultry, afternoon, for the FH of Apdernach,. diſtant, 
about Gve-and-tyenty. Engliſh mil $41, les, The [EAR 1 4 oed peng orn. 


lands towards the, Beins, Me. 3 almoſt t 28 near to dhe 
Seven. Mountaing,, 5 e . 


IP) does: 468 ab to weir u 
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{ This mountain towers, the majeſtic ſentine] of the river over whic 
it aſpires, in vaſt maſſes of rock, varied with rich tuftings of dwarf rl: 
wood, and bearing on its narrow. peak the remains of Md j 
walls ſeem to riſe in a line with the perpendicular precipice, on which 
they ſtand, and, when viewed from the oppoſite bank, appear little 
more than a rugged cabin. The eye aches. in attempting to ſcale this 
rock; but the ſublimity of its height and the grandeur: of its Intere. 
mingled cliſſ and woods gratify the warmeſt with, of fancy. 

The road led us along the weſtern bank of the Fea. 
yards, and corn, and thick trees, that allowed only tranſient catches of 
the water between their branches; but the gigantic form of Draken- 
fels was always ſeen, its ſuperior features, perhaps, appearing more 
wild, from the partial concealment of its baſe, and aſſuming new atti- 
tudes as we paſſed away from it.  Lowenberg, whoſe upper region 
only had been ſeen from Goodeſberg, ſoon, unfolded itſelf from be- 
hind Drakenfels, and diſplayed all ts pomp of wond,: ſweeping from 
the ſpreading baſe in one uninterrupted line of grandeur to the ſpiry 


top, on which one high tower of the caſtle appears enthroned among 
the foreſts. This 1 is the loftieſt of the Seven Mountdins:; ; and its 
dark ſides, where no rock i is viſible, form a fine contraſt with che 

broken cliffs of Drakenfels. A multitude of ſpiry ſummits appeared 
beyond Lowenberg, ſeen and lot again, as the nearer rocks of the 
hore opened to the diſtance, or re- united. About a mile further, 
lies the pleaſant illand, on which Adelaide raiſed ber Convent. Abit | 


was well endowed, it Low been rebuift, and is now o lerge and hand- 
© ſome 


; 


SEAT. 1% 


— 1 
— fiſt atiotted tt fociety; Which fire eftabliſhed, An 
abrupt, but dot lofty rock, 'on'the:weſtern hors of the Rhine, ealted 
Rolands Eck, bf Roland's Corner, is the tne of ber lover's eaſlle, of 
which one ach, piftureſquely | ſhadowed! nk wood, ie ul! ine 
remains of this monument to faithful love. The road winds beneath 


it, and nearly overhangs the narrow channel, chat ſeparates Adelalte's 


iſland dom the ſhore. OS rock there u. an u anefent 


l 
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5 Was dot Roland the knight, nfiravge filly wigbt ; 
nnn rede 7 le e wy 
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Aſir paſſing the ind, ane 41 le rer l Mr 
ſhut up between fruitful and —_—_ hills, which riſe immediately 
over it, on one ſide, and a feries of rocky heights on tlie othet. "Th 
the ſmall ſpace, leſt between, theſe heights and the Rhine; the road is | 
formed.” For the greater part of the it has been hollowed'in the ; 
ſolid rock, which aſcends almoſt perpend on or 


hand, and ſinks as abruptly below it, to th river,” 
work worthy of Roman \perſevera ance and deſi No F 
be a monument of be It was made uring thi regt er F Marci 

Aurelius and Lucius val; 1 and as as the inſc ſcripti cod, "who 2 antic quity 


wo Hs 


has not been doubted, dates its completion i in the year FO L it mu 
have been finiſhed in one 2 or little more, Mar cus Gf Aure bi having 
U 2 
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been · raiſed to the purple in 161. The Eleftor Palatine havingize- 
paired this road, -which the Electors of | Cologne” had neglected, in 
1768, has cauſed his name to be joined with thoſe of the Roman. 
ge in the de inſeription upon ne ere 
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We ad not {ulfciently obſerye the commencement and, N * 


fion of this road, to be certain of its exact length; ; but! it is probably 
about twelve miles. The rock above is, for the moſt part, naked to 
the ſummit, where it is thinly covered with earth ; but ſometimes it 
Dopes ſo much as to em patches of oil on its be, and theſe ar are 
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exrefully'planteidaviti-oidew This Gore. of che Rhine n ad 80 
be bounded, for many miles, by an · immenſe Wall of rock. through 
which the openings into the country behind are few; and: theſe. 
breaks ſhew only deep glena, ſeen and loſt again ſo quickly, that a; 
woody mountain, or a caſtle, or a. ene the only epi we. 
could aſcertain: -- i | 5 I 
This rock lies in oblique . We marble in its ND 
and reddiſh tints, marked with veins of deeper red ; but we are unable: 
to mention it under its proper and. ſcientific denomination,. The 
colouring of the- cliffs is beautiful, when. mingled with the. verdure of 
ſhrubs, that ſometimes hang in rich drapery from their points, and 
with the moſſes, and creeping vege:ables of bright . yellow, 
and purple, that emboſs their fractured ſides. 
The road, which the EleQor- mentions himſelf to have 9 1 
is now and then very narrow, and approaches near enough to the 
ner, over which it has no Parapet, to make a traveller anxious for. 
the ſobriety and ſxill of his poſtillion. It is ſometimes elevated forty 
ſeet above the level of the Rhine, and ſeldom leſs than thirty; an ele- 
vation from whence the water and its ſcenery; are viewed. to great 
advantage; but to the variety and grandeur: theſe ſhores, and the | 
ever-changing form of the. river, deſcription ca not do' Juſtice: . 
Sometimes, . as we pproached a rocky point, we 3 
plunge inte the expanſe of water beyond; when, turning che ſharp 
angle of the promontory, the road ſwept along an ample bay, where 
the e receding, formed an nen covered with ilex and 


dwarf. 
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dat yood, round a natrow, but culdrated level Atripe : theh, Wind- 
ing the fartheſt angle of this creſcent, under huge cliffs, we faw the 
river beyorid, mut in by the folding baſes of more diftant promotifo- 
ries, aſſume the form of 4 lake, amidſt wild and romantic landſcapes 3 


Having doubled one of theſe capes, the proſpect opened in long per- 
ſpeQive, and the green waters of the Rhine appeared in all their 


majeſty, flowing rapidly between ranges of mardled rocks, and a Luc 


ceſſion of woody ſteeps, and overlooked by a multitude of ſpiry ſums 


mits, which diftance had ON colouted with the blue aid har: 


tints of alr. 


© The retroſpe®t of the river, too, was 1 Ae et and th 
Seven Mountains long maintained their dignity inthe ſcene, ſuperior | 
to many intervening heights ; ; the dark ſummit of Lowenburg, in : 
particular, appeared, for ſeveral leagues, CURING? the whole _ 
of the Rhine. es 
The eaſtern margin of the river ſometimes exhibited as extenſive 
a range of ſteep rocks as the weſtern, and frequently the fitneſs of the 
ſalient angles on one fide, to the recipient ones on the other, ſeemed 
to juſtify the ſpeculation, that they had been divided by an earth- 
quake, which let the river in between them. The general ſtate of | 
the eaſtern bank, though ſteep, is .that of the thickeſt cultivation, 


The rock frequently peeps, in rugged projections, through the chin 
ſoil, which is ſcattered over its declivity, and every where appears at 


top ; j but che ſides are covered with vines ſo abundantly, that the 


labour of f culivating them, and of expreſſing the wine, ſupports a 
| ' village 
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village at leaſt at every half mile. The gers roms axe led. up the 
ſleeps to en Wes? which cancot be akcended without the help 4 


looſe ones, or it en Fall peel by. its own weight, oc mitk the 
fielt preſſure of rain ; and ſometimes even this ſcanty mould a 
to have been placed there by art, being in ſuch {mall patches, that, 
perhaps, only twenty vines can be planted in each. But ſuch excel 
ſive labour has been neceſſary only towatds the ſummits, for, lower 
down, eee 1 to Er trio ws 
tation. 41 

ne- bo upped Sow do mach eee 1 
bank ef the Rhine is the reſidence of an opulent, or, at leaſt; a well 
conditioned peaſantry, and that the villages, of which ſeven or eight 
are frequently in ſight at once, are as ſuperior to the neighbouring 
towns by the fate of their inhabitants, as they are by their fa. 
reſque ſituation. On the contrary, the inhabitants of the wine 
country are ſaid to be among the pooreſt in Germany, The value 
of every hill is exactly watched by the landlords, ſo that the tenants 
are very ſeldom. benefited by any improvement of lis prodyoe, If the 
rent is paid in money, it leaves only To much in the hands of abs 
farmer as will enable him to live, and pay his wiarkinen 5 while the 
attention of i a great under | of ſtewards is ſupp ly what 
might be expected rden kis attention, had he f 
wich his landlord in the welfare of the eſtate. But Bot he s reat i fr 
quently pald in Lind, E to a ſettled - 2 of 20 
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duce z and this proportion is ſo fixed, that, though the farmer is 
immoderately diſtreſſed by a bad vintage, the beſt will not afford him 


the body of the inhabitants. The payment cf rents in kind is uſual, 
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any means of approaching to independerce. In other countries it 
might be aſked, © But, though we can ſuppoſe the ingenuity of the 
landlord to be greater than that of the tenant, at the commencement 
of a bargain, how happens it, that, ſince the reſult muſt be felt, the 
tenant will remain under his burthens, or can be ſucceeded by any 
other, on ſuch terms?” Here, however, theſe queſtions are not appli- 
cable; they preſume a choice of ſituations, which the country 
does not afford. The ſeverity of the agricultural ſyſtem continues 
itſelf by continuing the poverty, upon which it acts; and thoſe, who 
would eſcape from it find few manufactures and little trade to em- 
ploy them, had they the capital and the education neceſſary for 
either. The choice of ſuch perſons is between the being a maſter of 
day-labourers for their landlord, or a labourer under other maſters. 
Many of theſe eſtates belong immediately to Princes, or Chapters, 
whoſe ſtewards ſuperintend the cultivation, and are themſelves inſtead 
of the farmers, ſo that all other perſons employed in ſuch vineyards 
are ordinary ſervants. By one or other of theſe means it happens, 
that the bounteouſneſs of nature to the country is very little felt by 


wherever the vineyards are moſt celebrated ; and, at ſuch Places, there 
is this ſure proof of the wretchedneſs of the inhabitants, that, in a 
month after the wine is made, you cannot obtain one bottle of the 
true produce, except by favour of the proprietors, or their ſtewards. 

How 
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How, much, js the delight of looking upon plenteouſneſs. leflened by. 
the belief, that it ſupplies the means of exceſs to a few, but denies. 
thoſe of competence to many! | | TRA * CONS {4 1994” 

Between this paſs of cultivated 3 on one 60 of the TOR, _ 
of romantic rocks on the other, the road continues for ſeveral miles. 
Being thus commanded on both ſides, it muſt be one of the moſt dif- 


fcult paſſages i in Europe to an enemy, if reſolutely defended, The | 
conſiderabiy 


TS” Sa 


Rhine, pent between theſe impenetrable, boundaries, is 
narrower here than in other parts of the valley, and ſo rapid, that a, 
loaded veſſel can ſeldom be drawn faſter than at the rate of fix 


Engliſh | miles a day, againſt the fiream... "The paſſage down the river 


from Mentz to Cologne may be eaſiy performed in two * that 


trom Cologne to Mentz requires a fortnight, + { 5 959 
The view along this pals, though bounded, i is various aa Ne 


ful. Villages, vineyards and rocks alternately ornament the borders 


of the river, and every fifty yards enable the eye to double ſome 


maſſy projection chat concealed che fruitful bay! behind. | An object | 


at the end of the paſs i is preſented. fiogly 0 the Gght as through an 
inverted teleſcope. The ſurface of the wat „or the whole ſtillneſs 
of the Toons, was very ſeldom interrupted by the paſſing of a boat 1 
carriages were ſtill fewer; and, indeed, throyghout Germany, vou 
will not meet more than one in twenty miles. Travelling i 16 conſi- 


dered by the natives, who know the fatigu of bes in carriages 


nearly without ſprings, and Ropping at inns where, there f is-Litle. of 


either accommodation o or civility as \ produdive of x no o pleaſure and 
| | iis X | 


| 1 i they 
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they have feldom curiolity or bulineſs enough to recompenſe for. its 
inconveniencies, 5 
We paſſed through two or three ſmall towns, whoſe roland gates 
and walls told of their antiquity, and that they had once been held of 
ſome conſequence in the defence of the valley. Their preſent deſo- 
lation formed a melancholy contraſt with the cheerful cultivation 
around them. . Theſe, however, with every village in our way, were 
decorated with green boughs, . planted before the door of each cot- 
tage, for it was a day of feſtival. The little chapels at the road-ſidey 
and the image, which, every now and then, appeared under a ſpread- 
ing tree, were adorned with wreaths of freſh flowers; and though 
one might ſmile at the emblems of ſuperſtition, i it was impoſſible not | 
to reverence the ſentiment of pious affeQion, wk had adjuſted theſe 
ſimple ornaments. 1 
About half-way to 1 che 3 rocks ſuddenly reede 
from the river, and, riſing to greater height, form a grand ſweep ' 
round a plain cultivated with orchards, garden- fields, corn and vine- 
yards. The valley here ſpreads to a breadth of nearly a mile and an 
half, and exhibits grandeur, beauty and barren ſublimity, united in a 
ſingular manner. The abrupt ſteeps, that riſe over this plain, are 
entirely covered with wood, except that here and there the ravage 


of a winter. torrent appeared, which could ſometimes be traced from 
the very ſummit of the acclivity to the baſe. Near the centre, this 
ir noble amphitheatre opens to a glen, that ſhews only wooded moun- 
| tains, point above point, in long perſpective; ſuch ſylvan pomp we 


[ 
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had ſeldom ſeen ! But though the tuſtings of the nearer woods, were 
beautifully luxuriant, there ſeemed to be few timber trees amongſt 
them. The oppoſite ſhore exhibited only a range of rocks, varie- 
gated like marble, of which purple was the predominating tint, and 
uniformly diſpoſed in vaſt, oblique ſtrata. But even here, little green 
patches of vines peeped among the cliffs, and were led up crevices 
where it ſcemed as if no human foot could reſt. Along the baſe of 
this tremendous. wall, and on the points above, villages, with each its 
tall, grey ſteeple, were thickly ſtrewn, thug mingling in ſtriking con- 
traſt the cheerfulneſs of populous inhabitation with the horrors of 
untamed nature. A few monaſteries, reſembling caſtles in their 
extent, and known from fuch only by their ſpires, were diſtinguiſh- 
able; and, in the widening perſpective of the Rhine, an old caſtle 
itſelf, now and then, appeared on the ſummit of & mountain ſome- 
what remote from the ſhore ;/ an object rendered ſweetly piQureſque, 
as the e eee e e e 
ſhrubby ſteeps below were in ſhade. 1 


We ſaw this landſcape under the happieſt circumſtances of ſeaſon 
and weather; the woods and plants were im their midfummer bloom, 
and the mellow light of evening heightened 141 richneſs of their hues, 
and gave exquiſite effect to one half of the amphitheatre we were 
paſſing, while the other half was in ſhadow. Thie air was ſcented 
by bean- bloſſoms, and by lime-trees then in flower, that bordered the 
road. If this plain had mingled" paſture with its groves, it would 
have been truly Arcadian ; but neither here, nor through” the whole 
4 Bp | | of 
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of this delightful valley, did we ſee a dogle paſture or meadow, 
except now and then in an iſland on the Rhine; deficiencies which 
are here ſupplied, to the lover of landſcape; by the verdure of the 


woods and vines. In other parts of Germany they are more to be 


regretted, where, frequently, only corn and rock colour the land. 


Fatigued at length by ſuch prodigality of beauty, we were glad to 
be ſhrouded awhile from the view of it, among cloſe boughs, and to 
ſee only the wide rivulets; with their ruſtie bridges of faggots and 
earth, that, deſcending from among the mountains, frequemtly croſſed 
our way; or the ſimple peaſant- girl, leading her cows to feed on the 
narrow ſtripe of graſs that margined the road. The little bells, "that 


jingled at their necks, would not / ſuffer them to ſtray beyond her 


hearing. If we had not long ſince diſmiſſed our ſurpriſe at the 
ſcarcity and bad quality of cheeſe and butter in Germany, we ſhould 
have done ſo now, on perceiving this ſcanty method of paſturing the 


cattle, which future obſervation convinced ue was: the frequent 


practice. 92 9 Acts 


About ſun-ſet we reach the little «village of Namedy, ſeated near 


en foot of a rock, round which the Rhine makes a ſudden fweep, 
and, contracted by the bold precipices of Hammerſtein on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore, its green current paſſes. with aſtoniſhing rapidity and 
ſounding firength. Theſe circumſtances. of ſcenery, with the tall 
maſts of veſſels lying below the ſhrubby bank; on which the village 


ſtands, and ſeeming to heighten by compariſon the ſtupendous rocks, 


that roſe around them; the moving figures of boatmen and horſes 
SPENT | 's employed 
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70 
employed in towing a barge againſt the ſtream, i in che bay poet 
and a group of peaſants on the high quay, in the fore ground, | 
watching their progreſs ; the ancient caſtle of Hammerſte in over. 
looki ing the whole—theſe were a combination of images, thar formed 
one of the moſt intereſting pictures we had feen. 
The valley again expanding, the walls and turrets of Atidernact/ 
with its Roman tower riſing independently. at the foot of 4 moun- 
tain, and the ruins of its caſtle above, appeared athwart the perſpec- 
tive of the river, terminating the paſe; for there the rocky boun- 
dary opened to plains and remote mountains. The light vapour, 
thay roſe from the water, and was tinged by the ſetting rays, ſpread 
a purple haze over the town and the cliffs, which, at this diſtance 
appeared to impend over it; colouring extremely beautiful, contraſted | 


as it was by the clearer and 1 1 8 tints of ers, wood *_ water 
nearer to the eye. e A 


As we approached Andernach, its Ban ſeemell to be 2 
tually changing, with the winding bank. \Now it appeared ſeated on 
a low peninſula, that nearly croſſed the Rhine, overhung by roman- 
tic rocks; but this viſion vaniſhed as we advanced, and we per- 
ceived the town lying along à curving ſhore, near che foot of the 
cliffs, which were finely fringed with wood, ak at the entrance of 
extenſive plains, Ing towers | ſeen afar, would be ſigns of a con- 
ſiderable place, to thoſe who had not before been \wearied of ſuch 
ſymptoms by the towers of Neuſs, and other German towns. From 
a wooded precipice oyer the river we had ſoon after a fine retroſpec- 

? | tive 
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tive — of the valley, its fantaſtic ſhores, and long mountainous 
diſtance, over which evening had drawn her ſweeteſt colouring. As 
we purſued the paſs, the heights on either hand gradually ſoftened ; I 
the country beyond ſhewed remote mountains leſs wild and aſpiring 
than thoſe we had left, and the blooming tint, which had inveſted 
the diſtance, deepened to a duſky purple, and then vaniſhed in the 
gloom of twilight. The progreſlive influence of the hour upon the 
landſcape was intereſting; and the ſhade of evening, under which F 
we entered Andernach, harmonized with the deſolation and ſilence 
of its old. walls and the broken ground around them, We paſſed a 
drawbridge and a ruinous gateway, and were ſufficiently fatigued to 
be ſomewhat anxious as to our accommodation. The Engliſh babit | 
of conſidering, towards the. end of the day's journey, that you are ; 
not far from the cheerful reception, the ready attendance, and the 
conveniences of a ſubſtantial inn, will ſoon be loſt in Germany. 
There, inſtead of being in good ſpirits, during the laſt ſtage, from 
ſuch a oralpet, you have to conſtder, whether you ſhall find a room, 
not abſolutely diſguſting, or a houſe with any eatable proviſion, or a 
landlady, who will give it you, before the delay and the fatigue of 
an hundred requeſts have rendered you almoſt incapable of receiv- 
ing it. When your carriage ſtops at the inn, you will perhaps per- 
ceive, inſtead of the alacrity of an Engliſh waiter, or the civility - 
of an Engliſh landlord, a huge figure, wrapt in a great coat, with a a 
red worſted cap on his head, and a pipe in his mouth, ſtalking before 
the door. This is the landlord. He makes no alteration i in his pace 


1 on 
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| on perexiving you, or, if he ſtops, it is eo eye you with cutloſity; he Hor 


ſeldom ſpeaks, never bows, or aſſiſts you to alight; and perhaps 
ftands ſurrounded by a troop of flovenly girls, his daughters, whom 
the ſound of wheels has brought to the door, and- who, as they 


lean indoleutly- againſt ama CA e I 
priſe. 


The drivervin ied bribed W 6 


by affecting to miſunderſtand you, or otherwiſe, will oonſtantiy ſtop 


at the door, where they are beſt paid. That this money comes out of 
your pocket the next morning is not the grievance; the evil is,” that 


the worſt inns give them the moſt, and a traveller, unleſs be exactly | 
remembers his directions, is liable to be lodged in all the .vileſt 


rooms of a country, where the beſt hotels have no lodging ſo olean 
and no larder ſo wholeſomely filled as thoſe of every half · way houſe 
between London and Canterbury. When you are within che inn, 


the landlord, who is eager to keep, though not to accommodate”. 


you, will affirm, that his is the inn you aſk for, er that the other 
fign is not in che place; and, as you ſoon learn to believe any ching 
of the wretchedneſs of the country, you; are Karen 9 up 
one lodging, left you ſhould not find: another. 

Our driver; after paſſing a deſolate, half we thn into b 
the gate of Ande opened, entered a narrow alläge; which alter. 
wards appeared to et chief Wee of xe place. Here he 


found a miſerable inn, and declared that there was: no other; but, 


n appearance, we. were at length 
0 5. "11 brought 
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| 


brought to that, and, though ne ſome: delays. were not ,u 


roxy * L884 LL PM 


accgmmodated, for the night. 


25 . 4 TM 15 | Jan. of Me 
Andernach is. an ancient town, and it is believed, that a tower, 


which ſtands alone, at one end of the walls, was built by Druſus „ 
of whom there are many traces in walls and caſtles, intended =; 
defend the colonies, on this ſide of the Rhine, againſt the Germans, 
on the other. The fortifications can now be of little other uſe than 
to authoriſe the toll, which travellers pay, for entering A walled | 
town; a tax, on account of which many of the | walls- are ſupported, 


3 though it is pretended, that the tax is to ſupport t the walls. By their, 


55 Ft; 


MEANS alſo, the EleQtor of Cologne collects here the. aſt of four pay- 


ments, which he demands for. the Privilege c of paſſing 1 the Rhine. 


from Urdingen to Andernach; and this is the moſt Southern Frontier. a 
town of his dominions 6 on. 12 weſtern ſide of the Rhine, "which. ö 
ſoon after | join thoſe of the Elector ol | Treves. Their legt from | 
hence to Rheinberg! is not lefs d than ninety miles the breadth pro- 
bably never more than twenty. | "HY hh en Ji 93 


There! 18 ſome trade, at Andern nach, in tiles, /timber, a 8 mildes, 
but the Beape of theſe commodities upon the beach are the only, 
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| viſible ſymptoms of the t 


W 


raffick 3 for you vill not ſee one perſon i in 
the place moving as if he had. buſineſs to attract him, or one: hop. 
of a better appearance, than an Engliſh huckſter' 8, or one man in the 
dreſs of A creditable trader, or one houſe, which can be ſu ppoſed to 
belong to perſons i in eaſy circumſtances. The port contains, pechaph,, 


half a dozen veſſels, clinker la, in ſhape b between a a barge aud Þ. 


1 


"Noopz | 


8 : 


ſtoop 3 oh the quay, you may ſee two or 155 Ses eee 
half a dozen horſes to a tow line, vrhile twenty more watch their 
lingering manceuvres, and this may probably be the moraing's buſi- 
neſs of the-town. / "Thoſe, who are concerned ip; iy} as they 
are engaged in commerce. 


This, or ſomething like. it, is in as to trade, of all the 
towns we ſaw in Germany, one of -two.excepted. They are ſo far 
from having well filled, o or ſpacious repoſitories, chat you can ſcarcely 
tell at what houſes: there ate any, till you are led within the door; 
you may then wait long after you are heard, or ſeen, before the 
owner, if he has any other engagement, thinks it neceſſary to ap- 
proach you: if he has what you aſk for, which he probably has 
ut, unleſs it is ſomething very ordinary, he tells the price and takes 
it, with as much ſullenneſs, as if you were forcing the goods from 
him: if he has not, and can ſhew you only ſomething very different, 
he then conſiders your enquiry as an intruſion, and appears to think 
| himſelf injured by having had the trouble to/anſwer you. What ſeems | 
unaccountable-in the manners of a German trader, is, that, though 
he is ſo careleſs: in attending you, he looks as much diſtreſſed, as 
vexed, if you do not leave ſome money with him but he probably | 
knows, that you can be ſupplied no where aſe in the town, and, 
therefore, will not y himſelf the indulgence of lis temper. Even 
when. you are his manner is ſo ill, that he appears to conſi- 
der you his dependent, by wanting ſomething which he can refuſe. 
Alter eee nearly general, the pain of making con- 
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n wund of idlencſs and malignity becomes ſo much greater 
than the inconvenience of wanting any thing ſhort of neceſſaries, 


that you decline going into ſhops, and wait for ſome. eaſier oport 
tunities of ſupplying whatever you may loſe. upon the road. 


Ir i is one 3 Andennach Want a . as. 

good as any in England. Beyond the dominions of the Elector of 

Cologne, che face of the country, on this ſide of the Rhine, entirely 

ehanges its character The rocks ceaſe, at Andernach, and à ric, 
| plain commences, along which the road is led, at a greater diſtance | 
Mm from the Rhine, through corn lands and zinincloſed. orchards. About 
| a mile from Andernach, on the: other fide: of, the river, the white 
town of Neuwiedt, the capital of a fmall Proteſtant principality, is 
feen; and the general report, that it is one of the moſt commercial 
places, on the Rhine, appeared to be true from the chearful neatneſy' 
of the principal ſtreet, which faces towards the water. There Were 
alſo. about twenty ſmall veſſels, lying before it, and the quay: ſeemed 
to be wide enough to ſerve as a ſpacious terrace to the houſes. The 
Prince's palace, an extenſive, ftone building, with a lofty orangery 
along che ſhore, is at the end of this ſtreet, Which, as well as the 
greateſt part of the town, was built, or improved under the auſpices: 
of his father ; 3 2 wiſe prince, diltioguilhed by having negotiatedꝭ in- 
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173577 4 þeace between the "Erapire and Fraties, when che ebntinu- 
ance of the war had ſeemed to be inevitable: The ſarmie' benevo- 


lence led Hm to a voluntary ſurrender of many oppreſſive ptivileges 
over his ſubjecte, as well as to the moſt careful protection of com- 


merce and manufacture. Accordingly, the town of Neuwiedt has 


been continually increaſing in proſperity and ſize, for the laſt fifty 
years, and the inhabitants of the whole principality are ſaid to be as 


much more qualified in their chan berg as iy are happier in their 
conditions than thoſe of the neighbouring ſtates. - But then chere is 


the wretchedng/e of a deficiericy of game in the-country, for the late 
Prince was gniky of * * pg the ſeve- 
rity of the laws reſpecting it. e 
Tus foreſt hills, that riſe behind eee dg cn Uh W 


mountains een r v, ae rd ia 
the eaſt. . ere WIC IÞ | Ss" 

- The river eee Ls 
but, near Coblentz, the broad bay, which it makes in conjunction with/ 
the Moſelle, is ſeen expanding between tho walls'of the city and the 


huge pyramidal: precipioe, on which flands the fortrefs'of Ehrenbrelt- 
ſtein, or rather which is itſelf formed into that fortreſs. The Moſelle 


is here a noble river, hy which the fireams of « thouſand kills, cover= 


ed with vines, pour themſelves into the Rhine. The antient flone 
bridge over it leads to the northern gate of Coblentz, and'the en- 
trance into the city is ornamented by ſeveral large chateau-like man- 

ons 


margin of the river, extend chemſelves towards the more rügzed 


fions, . 


ſions, ereQed to command” a view af the two rivers. A natrocb 


| 


the | ; horſes of the EleQor and the feet of his ſabjeQts, The port, or. 
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ſtreet of high, but antient houſes then commences, and runs through: 
the place. Thoſe, which branch from it extend, on each fide, to- 
wards the walls, immediately within which there are others, that, 
nearly follow their courſe and encompaſs the city. Being built: be«. 


tween two rivers, its form is triangular, and only one fide-is entirely: 


open to the land; a fituation bo convenient. both for che purpoſes of 
the Romans, 


commerce and war, that it could not be overlooked by 


and: was not much neglected by the moderns, till the induftry of 
maritime countries and the complicated- conſtitution of the Empire 
reduced Germany in che ſcale of nations; This was accordingly the 
ſtation of the firſt legion, and the union of the two rivers gave it a 
name; Confluentia. At-the commencement of the modern divifion | 
of nations, the ſueceſſors of Chartemagne frequently reſided here, for 


the convenience of an intercourſe between the other parts of the 
Empire and France ; but, in the eleventh century, the whole territory af 
of Treves regained the diſtinction, as a ſeparate country, which the 
Romans had g given.it, by calling the inhabitants Treveri. 

Coblentz i is a city of. many ſpires, and has eſtabliſhments of 4 
ters and monaſteries, which make the great pride of German capitals, 
and are ſometimes the chicf objects, that could diſtinguiſh them from- 
the neglected villages of other countries. The ftreets are not all nar- 
row, but few of them are ftraight ; and the ſame pavement ſerves for- 
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beach, has the eme of. * more buſineſs than- that-of 
Andernach, 
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 Anderpack, being the. reſort. of, paſſage;yelſcl en 5 a 
Cologne; but the broad quay, which, has been raiſed above. it, is- 
chiefly uſeful as a promenade. to the viſitors of 2 cle and | gloomy 
town. Beyond the terrace ſtands the Ele god palace, an Kal 
and ſpacious ſione edifice, built to the height of. three tories, and 
incloſing a, court; which is large enough to be light. as well as mag- 
nificent, Tue front towards the Rhine is ſimple, yet. grand, the few 
ornaments being ſo well proportioned to its ſize, as neither to debale. 
it by minuteneſa, nor encuraber it by vaſtneſs.. i ama 
playing: ſome. allegorical. figures in. bas relief,, is - lupponted by "bx 
Doric calumns,. which. contribute. much to the. majeſtic Gimplic 
the. edifices. The palace was built about ter. years” fince, by. * 
reigning EleQor, who mentions, in an inſcription, his attention to the 
architectural art; and a fountain, between the building and the town, 
is inſcribed with a few words, which ſeem to acknowledge his wy 
jecds as beings of the ſame ſpecies with himſelf; Cramps Wit 
CESLAUS Vicixis 8018. We nl 4573 25 
But the moſt ſtriking x parts oft 3 view AG TEL quay; are the Tk 


and fortreſs « of Ekreabreitſtein, that preſent theſe] ves immediately 4 


„ 


before i it, on the other fide. of the river; not thitanging the breadth. 


of which they appear to riſe ; almoſt adicularly over Coblentz. 
At the baſe of th k ſtands a large buildi ing, formed. the palace of 
the EleQors, ba 12 to reſide under che immediate proteckion of 
the fortreſs, "hu than in the midſt of their bia.  Adj6ining 
It, is the village renbreitſtcin, between which and ce A 
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flying bridge is continually paſſing, and, with its train of ſubordinate 
boats, forms a very pictureſque object from the quay. The fortreſs 
itſelf conſiſts of ſeveral tier of low walls, built wherever there was/a 
projection in the rock capable of ſupporting them, or wherever the 
rock could be hewn ſo as to afford room for cannon and ſoldiers, 
The ſtone, taken out of the maſs, ſerved for the formation of the 
walls, which, in ſome places, can ſcareely be diſtinguiſhed from the 
living rock. Above theſe tier, which are divided into ſeveral ſmall 
parts, according to the conveniences afforded by the cliff, is built the 
caſtle, or citadel, covering its fummit, and ſurrounded by walls more 
regularly continued, as well as higher. Small towers, ſomewhat in the 
antient form, defend the caſtle, which would be of little value, except 
for its height, and for the gradations of batteries between it and the 
river. Thus protected, it ſeems impregnable on that ſide, and is ſaid- 
to be not much weaker on the other; ſo that the garriſon, if they 
mould be willing to fire upon Goblentz, might make it impoſſible for 
an enemy to remain within it, except under the cover of very high 
entrenchments. This is the real defence of the city, for its walls 
would preſently fall before heavy artillery ; and this, it is believed, 
might be preſerved as long as the garriſon could be ſupplied with 
| ſtores. | | A 
We croſſed the river from the quay to the fortreſs, by means of 
the very ſimple invention, a flying bridge. That, by which part of 
the paſſage of the Waal is made, at Nimeguen, has been already men- 
tioned ; this is upon the ſame principle, but on a mueh farger ſcale, 
| After 


{4 
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After the barges, upon which the platform is laid, ure clear of the 
| bank, the whole paſſage is effected with no other labour than that of 
the rudder. A ſtrong cable, which is faſtened to an anchor at each 
ſide of the river, is ſupported acroſs it by a ſeries of ſmall. boats; the 
bridge has two low maſts, one on each barge, and theſe are connected 
at the top by a beam, over which the cable is · paſſedꝭ. being: conſined- 
ſo as that it cannot ſlip beyond them. When the bridge is launched; 
the rapidity of the eurrent forces it down che Rhine as far as the 
cable will permit: having reached that point, the force, received from: 
the current, gives it the only direction of which it n capable, that 
acroſs the river, wich tlie cable which holde it. The ſteerſman 
manages two.rudders, by: which he aſſiſts in giving it this direction. 
The voyage requires- nine or ten minutes, and the bridge is conti- 
nually paſſing. The toll, which, for a foot paſſenger, is ſomething 
leſs tham a penny, is paid, for the benefit of the Elector, at an office, 
on the bank, and a ſentinel always aceortipanies the bridge, to ſupport: 
his government, during the voyage. Ts ROWS TED 

The old palace of Ehrenbreitſtein, deſerted becanſe of its damp- 
neſs, and from the fear of its being overwhelmed by the rock, that 
ſometimes ſcatters its fragments upon it, is now uſed as a barrack and 
hoſpital for ſoldiers. It is a large building, even more pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated than the new one, being oppoſite to the entrance of the Mofelle 
into the Rhine; and its ſtructure, which has been once magnificent, 
denotes ſearcely any other decay, than all buildings will ſhew, aſter 
a few years neglect. The rock has allowed little zoom. for a gardets;./ 
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'but there are ſome ridiculous ornaments upon a very narrow 1 of 


ground, which was probably intended for one. 


The only entrance into the fortreſs, on this ſide, is by a ids 
in the ſolid rock, under four gateways. It is fo ſteep, that we were 
compelled to decline the honour of admiſſion, but aſcended it far 
enough to judge of the view, commanded from the ſummit, and to 
be behind the batteries, of which ſome were mounted with large braſs 
cannon; Coblentz lies beneath it, as open to inſpecllon as a model 
upon a table. The ſweeps of the Rhine and the meanders of the 
Moſelle, the one binding the plain, the other interſecting it, lead the 
eye towards diſtant hills, that encircle the capacious level. The quay 
of the city, with the palace and the moving bridge, form an intereſt- 
ing picture immediately below, and we were unwilling to leave the 4 
rock for the dull and cloſe ſtreets of Coblentz. On our return, the 
extreme nakedneſs of the new palace, which is not ſheltered by trees, 
on any fide, withdrew our attention from the motley group of 


paſſengers, mingled with 4 carts and other ges, ou the flying 
bridge. 


The long reſidence of the emigrant princes and nobleſſe of Fra 
in this city is to be accounted for not by its general accommodations, 
or gaieties, of which it is nearly as deficient ag the others of Germany 3 
but firſt by che great hoſpitality of the Elector towards them, and 
then by the convenience of its ſituation for receiving intelligence from 
France, and for communicating with other countries. The Elector 


held frequent levies * the French nobility, and continued for them 
part 
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part of the ſplendour which they had enjoyed in their own country: 
The readineſs for lending money upon property, or employments in 
France, was alſo ſo great, that thoſe, who had aot brought caſh with 
them, were immediately ſupplied, and thoſe, ho had, were: encou- 
raged to continue their uſual expenecs.; We know it from ſome of 
the beſt poſſible authority, that, at the commencement of the march 
towards Longwy, money, at N pres. was even e 
many, and that large ſums were refuſed. e 452 

Here, and in the neighbourhood, Fe rar and OE ques 
drons of cayalry, conſiſting chiefly of thoſe who had formerly enjoyed 
military, or other rank, were formed; each perſon being mounted 
| and equipped. chiefly at his own expence. We heard ſeveral anec- | 
dotes of the confidence, entertained in this army, of a ſpeedy arrival 
in Paris; but, as the perſons, to whom they relate, are now under the 
preſſure of misfortune, there n ba. as n. en ee in 
repeating them. 

At Coblencs, wonnited for a-h time, e, the leſt hank 94 Rhine, in 
order to take the watering place of Selters, , in our way to Mentz. 


Having croſſed the river and aſcended a ſteep road, near the fortreſs, 
we had fine glimpſes of i its walls, baſtions \ang out- towers, and the 
heathy knolls, around them, with catches bf diſtant country. The 
way continued to lie through the dominions of the Elector of Treves, 
| which are here ſo diſtinguiſhed for their wretchedneſs as to be named 
the Siberia of Germany! It is paved and called a chauſſite ; but thoſe," 
who have not Sunn its ruggedneſs, can have no idea of it, 

Z | except 
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except by ſuppoſing the pavement of a ftreet torn up by a plough, 
and then ſuffered to fix itſelf, as it had fallen. Always fteep, either 
in afcent, or deſcent, it is not only the roughneſs, that prevents your. 
exceeding the uſual poſt-pace of three Engliſh miles an hour. Some- 
times it rufis along edges of mountains, that might almoſt be called 
precipices, and commands ſhort views of other mountains and of 
vallies entirely covered with thick, but not lofty foreſts ; ſometimes: 
it buries itſelf in the depths of ſuch forefts and glens ; ſometimes the 
turrets of an old chateau peep above theſe, but rather confirm than 
contradict the notion of their deſolateneſs, having been evidently 
built for the purpoſes of the chace; and ſometimes a mud village 
ſurpriſes you with a few inhabitants, emblems of the e and 
ſavageneſs of tlie country. | 

Theſe are the mountains. of Wetteravia, the boundaries of many "i 
former and far- ſeen proſpect, then pictureſque, fublime, or graceful, 


but now deſolate, ſhaggy, and almoſt hideous; as in life, that, which 


is ſo grand as to charm at a diſtance, is often found to be forloen, diſ- 
guſtful and comfortleſs 1. thoſe, who „ it. 


MONTABAUR. 
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Six hours after leaving Coblentz, we reached Montabaur, 

the firſt poſt-town on the road, and diſtant about eighteen miles. An 
ancient chateau, not ſtrong enou gh to be a caſtle, nor light enough 
to bea good houſe, commands the town, and is probably the reſidence 
of the lord. The walls and gates ſhew the antiquity of Montabaur, 
but the ruggedneſs of its ſite ſhould ſeem to prove, that there was no 
other place in the nei ;ighbourhood, on which a town could be built. 
Though it is fituated in a valley, as to the nearer mountains, it is 
conſtrued chiefly on two ſides of a narrow rock, the SI — 
of which is in the centre of this very little place, 
The appearance of Montabaur is adequate in gloomineſs to that of 
feveral before ſeen; but. it would be endleſs to repeat, as often as they 
ſhould be true, the defcriptions of the {qualidneſs and decay, that cha- 
racteriſe German towns; nor ſhould we have noticed theſe ſo often, 8 
if the negligence of others, in this reſpect, had not left us to form 
deceitful expectations, ſuitable to the ſuppoſed importance of ſeveral 
very een oe fy "oy wretched cities. 
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LIMBOURG. 


Over a ſucceſſion of foreſt mountains, ſimilar to thoſe 
juſt paſſed, we came, in the afternoon, to Limbourg, another poſt 
town, or, perhaps, city, and another collection of houſes, like tombs, 
or forſaken hoſpitals. At an inn, called the Three Kings, we ſaw 
firſt the ſullenneſs and then the ferocious malignity of a German 


a landlord and his wife, exemplified much more fully than had before 
occurred. When we afterwards expreſſed our ſurpriſe, that the magiſ- 


trates ſhould permit perſons of ſuch conduct to keep an inn, eſpeciall 
where there was only one, we learned, that this fellow was himſelf 


the chief magiſtrate, or burgomaſter of the place; and his authority 


appeared in the fearfulneſs of his neighbours to afford any ſort of 
refreſhment to thoſe, who had left his inn. One of the EleQor's mini- 
ſters, with whom we had the pleaſure to be acquainted, informed us, 
that he knew this man, and that he muſt have been intoxicated, for 
that, though civil when ſober, he was madly turbulent and abuſive, if 
otherwiſe. It appeared, therefore, that a perſon was permitted to bea 
magiſtrate, who, to the knowledge of government, was expoſed by 
his ſituation to be intoxicated, and was outrageous, whenever he was 
ſo. Solittle is the order of ſociety eſtimated here, when it is not con- 
nected with the order of polities. 


\ 


Near WR the foreſt a ſcenery, which had ſhut up the view, 
during 
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during the day, diſappeared, and the country loſt, at leaſt, an e 


mity of ſavageneſs. The hills continue, but they are partly culti- 


vated. At a ſmall diſtance from the town, a ſteep aſcent leads to a 


plain, on which a battle was fought, during the ſhort ſtay of the 
French in this diſtrict, in the campaign of 1792. 


Four thouſand French were advancing towards Limbourg ; za ſmall 


Pruſſian corps drew up to oppoſe them, and the engagement, though 
ſhort, was vivid, for the Pruſſians did not perceive the ſuperiority of 
the French in numbers, till the latter began to ſpread upon the plain, 


for the purpoſe of ſurrounding them. Being then compelled to 


retreat, they left ſeveral of the Elector- 8 towns open to contribution, 
from which five-and-twenty thouſand florins were demanded, but the 
remonſtrances of the magiſtrates reduced this ſum to 800 florins, or 
about 7ool. , The French then entered Limboorg, and extended 
themſelves over the neighbouring country. At Weilbourg, the reſi- 
dence of a Prince of the Houſe of Naſſau, they required zoo, o  flo- 
rins, Or 2 $5,000 I. which the Prince neither had, nor could collect, in 
two days, through his whole country. All his plate, horſes, coaches, 
arms and fix pieces of cannon, were brought together, for the pur- 
Sole of removal ; but afterwards two individuals were accepted as 
hoſtages, inſtead of the Prince himſelf, | | who had been at firſt 
demanded. The action near Limbourg took place on the gth of 


November, ta, before the concluſion of the month, the French had 


fallen back to Franckfort, upon the re-approach of the Prufſian and 


Auſtrian troops. 


skLTERS. 
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W had a Sao to ſee this place, which, under the 
name of Seltzer, is ſo celebrated throughout Europe, for its medi- 
cinal water, Though 1 it is rather i in the high road to Franckfort than 
to Mentz, there ſeemed no probability of inconvenience in making 
this ſhort departure from our route, when it was to be Joined again 
from a place of ſuch public acceſs as Selters appeared likely 1 to be found. 

About ſeven miles from Limbourg, a deſcent commences, at the 
bottom of which ſtands this village. What a reproof to the wer | 
tations of comfort, or convenience in Germany ! Selters, a ſpot, to o 
which a valetudinarian might be directed, with the proſpect of his 
finding not only abundant accommodation, but many luxuries, Selters 


1s literally and poſitively nothing more than an aſſemblage of miſer- 


able cottages, with one inn and two houſes for officers of the Elector, 
ſtuck in a dirty Paſs, which more reſembles a ditch than a road, 
The village may be ſaid to be near half a mile long, becauſe 
the huts, being moſtly ſeparated from each other, continue as far; : 
and this length would increaſe its inconvenience to invalids, if ſack 
ſhould ever ſtay there longer than to ſee it, for there is nothing like 
a ſwept path-way, and the road, in which they muſt walk, f 1s pro- 
bably always deeply covered with mud, being ſo when we were there 


in the beginning of Toy There was then, however, not one 


ü ſtranger, 


one 


ſtranger, beſides ourſelves, in the place, aud we tht chat very 
rarely any aggravate the miſeries of ſicknefs by a ſtay at Selters 
The only Jodgings to be had are at the inn, and fortunately for 
trayellers this is, not ſuch as might be expected from the appearance. 
of the village. Finding there the novelty of an obliging hoſt. and 
hoſteſs, we were very well contented; to have reached it, at night, 
though we were to ſtay there alſo the next day, being Sunday. The, 
rooms are as good as thoſe in the inns/of German cities, and three, 
which are called Court Chambers, having been uſed by the Electer 
and lately by the King of Pruſſia, are better. Theſe are as open as | 
the others to ſtrangers. o* a | \ 
The ſpring is at the foot of one of frond hills, which i imme- 
diately ſurround the village, and is ſeparated from the road by a 
ſmall court yard. An oaken covering, at the height of ten or twelve: 
feet, prevents rain from falling into the wooden baſon, in which 
the ſtream riſes; and two or three of the EleQor's guards watch 


over it, that no conſiderable quantity may be DEL without pay=) 


ment of the duty, which forms a large part of his income. Many: 
our of ſtone bottles are piled round this court, and, for the 
reputation of the ſpring, care is taken to fil them as n as 
poſſible, before their removal for exportation. | 

The policy of keeping this income intire is {ai d to be a inotive for 
negleQing the condition. of the village. A duty could not well be 
demanded of theſe, who ſhould drink at the ſpring, but is eaſily col- 
lected before the has is bottled for neal it is, therefore, not 

8 | ' wiſhed, 
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and information, ſo far from bearing the character of the drearineſs | 


wiſhed, that there ſhould be many viſitors, at Selters. We did not 
hear this reaſon upon the ſpor, but it is difficult otherwiſe to account 
for a negligence, which prevents the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country from Dm enriched at the expence of wands free. 
others. | 7 
Nor is it only a duty, but the whale ran of che teaffick, ul the . 
water leaves the place, which rewards the care of the Elector. His 
office for the ſale of it is eſtabliſhed here, and his agents alone tranſ- 
mit it into foreign countries. The buſineſs is ſufficient to employ 
ſeveral clerks, an and the number of bottles annually filled is ſo i im- 
menſe, that, having omitted to write it down, we will not venture to 
mention it from memory. The water is brought to table . 4 
and at an eaſy price in all the towns near the Rhine. Mixed with 
Rheniſh wine and ſugar it forms a delightful, but not always a ſaſe 
beverage, in hot weather. The acid of the wine, expelling the 
fixed air of other ingredients, occaſions an efferveſcence, like that of 
Champagne, but the liquor has not a fourth part of the obnoxious 
ſtrength of the latter. The danger of drinking it is, that the acid 
may be too powerful for ſome conſtitutions. 1 05 | | 
After being ſurpriſed by the deſolateneſs of the village, we were 
not leſs ſo to find amongſt its few inhabitants one, whoſe manners 


around him, were worthy of the beſt lociety i in the moſt intelligent . 
cities. This was the Commiſſary and Privy Counſellor of the Elec- 1 
tor for the diſtrict, way having heard, that there were ſome Engliſh! | 


viſitors 
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viſitors at che well, very frankly latroduaed himſelf to us by his 
civilities, and favoured us with his company in the afternoon, He 
had been in England, with many valuable introduQtions, and had 
formed from the talents and accompliſhments of a diſtinguiſhed 
Marquis an bigh opinion of the national charaQer ; 3.4 circumſtance,” 
which, probably 1 united with his natural diſpoſition, in inducing him 
to emulate towards us the general politenefs of that e honourable | 
perſon. | | 5 

Whenjwe enquired how the ek af i next 3 was to oe” 
performed, it appeared, that no other carriage could be hired i in che 
place than a ſort of one-horſe chair, which would take us to the next 
poſt town, from whence we might proceed with the uſual chaiſes. 
The driver walked at the ſide of this uncouth carriage, which had 
ſhafts and wheels ſtrong enougl = a waggon ; and, either by the 
miſtake or intention of his maſter in directing him, we were led, not 
to the poſt town, for a chaiſe, if it could be had, but entirely through 
a foreſt country to Mentz, by roads made poly for the woodcutters, | 
and, as it afterwards proved, known to few thers, except to our inge 
nious voiturier. We did not paſs a town, or village, at which it was 
poſſible to change the carriage, and had, therefore; no other alterna- 
tive, when the miſtake was diſcovered, than to return to Selters, or to 
proceed to Mentz, i this inconvenient and ludicrous vehide. We 
choſe to proceed, and had ſome reward for fatigue, by paſſing nearly 
an whole day under the ſhade of deep and delightful foreſts, little 
tamed by the hand of man, and ee to acknowledge only © the 
ſeaſon's difference,” 


&s Between 


i 
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Between Selters and theſe forelts, the country is well cnltivated, 
and frequently laid out in garden. fields, in which there was the firſt 


appeatance ofcheetful labout we had ſeen in Germany. Aﬀet 
paſſing a ſmall town, on the ſummit of a hill to the left, fill furs 


rounded by its antient fortifications, we entered a large plain, ſkirted, 


on one ſide, by villages ; another town, at the end of which, was 
almoſt the laſt fign of an inhabited country, that appeared for ſeveral 
hours. The foreſt then commenced, and, with the exception of one 
hamlet, enveloped near the middle, we ſaw nothing but lofty 
oaks, elms and cheſnuts, till we emerged from it in the afternoon, and 
tame to a town of the Landgrave of Heſſe Dartiſtadt. Roebucks ate 
faid to be numerous, and wild boars not very ſcarce, in this foreſt ; but 
we ſaw none either here, or in thoſe near Limbourg, which are much 
inferior to this in beauty. Upon the Whole, it was a ſcene of per. 
fect novelty; ; without which it now ſeems that we ſhould have wanted 
many ideas of fylvan life and much of the delight, excited I 


| Shakeſpeare's exquiſite deſcription of it. 


The country afterwards opetts towards 
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| Wain flands in a FEED ieee edge 
of the Rhine, and is viſible, at a conſiderable diſtance, with its mally 
towers and numerous ſpires. Within two or three miles of the city, 
the ſymptoms of ruin, oceaſioned. by the fiege in 1793, began to 
appear. A village, on the left, had ſcarcely one houſe entire; and 
the tower of the church was a mere wroek, blackened by flames, and 
with large chaſms, that admitted the light, The road did not paſs 
nearer to it than two miles, but the broken walls and roofs were 
diſtinguiſhable even at that diſtance, and ſometimes a part, which had 
been repaired, contraſted its colour with the black and ſmoky hues of 
the remainder. This was the village of Koſtheim, ſo often contended | 
for in the courſe of the ſiege, being on the oppoſite bank of the Rhine 
to the city, and capable of obſiructing the intercourſe with it by water. 
The country on the eaſtern fide of the river was otherwiſe but 
little damaged, if we except the deſtruction AYMErqus orchards ; 3 
for the allies were not ſtrong enough to beſiege the city on all 0 
at once, and contented; themſelves with occupyin g ſome poſts in 155 
quarter, capable of holding the garriſon of Caſſel in awe. It 
This Caſſel, is ſmall village. exactly oppoſite to Meptz, and com- | 
municating: with it by a bridge of boats. It was walpriifed. before 1 
Aa 2 the 
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the invaſion of the French; but theſe had no ſooner entered the city, 
than they perceived the importance of ſuch a place, and preparea 
themſelves to render it a regular fortreſs. In about two months they 
1 completely ſurrounded it with earthen works and outworks, ditched 


and palliſadoed. Some of the neareſt orchards were cut down to be 

| uſed in theſe fortifications. The fruit trees ſtill remain with their 

| | branches upwards from the ditch, and ſerve inſtead of chevdus 4 

| | py ik. | 5 * en 

| The village of Hockheim, which i 18 allo on this ſide of the Rhine, 

| is further to the left than Koſtheim, and remains uninjured, at the 

| top of the round and eaſy hill, the vines of which are ſo much cele- 

brated for their flavour, as to give a name to great quantities of wine, L 

produced in other diſtricts. After the ſiege, the merchants of the 

1 neighbourhood enhanced the price of their ſtocks by reporting, that 

| | — all the vineyards had been deſtroyed; but the truth 3 is, that Hock- 

| heim was not much contended for, and that little damage was 

f done even to the crops then in bloom. The village is advantageouſly . 

ſituated about the confluence of the Rhine and the Maine, and, if i it 

had been nearer the city, would probably have been to important, 

as to have been conteſted, til it was deſtroyed. 
This is the home ground of the ſcene, which ſpreads before the 


r 


1 | traveller, who approaches Mentz from the eaſtern ſhore of the 
Rhine. Furtheſt to the left 1s Hockheim, then the devaſtated village 
of Koſtheim, then the 2} GEO of Caſſel, which, with the river, 
are between him and the city. Beyond, the horizon i is bounded on 


| | „ all 
4 
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all ſides by gradual hills, diſtant and apparently. fruitful; but ihe 


to the north are pre- eminent, with gentle ſlopes at their feet, * 


loured ſweetly by corn, dark wood and gleams of reddiſh earth. 
The works of Caſſel render the approach. to the city very epd 

for they have been ſo contrived as that the road nearly follows them; 

in all their angles, for the purpoſe of being commanded. by mamy 


points at once. The village was now garriſoged by Pruſſians, of 


whom, ſome were lying under the ſheds of their gyard-houſe near 
the bridge, and others were riding over it, with juſt ſpeed enough 
to give one an idea of military earneſtneſs. Their horſes ſhook 
the . of the bridge of boats, which here croſſes che Rhine, at its 


breadth of nearly eight hundred feet, and diſturbed the promenade, 


for which it is uſually frequented, in an evening. We followed 
them, admiring the expanſe, and rapidity of the river more than 
the appearance of the city, where gloomineſs is too much mingled 
with grandeur ; till, at the end of the bridge, we were ſtopped at 
another guard - houſe, to anſwer the uſual enquiries. A ſoldier; acy 
companied us thence to a large ſquare filled with cannon and mor- 


tars, where. the captain | of the guard examined our paſſport, We 
were then very glad to paſs the evening at, an, inn without further 


reſaarchata but there were ſome ſymptoms of the late condition of 
the city to attract attention in the Way. 


[ 


The Elector 8 palace, which forms one ſide of this AIST having . 


been converted into an hoſpital by the French, is tin uſed as ſuch, or 
as a barrack, by the Pruſſians ; and the windows were crowded with 
z ih . 1 N i | FU) . tt; the 
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the figures of half-drefſed foldiers. Many of the cannon in the 
ſquare remained with the fractures, made by the balls of the be- 
ſiegers. This place communicates with a broad fireet, in which were | 
many buildings, filled with foldiers, and an handſome houle, that, 
having belonged to one of the Clubbiſts, was deſtroyed immediately 
after the expulſion of the French. The walls till remain bare and 
open. Some greater ruins, occaſioned by fire, during the ſiege, were 
viſible at a diſtance, and, upon the whole, we had intereſt enough 
excited, as to the immediate hiſtory of the place, to take little notice | 
of the narrow and difficult paſſages, through which we wound for 
half an hour, after leaving the principal ſtreet. | 
The next morning, the friends, to whom we had lewers, begun 9 | 
eonduct us through the melancholy curioſitics, left in the city by the 
Gege. * Theſe are chiefly in the ſouthern quarter, againſt which the 
dire& attack of the allies was made, and their approaches moſt 
advanced. Some entire ſtreets have been deftroyed here, and were 
ſtill in Tuins. A magnificent church, attached to a convent of Fran- 
ciſcan monks, is among the moſt lamentable ſpectacles; what was the 
roof now lies in heaps over the pavement ; not a veſtige of furniture, 
| or decoration, has eſcaped the flames, and there are-chaſms in the 
| | walls larger than the noble windows, that onceillummated them. This 
1 | church and convent were ſet on fire by a bomb; and of the fick 
Doldiers, who were lodged in the latter, it is feared that but few were 
removed before the deſtruction of the building. We next ſaw the 
remains of a palace, bullt by the preſent Provoſt of the Chapter of 
3 . Nobles; 
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Nobles ; in iriftitution, which is 48 rich, that cheir Superior; hab 
more elegant reſidence than the EleQtor. It was of one; and the 


principal front was in the Corinthian order, fix columns of which 


fupported a ſpacious open gallery, ornamented with ſtatues, for its 
whole length. The wings formed two ſides of a ſhuare; which ſepa 
rated the palace from the ſtreet. A profuſion of the ticheſt furniture 


whole edifice little now remains but the ſhattered walls of the centre, 


which have been ſo ſcorched: as to loſe all appearance of having 


belonged to a ſplendid ſtructure. It was burnt the night before the 
fire of the Franciſcan church, and two nights after the French had 
removed their head quarters and their municipality from it. On the 
day before the removal, a bomb had fallen upon the French General 
Blou, deſtroying him on the ſpot, and mortally wounding an officer, 
with whom he was converſing. The ruins are now ſo accumulated 
over the court- yard, that we could not diſcern it to have ever had 
that appendage of a diſtinguiſhed reſidence. \ 1 
; Perinat eater 


ruined objects. The ſteeple of this had been one of the grandeſt | 


ornaments of the city ; a ſhower of bombs ſet fire to it ; and, while 
it was thus rendered an cafy mark for the deficgers, their cannon 


played upon and beat a great part of it to the ground, By its fall the 


roof of the church was ſhattered, but the body did not otherwiſe ſuf- 
fer any material injury. Wooden galleries have been raiſed round 


* z that 


o —— — — — —— —— — 


and a valuable collection of paintings filled the interior. Of the 


the remainder of the ſteeple, not for the puzpoſe of repairing, but for 
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that they might not afford muelter to the Pruflizhs, during the flege. 
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chat aber flietAngte jan, to ſave the trouble Pied 
the ſtones on the oltſide a wooden pipe, or chantiel has beef made, 
through whictthey-ateTowere@into che chvrch;”* Tue uppearifee 
of this ſteeple, Which Was oOtite very large and lofty, is rendered 
griking by theſe preparations for its total deſtrucxio u.. 
The whole church is built of a ſtone, dug from the neighbouring ö 
hills, the colour of uhich is ſo delieate à pink, chat it mäglit be fuß- 
poſed to be given by art: The 'Eleor's 'paliite and Wer other” 
public buildings in the city are formed of this tonne. 
"Paſſing through the gates on this ſide of Mentz/'we Kato oa lope” 
near the river, and beyond the glaeis of the place, which was telt 
partly covered with huge maſſes of ffbne' ſcattered among tlie fte 
of broken trees and ſhrubs, that had begun again to ſhoot thei! dir vel 
dure over the amputated trunks. This was the ſite of 'a palace t ae 
Elector, called, both from the beauty of its fituntion, "andthe klei: 
dour of its ſiructure, La Favorita, The apartments of the palace Ad 
the terraces of the garden commanded extenſive ve views 6f che Rib £ 

and the ſurrounding country aſcending from i its banks; | 
dens themſelves were fo beautifully diſpoſed as to be bolt 4 nil 
of the name of Engliſh. They were ornimented* with pavilions} * 
which had each its diſtinct proſpect, and with one mic room füt the 
thickeſt part of the ſhrubbery." Of the building nothing {Snow ville” 
but ſome disjointed ſtones; and of the garden, only the broken trunks” 
of trees. The palace was burned and the gardens levelled by the French, # 
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From this ſpot we were ſhewn the poſitions of the allied forces; the 
courſe of their approaches and the chief outworks of the city. Hock. 
heim, Koſtheim and Caſſel lay before us, on the other ſide of the 

river; a gentle riſe, on this ſide, at the diſtance of nearly 4 mile, as 
the firſt ſtation of the allies, part of whoſe, force was covered behind 
it ; their laſt batteries were within two hundred and fifty paces of the 
city. The ground had been ſince levelled; and was now covered 
with ſtanding corn, but the track of the trenches was, in ſome places, 
viſible. On the other hand, the forts, in which the ſtrength of the 

whole ſo much. conſiſts, were completely repaired, and had no 
appearance of having been ſo lately attacked. They are five in um- 
bets and, being raiſed at a conſiderable diſtance from the walls of the 
city, no near approaches can be made, till ſome of them are either 
taken, or deſtroyed; for. they are ſaid to be regular and ſtrong forti- 
fications, capable of containing numerous garriſons, and communi» 


cating \ with the city itſelf by paſſages, cut in the ground, 1. 
which they may be conſtantly 1 reinforced. | 


Only one of theſe five forts, that neareſt to the river, was deſtroyed 
in the late ſiege, which would have been much more tedious, but for 
the want of proviſions and medicines, that began to be felt in the 
garriſon. The walls of the city were almoſt uninjured, ſo that it has 
not been thought neceſſary to repair them in the few places, where 
balls may be. perceived to have ſtruck, The bombardment was the 
chief annoyance of the garriſon, who were not ſheltered in caſerns, 
and whoſe magazines, both of ammunition and proviſion, were fre- 
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gradually raiſed, that thoſe; "who 
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quentiy delroyed by it" Their numbers were zul greädy rebibtd 
by ſallies and by engagementꝭ, bn the other ſide of the Rhine in 
defence of Caſſel; or in attack of part of an iſland, called the Bleiau. 
We walked round the city upon what id termed the gidcds; that is 
upon the lope, which aſcends from the plaid rowardsthe top of the 
ditch, and which is the furtheſt" of the defefiſive works) Being very 
are upon it, may be expoſed, at 
every ſtep, to the fire from the walls, The forts, Wick ie fortiea | 

of ſolid earthen works, covered with turf,” would ſcarcely attract the 
notice of an unmilitaty eye, if the channelled paſſages to then did bt 
iſſue from this ſlope, and if the ſentinels, ſtalking upon Wer, 
did not ſeem of a gigantic es ke PRE their whole figures es rail ed 
againſt the light. er et le, 4 11L2þ fro] 


- Mentz was at this time the depdt of ſtores for the alta arm 7 | 


on the Rhine, and there were perſons employed upon the gl l | 


counting heaps of carinon balls, which had been delivered: from ſom me 

neighbouring foundery. On the bank of the river, othets*: . | 
throwing waggon-loads of hay into large barges, 'on-which it "ras 
piled to ſuch an height, that ſmall paſſages were cut through it for 
the rowers to work in. There were nine or ten barges ſo filled; 
and in theſe labours more 255 was apparent than in i ny ther 


1, oY 


f 11 4 any ; 4 5 54 114. 
rranſaftions we ſaw at Mentz. 1 71 9 


_ Having paſſed round the as NOR the ah add the e 
which protect them, to the north, weſt and ſouth,” we came, at this 


latter ide, to ſome ey fal of a a theatre of \ war, Kere had been 


2a noble 


Lrge and high as elms, and ſurrounded, pn cach. ide, by plantations, 


interſe&ted by ſmall and irregular walks, J., Being led;algng-ths banks. = 


of che Rhine, this alley, with its adjoining groves, aſſorded a moſt 
delightful, promenade, and was, claſſed amongſt the beſt ornaments, 
given to the river, in its whole courſe. This alſo wag deſtroyed upon 
the approach of the beſiegers, that it might not afford them ſhelter, 


The trunks of the ſturdy trees, cut at the height of one, or-twa feet 
from. the, ground, ſhew, by. their ſolidity and the abundance MPA 
vigorous, ſhoots, h how long, they. might haye, flouriſhed, but f [for this 
age 18 


R ee eee eee ene Jo n ür if. on tin 
An Engliſhman, walking amidſt the enfigns of ſuch artif artificial and 
premature deſolation, cannot help conſidering. the natural ſecurity. « of 


his country, and rejoicing, that , Even. if the ſtrong and os CL 
neglecting all foreign conſequence, and avoiding, all foreign ign intereſts, 15 


except the commercial ones, which, may be maintained 5 cl 


wy ian 4 ID V3 PE: 


ſhould for ever be rejected, fiill, his home cannot þ invaded 
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though the expence. of wars mould make poverty general, the i imme- 
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diate horrors, of them, cannot enter the Ie or the, cotta 8 f an 
4 Y Me 21 As. nin 19.1]? 
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r ti e at Mc tz occ d b 
Great part of our time en Was Ee 17 ig Rea: 


cerning the ſiege, which was not ſo much a topic as as we had ind ede 
to find it. We probably 1 heard, however, all that fas, 1 5 Noel 


had a German pamphlet 1 Te ecommended, containing. de bil 1 05 e are, of 
the place from the bY, invaſion of the e Ph n 1 73 ure, 
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The authenticity b bl. Was affüred td us; 0d lp ben . 
partly ftom the” accbufts gtven by bur ftikndsz That che following 
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III entratice of a French army into Worms, in the beginning 
* Meg 1792, had excited a conſiderable alarm i in Mentz, before 
the inhabitants of che latter city received” the accounts, which were 
Not long wanting, of expreſs and avowed preparations for a march 
towards em. Great numbers of French emigrants had been drawti 
th the > city by the meeting of the Emperor and the King of Pruſfia 
there, a few months before; many had arrived ſince tlie diſſolution 
of their army in Champagne; and, during the approach of the 
Republican troops to Spires and Worms, families were continually 
paſſing through. the city, joining thoſe, who began to take We | 
flight from it. The narrow ſtreets were filled with catriages, a 
the diſtreſsful haſte of the travellers ſerved to depreſs the ſpitits of we 
inhabitants, who ſaw how little their city was. thought capable of 
fence. On the 15th of October, Baron d Albini, a counſellor of 
the Court, called the Burgeſſes together, and admoniſhed them to 
make preparations for their ſecurity ; ; he alſo enquired, whether" they 
thought it "prudent, that the Elector ſhould remain'in' the city with 
them! and, it being readily anſwered, that they did not, the Hector 
3 | ſer 


ſet an fa Mo wn bout coe miles dips, and [mas 5 
lowed, by: the members af the governniept, At the fam times a on- 
ſiderable emigration of the other inhabltants'took phes. Mien. > A 17 
„eee Were French had been fo ltths foreſeen; an wichin | 
the gar amount to a tenth part 
of the war — The inhabjtarits, however, havitig happily 
had little experietice'of ſieges, did nbt Eno What this complement 
ſhould be, and, after tlie firſt alarm, bega to, think tüüe JeBeleticy) | 
might be eafily remedied. The! Ele&torat "troops, having ſent ſome 
uſeleſs detschments to Spices; dmeunted to only goß men, to whom. 
an hundred were added, obtaitied from Naſſau, Orumien, Welburg, 
Bieberich aud Fold by tue Elecors demands of alliftatite; froni his, 
neighbours; Tap hundred and ſeven Auftrian haſſars'of Efterhazy: 
had alſo arrived, on the 13th, and all tlie inhabitants of the Rhein- 
gau, a populous diſtrict, bordering upon the Rhine were ſummone 
0 the affiſtance of the capital. The antept ſociety of Archers of 
the city laid down their boi for muſquets ; the Academicians 
formed cemſelves into a corps, and were placed, together with the 
Archers/at ſeveral outpoſts. The tradere, though exempt from pr 
ſonal ſervice; and-unwilling-to furrender thai privilege ; reſolved to 
pay double watch · money for ſubſtitutes; It began to be thought, 
that tho tlireatened progrels of the French hid den untruly 
ed; that dhe fiege cid at ba cmmenced at df late. fe: aog of the 
year; and laſthy; that omen promidet . priiaforcera cy, gg vftriag; 
n AYER: 2 bag kart A531 Ale 11 bak 5 115405 
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But, on the 19th,of O ober, the Hrench, in four:cohumns, began) 
to ſurround the plates They, worey at or}, white, gockadts, expedtr. 
ing to be miſtaken fat abe army of M. de Conde 3 (they were he | 

; exer, known, and ſired upon. Though ſomedaꝶs had heen pailediin. 
preparation, it was, nom found, that: there: was dittle readineſs ſor den 
fence, ¶ The beſt artillerymen had been loft at Spiresz- there eren a; 
fixſt, no horſes to draw the. gannon, ſo chat o oxen, were uſed for;thati 
purpoſe 3 Ihe neareſt bal to dire batteries ofqweaty- cur. pound cage, 
non were caſt. for twelve-pounders ʒ and many of the muſquet care, 
tagen could not bg fired, Ig a fem hours, however, ſeveral;of the, 
artiſans applied themſelves to the making of cartridges 3 horſes were. | 
ſupplied: by the ſervants of the Court and the Nobilitys and all hands: 
were, in ſome way or other, employed. It was the. reported, that r 
carps of Auſtrian. troops was in che neighbourhaod; and, on the igth. 
1809 men entered the city. Theſe were recruits without; amm⁰ν,jm 
tion, and, for the moſt part, without arms, being on theit eren Er 
join the army of the Emperor; They were, then. under the eo mmand 
of two, or three ſubalterngę ; but ſome other Imperial officers came ig | 
from the neighbourhood, and arms were obtained from the EleQor' $; 
| arſenal.” After, this reinforcement, there; were eee about four 
i | thouſand men. in arms in the city. n Nan e — 
1 | Wirk this force, it is allowed, ne gk Amos 
| made. might have. been expeQed;- and, unleſs there. was: ſome ee 
of the commander's attention, the treachery, of an engineet, to whom. 
[ | the ſurrender inne . rin not have been fo. effeQual,) 
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building cuned St! Stephen Tower, eee eee if 


ſiegerd/ he alluted theni, tit the armyi vl 
clever thouſan men conſiſted of ferty Mun chadthey hadith 
e ily WAN ply de Rn + Tl AG nk "wy 
tions of thi belegen hörte were alſs müde by hit 10 the Counter r 

War; aud thble; it 40 faid, ” Jetbiruniltied'thein tö the Hürtshägkz Büfbre. 
the Bench had: raiſed a battery, againſt the Works iy . want HINA 
Many of the Gititbils, however, were firpiiſed and e 1 
h and me Edpraini of the Auſtriani teieforcentdiitd Expire 


5 als leafare, re, at at the Co und Houſe, here lie detlated, bir He 
a ae 0 defend the place, even without! Serilitbn. „in | 


the mean time, che e —— Was gu, ld” he" wis inddeed | 
to fu care tö it by the folicitations even df the cſtizens; By Woti it 


was ploy 1 160 by their repteteltatlöns, cut, In tie preſelt agitated” 
temper of the inhabitants; all attempts at defehes mut Beufttets,” 2905 
aron d. Ar buteſ Earfied bew of HE Turrenäft tn WP BLOG an 
Wurtzburg; and, about five & dock; on the a rft of GQuber; tab Henk. 
officers cam to the Cotindlt Houle," follswe by: tO Hpadich of 

erenadier O be aad,eigtt thouſand French entered ed U5/'the 
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address ito German, and it was-circulated thraugh the. cin 0, bie 
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other three thauſand haxisg warchæd, the preeediomdlaye : N H 
fort ; the inhabitants, aſtoniſhed to find thamialyss;takencby fade 
x force, now ſaw i. to their ſull gester ſurpriſg. ant dhe 


had ſcarcely any beaxy:capnon- This dar! was paſſęd in, af 
quarters to the troops, and, on che next, Cuſtige, the commander gh, 
the, French, called. the, members of the City; Couhgill MSH d N 
whom, in a ſhort ſpeech, he promiſed che proteQion, of Her, and, 
properties, iaviting chem, at the ſame tie, to promaje.the fratganir, 
zation of the. inbahitangs with che. F reach. nation · \,Profeflgr, Haha, 
uE. Who had, accepted the office gf his, Scoretary, wanſlated; this, 


It is remarkable, that the French had no ſeongr taken paſſciio 9 W. 
this ſudden prize, than they, began to. forglee the probability Bats 
reduced io defenſive meaſures and to prepare for them, They iger. 

diately colleRted contributions of forage, and, org, from the nejghs . 
bouring villages. 3 the ſtreets, v Exe rendered almoſt ir we aſlable, DET 
loads brought ip 3 and, as the, magazines were ſoon f filed d, great quanr 


tities were, waſted by, being expoſed ro the rain in 2 ga 5 and t rode 51 
den under the feet of horſes in the ſtreets. The garriſon was ſoon 
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times fixe, hundred wers lodged i in each convent. The : French foldiery,. 
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having committed, ſome, exceſſes, Cuſtine reproved. RIES A 0 
neſs, and began to habituate them 9 diſcipl line Þ Ps 5 IHC 55 7 


ment to th nir, Ph at c M42} hours, by beat 0 f drum. ak 8 . 
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macy will Ouftine; Frofelfor MerterdicH! 6 he Wengen Uf Mien 
mounted the French cockade; and the Hector s phyfitiin, kividk 
left the city, upon a promiſe ef Afliſtitig Toi" Pelfügrvz (ek h“ 
aſſerted to be ſeized with an infetious fever} had UitHet or of RRP = 
ſpondende witli the French, as had Pa TE & merchant bo it Cc 
mar, who had lately received the right f ilüüp! . inge 

The 'phlices of the Elector and the Provoſt Ware UW taff 
and, tough it had been publiſhed is a rule} thüt te property bf pf? 
vate ifidividuals ſhould: not be touched, the höüfes of the Ubbillt! , 
were treated, ad if they had belonged to the Pings Tue pid 
and pride of Cuſtine became every day more cou cu % SR ee 
abtelkde upon the'garriſon, as wen the kahäbitanis 5 
dels degree. Jobanneſberg, a village üpon the Khide, at the difzüde 
of a few. miles, is celebrated for its wines, which ſell for three nts” 

the price of tholk of Hockheim, Cuſtine ſerit a part ef the garriſdn 4 
elch td" Bling im the wines from the cellars 'of che vital of” 
Fuld, who tas x palace chere; but, a cothprormile being pri propoſed, the” 


_ $09 1101 [>{ p4 i . 

negotiation was | cure ſo long, that 4 Pruſſian corps, for or w ich 
[ Dit 10 . 7 6.01 190908 

the Prin ince nt, e ed Johanneſberg, before the terms were 7 
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clüde 115 Fe el his money, and Toft dn 

F633 3TH 1 FEY j 2205 9 7 
of wine, "of which paft was 1 Þ atls, and "the 1 I e 

JI al Fah (96 40641642 4.04 £1KY bag aten 
entertainmenits g given by 35 1 * Fi 
Thoſe of the Germans, „Who age. wm dtn i Gut, 1 0 up. 
plied kim him . 2200 otinat abi cite fe ek te 0 le country, 114 5 
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Secretary, Profeſſor Bohmer, had begun the inflitution of à Club ſo 
early as the 22d of October; but this ſociety is thought to have 
become inconvenient, and they ſoon after mart to Prepare * a 

National Convention in Mentz. 
In the mean time, Caſſel was ſurveyed, and the banale for 
which Eikenmayer is faid to have furniſhed the deſign, were com- 
menced. The neighbouring peaſants were ſummoned to work at theſe, 
at the price of fifteen French ſous, or about ſeven pence PIES 
day; and intrenchments were thrown round Koſtheim, 

On the 17th of December, Cuftine publiſhed a proclamation; in 
which he ſtated, that, whereas ſome perſons had ſuppoſed the King 
of Pruffia to have fo little reſpect for his character as to have invited 
him to a ſurrender, none ſhould preſume, on pain of death, to ſpedk 
of ſuch a meaſure, in future. This proclamation gave the inhabitarits 
of Mentz information, that the Pruffians were approaching. Some 
German troops had, indeed, begun by degrees to occupy the ground 
about Coblentz, but in a condition, which did not promiſe active 
meaſures, being weakened by a long march and by ſickneſs; - the 7 
Heſſians poſted themſelves between Hanau and Franckfort; and the 
Pruſſians advanced ſo near to the latter city, that the ſcattered 1 
of the French retired to, and at length loft it. 4 
About this time, an Electoral Profeſſor of Philoſophy and a Canon 
of Mentz, named Dorſel, who had left his poſts, in the preceding year, 
to be naturalized, at Straſbourg, returned with a defign for an union 
of Spires, Worms and Mentz into one territory, under the prote&tion 

| of 
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of the, French, He procured the ſubſtitution, of 4 Municipality for 
the City Council. He obtained conſiderable influence in the city; 
and, on the 1ſt of January 1793, when the three commillioners of 
the Convention, 'Reubell, Merlin and Hauſſman entered Mentz, and 4 
were received by Cuſtine with military e. they ſhewed more 
attention to the Profeſſor than to the General. 1 if Ki, 
The Pruſſian head quarters had been eſtabliſhed within adhort di- 1 
tance of Mentz; but, during all December, there bad been only affairs 
of nnn nen prevailed in the city. ci 
fans; the French, however, had * informed eee ee 
for attack, and had time to retire to Koſtheim and Caſſel, leaving 112 
priſoners and twelve pieces of cannon. Some French, ho had con- 
cealed themſelves in the church tower, were thrown headlong from 
it, for haying e, or thrown > Romer 4 W of Fru, 22 
paſſed. EA n nan 
After this, another month a without hoſtile attempts on 
either ſide. The Pruſſian troops were refreſhed by reſt; the Freneh 
paſſed the ſame time, partly in balls, to which all the ladies of M 
were invited, and partly in preparations for defence, On the: 1 22 
of January, a ſmall tree of liberty, which had been planted in N Novem: 
ber, was removed, and a fir, ſeventy feet high,p in its bead.) with 
much ceremony. Ade inhabitants were preſlingly invited, upon this 
occaſion ; Meſſrs, Reubell, Merlin, Hauſſman and Cuſtine attended; 
eee, e Members of the. Clubs followed ; 
„ | the 


/ 


— el butned j Cuſüine Teallsd 
upon the muſic of the garriſon for French airs,| which obcupied tlie 
reſt of the day; and the evening concluded wich entertainments and = 
. dancing, Soon aſter, the Commiſſioners left wee 
oni journey to the Moſell e — 0 
On the 16th of February, Mins publiſhed Mie 
and two new Commiſſioners, who had juſt arrived; jiſſued ano- 
ther, founded upon a decree of che French Convention, relative 
o che union of other countries with France. The Council: Hout 
Win from morning till night; the aſſembled traders declared 
their adherence to the Germanic ſyſtem ; and the new Comm. 
ſioners ſeemed inclined to liſten to their remonſtrances. Butz when 
the three former Commiſſioners returned, they treated the Deputids 
of the trades with great haughtineſs, and refuſed: them permiſſion 
to ſend agents to Paris. A ſecond deputation, on the 22d: of Febru- 
ary, was no better received, and they were informed, that the at 
was the day for the commencement of the new form. The traders | 
are deſcribed: to have been much affected, at the return of their Depu- 
ties. On the 23d of February, early in the morning, the author ufa 
remonſtrance, which had been preſented, was -arreſted and cartied 
into baniſhment, being accompanied by guards to the adyanced-poſts. 
of the Pruſſians, at Hockheim. , - . l Lo rab Abt alt 
The inhabitants now began to leone: Ne ks paſſports, which 
were, however, uot eaſily procured, or uſed, , A proclamation, by-the 
Municipality Aer Were into ſections, and Fred. the mannes, 


4 | L in 
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in whicl each ſection Mrcabde chef Hippie) wnrronenjth 
On chat day, tlie treets\'were unmuſually:ſilent; all the further bur 
geſſes having refolved to remaĩn in their houſes, except one, and only 
266 perſons met to take the new oath and to make the new elections. 
On the 25th, another proclamation came out, .andiſeveratcbaniſh- 
ments ſucceeded j but the burgeſſes fill 'adticred to their reſoluton. 
The + Ms on the rſt & em Un iuvhed mem te take 


the Mayor, me a liſt of the ſworn and uulworn / bit he on- 


day or Tueſday e "None: ws the number of 
e e 350. „ 4 1 De lbs Uh 


of the add W whidh were viſited bythe 
French Commiioners ons! their terms mich greater Parr tefuſtel 
wen! hie v3: ieee nee eber al; 16 
At Worms, where clubs, ſimilar to thoſe: Ke Mentzz bad dem 
formed; 109% eee the oaths. | The inhabitants of Bingen 
refuſed them. 1 1 ry * pol vel or an 
VER hae Heck e ol made into the Palminate, 
and corny to the umount of fixty-thouſand florins,' was taken away, 
before tho reiterated remonſtrinces of the F Reſidetit at Mentz, 
upon the ſubject of his maſter's neutrality; \ ouſd reflvatiti tem In 
the firſt days of February, the French ad 28 fttered Deur Pbnts, 
where the Duke relied — upon” is Having: 'fapplied” otily his 
contingent to the treaſure of the Eiplil, tit that he Had abr left His 
palace; cad mine of their" approaches to ma Of the 
geh, 
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gth, at eleven at night, theDuke and Ducheſs led, with the moſt pre- 
cipitation, to Manheim, having left the palace only one hour befone 
the French entered it. Great quantities of forage were ſwept away 
from this country, and brought to Mentz, which the allies no ap- 
proached ſo, nearly, that the garriſon haftily completed the fortifjca- 
ae of Caſe, and fillod the magazines wich Howe, ieh che commy- 
nication ſhould be cut off by the deſtruction of the bridge. 
On the 15th of February, they had begun to Abo the palace of 
La, Favorita, and to erect a battery upon its ruins, .. Though the car- 
riage of proviſions now occupied ſo much of their attention, a great 
number of large and ſmall cannon were brought from Landau; freſh 
"Re arrived, and General Wimpfen, who had defended Thion- 
ile againſt the King of Pruſſia, was declared the firſt in commend. 
By baniſhments and emigration, the number of N in the city 
was reduced fifteen thouſand. &*. 
The new National Aﬀſembly 1 moet in 1 on the K's of March, 
that city having choſen ſix deputies, Spires two, Worms two, and. 
ſome other places one each. On the 17th, they had their firſt ſit- 
ting, and, on the 18th, declared all the country between Landau and 


Bingen, which places were then the limits of the French poſts near 
the Rhine, united i in one independent ſtate. On the 19th, was agi- 


rated! the great queſtion relative to the conneQions of this ſtate, andi it 
was not till! the arſt, that they declared their incorporation with 'the 
French. | Three deputies, FORSTER, PATOKI and Lvexs, were 
apppinted, the next xt day, to carry this reſolution to Paris; and ben 
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dees, A dat is We kmeenet anti ar . Mü „e 
h is colicquence of which den perfor dete condutted Wet 

the bridge i into baniſhment, N the Jotls. '' : 09193869. den of 
| Accounts now arrived, thiat the fs would ory ab Wale un 
orders were iſſued, relative to the x prevention of fires, to the Y 22 
of Gores of proviſions by each family, and to ſevetal other douthtic 
particulars. Al the inhabitants, thoſe eſpecially i in the mere 
of the granaries, vere Greed to preſerve axe oh * bee YI | 


them with herbs, Ollie was tat chad nh} 
Already e each family had been admonithed' to provide 8 
ſeven months; and the richer claſs were now directed to furnith a 
loan to the burgelſſes, that the latter might be enabled to provide for | 
the poor. In conſequence of this order, 38, 646 florins 1 1 j crritzers, 
or about 3200 l. were collected, and expended for proviſions.” f 
Sade and walks round the city were now difmantled of their trees, 
of which thoſe in the Rhemallee, before mentioned, were an Hundred 
years old. Al the fummer-houſes and villas, within cannon-{kot'of 
the city, were deſtroyed. = EE TIN AR i Ee OY 
On the 8h of March, the French rites 1d 9 füt RL. 
nigſtein, which the Pruffians had nh mand Ee 2 
dered. In this month alſo other advances were made OV nt tz. 
The Pruffian General Schonfield broug ke 14,000 men int wo 
bourhood of Hockheim, near v ich OR 88 0 T na! I 
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King of P:uff4; hib fon 4tid the Duke ef BronſWidk,” Whb bad Balsa 
part of the winter at Franckfort, left it, on the 23d of March jk 
bridge was laid, at St. Goar, over which numerous bodies of Phultiln 
troops paſſed the Rhine; the French fell back towards Bingen,” and 
the Pruſſians occupied a hill, not far from it. on the 28th, 
were cloſer preſſed, and left all. the villages in the neig zhbourhood' 0 
Bingen, from which place A. were Wr the next day, by a 
bombardiment. A” 7 as en ag Nn 
At the ſame time, a imalar retreat VENT Mentz 418 took ed | 
from the ſouthward. At Worms, during the abandonnjent, great quan- - * 
tities of hay and ſtraw were burned, and the burgeſſes kept Wateh, 0 
night, dreading the conflagration of the whole city by itte wal. | 
_ rifing from the magazines, Immenſe maſſes of fy and Mal Wie. 
alſo burned at Frankenthal, where there had been a garriſon,” dung 


the whole winter; ; but the corn was carried away. At 8 early 


„ ©”, nf & 


on the 31ſt of March, the burgeſſes and troops werte küploytch in 
throwing the hay and ſtraw from the magazines into che ditch Whit 
it appeared that even this mode would not be expeditiotiß enough, 
and fire was at length ſet to the whole ſtore at once tw fn 
In the retreat from Oppenheim, though the Fletch were Gilt 
S difficulties, they were upon the point of obtaining” what. 
they would have thought an-abundant reward for them. It was on 
the zoth of March, that their cavalry and flying artillery took the 
road by Alſheim. As this was a place capable of making ſome de- 


1 fence, 
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fence, nnd there Ves Proflien F. Mühl 1 
. ef yy pla de nen, digfting. yeni, fire upon it. 
E of Pruſſia, wii wayat dinger tn,the town, apd oY 
hundred men, with, him, received; hi firſt intelligenee = 
proacl. f om, this fire. He immediately 1948 by 99 e 9 
1 vide, agg nding ſome. buen @ the ſperz . Tre a 1 
| ringe the copteſt, but made their retreat Mu Std 
known how few troops were in the town, ano — 4 


Jays Feered, it without commencing this fre; ene 


| cers agree, that, if they bad dene ſo, there would have beey little, 
* chapgy of, ſaving. their monarch. Had hey. hen, aware alley that 


bis, Frafſgn Majeſty was ther, they. might, have me ps fight - 
chanch h 4n, impoWbility ; for they were ſufficient Tape to. 
hayg;furrounded the town, and had approached ſo quietly, that thay. = 
were nat Known to be near it, The Prufſians had no Sunn, and- | 
the, Frongh. ere, otherwiſe greatly ſuperior z though, baviog mew 
_ purpolefpr,cptering. the. TDs th = to, 682-11 their res they 
did not wait g conteſt; it, but, dreüred by another road., That a cix- 
 cumſtance, which 2055 have had N ah. effect 800 * affajry of 
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benhelm to Budenheim, a Stance of twelve miles, had only 16,000 
men. General Schoafield, with his corps of obſervation, was at 
Hockheim. The beſiegers, however, preſently amounted to 30,000 
men. It is remarkable, that, though the French retreated from ſeve- 
ral quarters, at once, and in many fmall columns, not one of theſe - 
Was effectually interrupted by the Pruſſian commander. | | 

- Upon intelligence of theſe advances, the EleQor of Mentz paid 
a viſit to the King of Pruſſia, at his head quarters, and left his 
minifter, the Baron EALBINI, to attend to the Sine the * 
covered places. 

In the beginning of April, the blockade was more e cloſely bell, 
and the preparations for the ſiege ſeriouſly commenced. General 
d' OrxE was made commander in the city, with a Council of ſixteen 
perſons, to aſſiſt him in reſtoring the means of its. defence. A perſon 
was placed at the top of an high building, called Stephen's Tower, 
with glaſſes, which enabled him to overlook'the country for nine 
miles round. He had a fecretary with him, that his view might 
never be unneceffarily diverted, and was obliged to make a daily 
report of his obſervations. The beating of drums and ringing of 
bells were forbidden throughout the whole city, that the beſiegers 
| might not know in, what quarters the corps de garde were placed, or: 
' what churches were left without the military, All proſpect houſes. 
and trees within the walls, which could ſerve as marks to the fire 
without, were ordered to be demoliſhed. Many days were paſſed in 
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ae 4 o the, city; a | | 
account of the flock taken, and there were found to be Nn 4 55 


ps facks of wheat. 2 
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of which" 264557 fucks, i Was Alb 23700 ſatks of 

meal cod be made. To this was to be added id fed f meal f 

wheat 10g ſacks, of other corn 45 ſacks, of mixed grain 10,656 

ſacks ; ; aking in. of 33,900 lacks meal, There were beſides 
0 ; "43,960 rations of biccui ? COLES Als #1 

= 979 „ia | 3,275 poun pounds of 4 Mr bns 
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The Cound eſtimated, that che garriſon had cor enongh bir 
nine months, rice for ſeven, and herbs for fix. | There were fiſt 
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for ten ty Hays, and the baer? 
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and found to con- 
1 ot x of whom to each ſol r wras allotted, , for - 
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the future, 24 ounces of bread, per day, in lieu of 25, and 4/'ounces 0 
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of freſh meat, or n in lieu 8'ounzes of fell . 
| | 20, ot 3 of, Ak N 0 
allowance of. the ſick in the rn = «i inged from re We: 10 
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eight ounces. 116/ I. | Py Dns 37 
During th tl beſe prep eparations for” a Thong fege, the diminution, the 
llt T1.6 . 794; (3 . 2 
number of inhabitants, by meats of: the clubs, was « purſued.” On 


n 


8th of April, all perſons, not uſeful to the army, were or dered to 


FEA TED) 


leave the ci uncle they would take the new oath ; ; at the fame 


211) 91908 e ee, 5317 „ ade 
time, it was lad, that, on account of the foreſeen want of ney, 


Ho el fr TO it e . 1 2 bald, Pur 
the ſoldiers, employed on. the works, would be no onger. pa 
0s I t — 

the other workmen would continue to receive their ſalaries. 


The garriſon made their firſt ſortie, on the night of the 3 
and zich, proceeding towards the Rhine. Koltheim was im | 2 
diately taken, and the attack upon the Heſfane ſucceeded, 4 ach, 
but a reinforcement compelled the French to retire. About x this 
| time, the Commiſſioner Reubell went to Oppenheim, where he de- 
livered a propoſal for peace to the King of Pruffia. e unge; 

The village of Weiſſenau was contended for, on the I 15th, 13 
and 27th, and finally deſtroyed, the French ſoldiers, who remained - 
upon the ſpot, ſubſcribing 460 livres for the inhabitants. e 
On the 18th, nearly the whole of a French convoy o of go > 


v1 Þ 


was taken by the Pruſſians. On the 2oth the Iniperialiſts erected la - 
ſmall fort on a point of land, near the Main, and the French, on 1 


ether hand, perfeQed A battery, , i Koſtheim, vith which they ſer 
on fire ſome fables, N ' * | : WA 1445 


4 


The price of proviſions was already 5 much = 550 arg, 


that ſalt butter colt 48 creitzers, or 16d. pence per It 

In the night of the 28th and agb, the French. Landed in ther 
veſſels, and Geltroyed,” a Rar go £7 2 pear” the Mail. wy the” 
1ſt of May, at one in the 6 ty, t attacked the _ 


morning. 
at Hockheim, and ſet the village of Koſtheim oi lite; Tbe Prudl 
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a ſanguinary conteſt commenced, at the end of | 
tinued to be maſters of the village. A numerous e 

placed in it, which, on the 8th, was again acted by th Frans 
but without. effet. Thus the greateſt part of May was ſpent in 
conteſts for villages and poſts, i in which the French were generally 
the affailants.. In the night of the Zoth, they. beat up, in three 
columns, the Pruſſian bead quarters, at Mari 
marched | barefooted- and with ſuch er information, that hor 
paſſed all che batteries unperceived, they entered the village itſel 


without reliſtance, and, i it is ſuppoſed, 1 would have ſurpriſed the Ss 
mander, if they had not fired at his yin 


and begun. 10 ſhout Vive la nation! Three batls, which entered the 
apartment of Gen * KALEBEUTH, admoniſhef him to quit it, and 


al ſeized him. Prince Louis Ferdinand of — 


"A 


eM, 4 7 . 


{ repulſed them with loſs, but they remained" in a Konten im, er 
ſtanding che fire, which continued for three days; t ey were then | 
expeligd by the Pruffians, but ſoon returned with reiafor Cover and. 

con- 
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ee beat their an 
a ſentinel ſtepped up juſt in time to ſhoot a reach 1 5 i 
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thirty priſoners and twenty killed of Gobi engaged in the enter- | 
priſe. The loſs of the Pruſſians was conſiderable; amongſt the reſt 
Captain Voſs, a relative of Mladenhallclle Vols, m known in ks 
Court of Pruſſia. " Soda 

On the 4th of June, the allowance tothe garriſon was ordered to 
be two pounds of bread and one bottle of wine for each Toldier, per 7 
day. 

In the night of the 6th and 7th, the cannonade was very 1 on, 
both ſides; apron vr i r ür ren g; N . by «honey _, 


blew up with a dreadful exploſion. 5 
The ſcarceneſs of proviſions increaſed, fo that a porind of freſh” 
e re , e Horſefleſh began to be conſumed in many 
famille. Sk 
On the night of the gth and 1oth of June, the garriſon made told 
ſorties, which ended in conſiderable loſs, on both ſides, and in the 
retirement of the French into the city. On the roth, they attacked, 
at eight in the morning, a paſt near Gonſenheim, retreating with" 
out loſs, after killing an officer and ſeveral men. Thie was er 
firſt ſally in open day- light. 
General Meuſnier, vho had been wounded near Cafſel, b 
died on the 13th, and was buried the next day, within "the new 
fortifications, all the officers of the gation, with the members r 
the convention and clubs, attending. FA 18 ; 
Some fire ſhips were now completed, which a Dutch engineer r had 
conducted from Holland, to be employed by 'the * da. 
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ung the bridge of boatz oper the: Ribs It vas thought, —— 
that their exploſion would damage the city panecefſarily,, and. they 
were rejected. In the night of the 15th, one of, theſe: floatod down 
the river, whether by accident, or by the connivance; vance of the inven 
tor, is not known ; the inhabitants were in the paß terror, but it 
ſtruck againſt the quay and, eee ee, eve 
damage. . b 
The trenches were 3 in the night of the 166 wr * but, 
the workmen having been ill conducted, were not covered in, at 
day-light, and were compelled to retire, leaving thait implements be-: 
hind them. Two nights afterwards, the work was rene wed in good 
order and without loſs, the King of Fruſſia, his ſons and the Dum; 
of Brunſwick ſurveying them from a neighbouring. height. The 
Grſt balls fell in a ſtreet near eee eee | 
the town was preſently deſ : 
The 24th. was e any fo he inkabi 


rr gig beine 
inf. Four days 
before, the King of Pruſſia had ſent a general paſſport for ſuch as 
choſe to cc come out, and 1500 perſons, chiefly women and children, had 
accepted his offer. A ſhort time after the gate had been opened, diſmay 
was ſpread through the whole city by an, account, that the Pruſſians 
would ſuffer no 1 more to paſs and the French none to return- The 
bridge was covered with theſe unhappy fugitives, who had no food, | 
or ſhelter, and who thought themſelves. within reach, of the Hock- 
heim batteries, that played furiouſly upon che city. ro children laſt 
tir aſus, n MN * Be: French ſoldiers: took 


compaſſion 


1 


1 
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caliph upon them; ey carried ſeveral perſons into the toy 
under their cloaks, and, the next day, their remonſtrances againſt 
the inhumanity of the Germap clubbiſts, who had ſhut the gates 


againſt this defenceleſ# crowd, ee hem n 90 return of | 
the'whole number. . 2 b 
| For ſeveral ſucceeding nights, the ade made 8 avith ; 
- various effect, Interrupt, but not Oe OO. the ene of 
| the pers.” 497) 358 ente 5 a 
At ſunſet, owt wank the beliegers began a dreadful canhonade * 
and bombardment. On this night,” the ſteeple of the chiirch of  , | 
Notre Dame caught fire; ; and during the alarm, excited by an im- | 
menfe volume of flame, arifing i in the midſt of the city, the Auf. | 
trians completely carried the French poſts, near Weiſfenau. The next D 
night was equally terrible to the inhabitants ; the flames caught ſeveral 
parts of the city, amongſt others the cathedial; ſome of che maga- 
zines took fire, and eleven hundred facks of corn were -burned, 
The church, formerly belonging to tlie Jeſuits, was much injured. 
The French, interiding to retaliate their laſt ſurpriſe upon the Auf: | 
trians, made a fruitleſs attack upon the' Weiſſenau redoubt, 
On the 29th of June, at mid-day, the French were drbevn from 
a point of land, near the Main, called the Bleiau. in this ali, a 
veſſel, with 78 Pruffians on board, drove from her anchor, owing owing 
to the unſkilfulneſs of the crew, and, "during a fire, 'by which eight | 
men were killed, made towards the city. The Pruffians were taken 
priſoners, and exchanged! the next dil At night, the bombard- 
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ment was, revemed; the. Domprobftci, or palace of we Provoſt, Was. 
burned, and ſeveral of the neighbouring md; A other, My. 
of the, city, ſome houſes were ory ky aben,,. ou; ain 


The next night, the church of ranciſcans a on feveral_ 2 * 1 
public buildings were defiroyed. pf erp the night © = 


the ad and 4th of June, confumed the chapel c of St. Alban. Families 
in the ſouthern, part of tbe ty now conſt the, 1 


their cellars; | in the. day-time, ghey ventured into their uſual Apart- | 
ments ; for the batteries of the beliegers were by er the moſt. ter- wth 


rible, at night, when, the whole city Was a. ſuffie ient mark. for them, 
45 y +: 139% 12 65 gin * 5 


though, their wo rks co could ſeareely be diſcerned b dy, the 


| on. 18 
| In the day-time,, the ex ne of th the French gunners frequently did 6 


ine e enen 1949 J. % 


great injury to the batteries, which, at night, were repaired and. uſed 
with equal effect. againſt ' the city. . 04 2 þ Ne 4 £80 


53 f 551 f | ths x: 2 
- St. Alban fort! Was now demolithed, | fo that the vel ö ed With 5 
are their cannon, . it. _ Elizabeth f fort was alſo much d a amaged. | 


LESS Firth 3. * 


A irong work, whi hich the French had raiſed, „ie prolongation, of the = 0 5 
| glacis, divided the opi Des ot 


of the Pry 


inions of the Pruſſian engineers, 13 
it ſhould . reſerved, When e it wal mmand part 
Rar taken, becauſe, it would con art. 


of the town l, others, that ir. hould be dewolithed. The latter opi- 
nion prevailed, and, in the night of de 5th $th ang 6th, General 
MANSTBIN was 12 dered to | make the attack with three battali ons. 
He perfeQty | ſucceeded, : as to the neareſt part, of t the work, but th 
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other, on account of its ſolid foundation, could not be entirely 1 
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firoyed, 232 time, two battalions w, were Tent, under cover 
| 10 E 2 7 . 1 TOY hi «# a oK 
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of the darkneſs, to attack the Zahlbach fort, a Patt of which any 

carried by ftorm ; but the reinforcements, immediately fupplied by 
the garriſon, obliged: them to retire, Two Pruſſian officers were 
killed; one wounded, and another, with one: aud thitty men, taken. 
The Pruſſians loſt in all 183 men; the French 11 twelve killed 
and forty-ſeven wounded. 3252 74775 AO Mb gie 

On the 6th of July, the French repaired Kb ge fot: 'the 
diſtance of it from the Pruffians preventing 1 the lancer from biker. 
ing them. 713 | / A 

At night, General Kleiſt carried the fort, at Zalilbach, by a walled. 
attack, and demoliſhed i it; ; at the fame | time, ſome batteries of the 
ſecond parallel were perfefted. The French could not ſupport the | 
toſs of this fort; on the 7th, they attacked the ſcite ; | carried i it, after 
a ſevere conteſt ; and rebuilt it, At night, they were driven to” 
again and the'fort entirely deſtroyed. . In the ſame nigbt they were 
driven from Koſtheim, after a furious battle, by the Pruſſſan Gene- 
11 Schonfield.” During this engagement, the rapid ſucceſſion ol 


Wi 


4 


flaches and exploſion of bombs ſeemed to fill the air with fame, 3 > . 


Pruſſian detachment having been poſted on the road to Caſſel, i in or- 
der to prevent the garriſon of that place from ſending ſuecour to Koſi: 
heim, "this road was ſo ftrongly bombarded by tue Freuch, that 
ſeven bombs were frequently f ſeen i in the air at orice. | The lofs was 
great, on both fides, f in this engagement, after which che Cod 

in the city reſolved, to "make 1 no more Wan . Koſthejin, CY 
want * A r main Wl; rio 340“ C11 0 


to extinguiſh, ſuch as. grounded, before beit. ſuſcee, were conſumed. 
They alſo formed themſelves into parties for che ready ſupprei: 


| General d Oyre informed the Council, that, on account of this and 
of the fatiguing fervice of the works, he feared the defence could | 


pe grenades. fell; * in the, city, where: the iphabitants had now learned 


ſion of ; fires, The next morning, the garriſon, ſaw. the. works of the 
beliegers. brought to within two hundred and: fifty Pages © f the Wales, 
About this tire, the Gckligeſs of the garriſon became apparent and 


not be meets continued. He lamented, that the troops: of 
er eee 
For deer abe, the . the beße gets were eagerly puh. 
Aenne forward, as: had. heen expacted Some 
corps began to be ſickly ;, the King of Pruſſia having 
eololveed hn; ier more labourera, it Was reckaned, that. AH 
ſoldiers, for eight · and - forty hours of work, had..only4 eighteen ;of 
gelt. On; the othar hand, they were oft er man ag 


«4 


could. be left long unemployed... God 1 32 i. 1 5 Pony 
The French had, been, for ſome e time, debe fo FIG, What is 
als rho hs head of png of their for and this way gh 


It. was attacked. ig the nicht "of the x2th 


| and My rs ee but & much time + 13s paſſed, in heir 
| operations, chat the French fell upon them, in great force, 8 


N in the Pam's Kh and beat. fhem aeg. WHY h, loſs", The fuſion , 
were as little es as Poſſible i in ſervices of this fort, 5 
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On the 1th of July, another battery was ſtormed by the Profle x 
but, as the officer, Unlike the Auſtrians, dee with too little 
caution, his party was much hurt EY ſome mw ' concealed can- 
non, and the enterpriſe failed, ' . 

'The night of the 1 3th and 1th was paſſed in much FTW by 
the garriſon and inhabitants. Several of the public buildings were 
fet fire to and burned by grenades. The works of the beſiegers 

weteſnowigtently/advanded. The garriſon made five ſorties in this 
night, and were repulſed in all, loſing an Hundred a while the 
beſiegers loſt eiglit killed and one- and thitty wounded." 

On the 14th f July, a ceſſation of arms tob place FOR ies: 
o'eldtk in the morning till one. In the city, the French celebrated 
their annual fete; General Or and the troops too the oath, _ 
MWrxLIx delivered an addreſs to them. In the Auftrian cimp, the 
Prince de CONDE was received with a. eu de che. "Daring this cef: 
ſation, the ſoldiers upon the different "outpoſts entered intb convert 
tion With each other; and the French boaſted of _ ud "our * 
laboured under from the tengrtr of the fiege! g. 


At night, an affair at the Fleche coſt the __ who 4 ed in 


part; ninety men; the French confeſſed; that this' work 'coft them in 


all' chree hundred. The inhabitants of the eity were again gträtly 
alarmed, their frets being covered with a ſlid wer of grenides.” The 170 
laboratory and A part of the Benedictine abbey were buried, and t 
exploſions took pace at che former. The whole city ſhook with ele 
report, and, in e nearer Nr al the widows wa becken nil 


K * 


On 1 


che doors butſt open. The: remainder of the thay nd k wie 
conſumed in chis fire; the whole ſtock of other; forme Wa teducedid Thee 
to a eat oe: four Ow and the ſurgeon's itores-wert mach 
damaged. W Hier Of meu" 94+ bas on 
Still the Fieche anda thi 60 kram chmpleung ihr, 
ſecond parallel. It was, therefore, again attached, bn che night of the 
16th and 19th, Prince Louis Ferdinand of Pruſſia comttianding he 
aſſault, in which he was one of twelve officers; woundede; orThe 
Fleche was chen completely carried. de the hav tur bun fgin 
The next night as very induſtriouſiy ſpent by the abeſirgete ino 
forming new. batteries, and thoſe of the ſecond parallel ere, raiſed, 
before. there were cannon enough at hand to place upon theme; Ne 
French, took, advantage of this, and brought a part of theirs, tan benz / 
ſo as tg,enfilade the parallel, with great effect; the xuſfinns almoſt / 
immediately loſing an officer and forty men. ootfhcl 
In che city, the ſick had now increaſed ſo much, than hupdeed, 
men mere hrought from Caſſel. on the x7th;)to xeipfqree the garriſon; 
On the 18th, the commandant informed the Conngil, thatghers, Wee | 
a want, of fodder. and fuch a-loſs of horſes, by deſertion,; that there | 
were; not cavalry enough leſt for ſervice. The ſoldiers, wha, Knew. 
the deficiency. of medicines and other means of relief for the wWoupded, 
were un willing to be led to ſaitjes.; , Though: cory, had dt failed,!, 
flour, ix;appeared; ſoon would, for ſome of, the mills bach been an, 
dexed.; ungſer wigeable, tor the, preſent, by dot, vnd obere urg deſert: . 
UNE en enobnir 31151 I 42 2 1 9d gil bas ng -+ 
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At night, after an Enlheceſtful attempt upon the hehe, it wa 
refolved, that the garriſon, which had hitherto ſearcely ſuffered a 
night to paſs, without making ſome ſorties, (ould, for the future; 
adhere ſolely to defenſive meaſures. Some engineers propoſed to 
abandon the whole line of forts, and "others; chat two of the largeſt 
ſhould be blown up. The General and Council, at length, confeſſed, 
that they could not continue the'defence, and and affured thie inhabitants, 
who had declared themſelves in their favour, mat a longer delay of 
the ſurrender would produce a more ſevere diſpoſitlon of the be- 
=> towards them, without increaſing the chane of eſcaping it. 

A negotiation, relative to the ſurrender; was now begun by 
D'Orxy, in a letter, which partly replied to one from the Prufflarl 
commander Karkxrurn, upon the ſubje&t of the departure of aged 
perfons and children from the city. Their correſpondetice continue, 
till the 20th, and ſeveral letters were” exchanged, chiefly upon the 
queſtion of the removal, or detention of the inhabitants, who ad 
attached chemſelves tb the French; it was then' broken off, upon 3 
diſagreement, as to this and ſome other points. The firing, on beth 
fides, had in the mean time continued, and the beſtegers carried on 
the trenches, though theſe were now ſüch an eaſy mark for the garri- 
ſon, that they loſt an officer and five-andetwenty men, in the night of 
che roth and z0ch. The next night, tlie Doniihitins church in me 
city took fire, and fix French ſoldiers were buried under its rains”! 

pot a renewal of the intercourſe, the fire flackened, on the 1; 
but, on ſome' delay? in the negotiation, was threateted ts beravbis | 

: menced. | 
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menced. Atlength, the conditions of the PEP IR Sed, and 

the negotiation: ſigned, on the. 22d of July, by the. two Generals 
Kalkreut hand D'Oyre ; 8 having ri | the capitulation 
ſomewhat, eaſier than was. expected bor the. garriſon, becauſe the 
Duke of Brunſwick had only nineteen thouſand mes to ever de 
ſiege, and Cuſtine had forty thouſand, which were pear enough to 
attack him. General KAI ZUrn's orders are ſuppoſed $9: have 
been to I che place, ugoa aer ten- that N 
give it him quickly: - - 2H IRA Ws 4p $201 ers hou 5 D 
At this time; the garriſon, which, at the commeneement ef the 
Hogs, had conſiſtod of 22,653 men, was reduced to: 17,038, having: 
had 1959 killed, 3334 wounded, We a 
1 ty We 361 10 290 Lecce. N 
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ol of the beſiegers is 3 e emen. 1 MF 
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and, during the ſiege, 197 e burſt, or were rende ed on. | 
ſerviceable by the beſiegers! tho Oe Doran PO ben ame 
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On the 24thand 2 5th, the garriſon marched out, Meri leading 
the firſt column of 7 500 men. The members of the Clubs, who 
would have gone > out v with the t troops, were pointed out by the other 
inhabitants and detaiged-z- but the Elector had the magnanimity to 
think of no other retaliation, than their ee 1 Ae | 
-near the Rlüne, where they have fince remained. 
There was now'leifure to examine the city; and 4 605 found; tar 
bir churches were in ruins ; that ſeven manſions of the-nobility had 
been burtied;'and/ that very few houſes had efcaptl withodt fowe 
damage. The ſurrounding grounds were torn up by balls and bat- 
reries,-' The works of Caſſel: were ſurrendered” entire to che con- 
querors, and: ate an impotrant addition to the: firength of Meats, 
already , reckoned: one of the ſtrongeſt anl. largeſt fortifications in 
Europe. Between Caſſel and the ruins of Koſtheim' tiot a'tree Wis 
to be ſeen. All he neighbouring villages were mor; or lefs, injiited, * 
being contended for, as poſts, at the commencement of the ſiege; and 


de eountry was ſo much disfigured, chat the ae lands had 
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ſome difficulty to aſcertain their boundaries. 
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tion of thy ley; upon a.review tory 


churches, palaces, burgeſſes, — oy = might be ſuppoſed 
to repreſent, | it as a co aſiderabl 
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middle claſſes e Sh, Any ugh 
opinion of Men nt, will be very ingorreQ. After two broad pod f- 
what handſome freely, all che ther paſlages in the city arg nee 
| n 7 — of the belt houſes open, hariag, for the 
alt Retz heir owe windows loed, like, thoſe. of Gologng- 
ſed by the neglected. condition. 0. duet F fr 
German hay n no e ets ouilige of his houſe, ſhould be clean, 
2 i che inf Ain de is fo. An, Engliſh RAN, NF ho. | e hun- 


dred pounds in a Tua hou uſe in better gondition, as to neat- 


nels, than apy German nobleman's ra Dutchman, with Gif fey 
1 — t Reedy, botha, Al; 701 ein Ar Nn 


BY At 1G o ng 
e ee pate 18 ,d bad of reddith none 
vithoge,f fropy eve he Rhine which it commands. in a delightfy 
point of view abut, we, dig nat hears; dur it was ſo much altered, by 


being now uſed as a harrack, anthat its appearance can egi. 
been * leſs ſuitable than at preſent to ſuch a purpole. a 0 
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Fart. Xy8ut kön of theſe, ippareatl from forty to 


Uhr Trek? Ponta On di6h etiviable 6 the Aber habit 
ENebrate. Bir,*thoug i theſe have invited manufkCturirs, and 50 
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"0h th ig the a baer. of traffic, but not mock in | 
the” city; fo that the transfer of from veſſels of other 


Logs ſhow near the river.” The commerce is not ſufficient 
tc encourage" thi billldlng of warelivules over'the quay../\ The'vellels 
ate ill Heged, and de öl are entirely covered with pitch, without 


pe io an 
0 


birne, were yiut near the quay ; ad the War could 1 fna 
. number, fo mary being employed in x carp 
Arts for the ürmies.. e, ne A | 

The Biitgetfes are tivmerous, and habe Heine! p 


eblmierts; there is nor © Well e enough in the neiph- 
Phiitilig abi y "ro! take fuch : Enifitiptidns, a5" all render mail 
tradets Prorpkrods. In point of wealth, aQivity afd addreſs, the bas | 
geſſes öf Mentz are much below the opinion, which muſt be for | 
while Gerttiah Gties are deſcribed and eſtimated by their r | 
in theit bwn 'oulitry, rather than by compariſon of their condition 


with that of others. A trader, it will'be allowed, is at leaft as likely 


to appear to advantage in his bufinels as in any other- ſtate, -His 


Iitelligence may ſurely be, in ſome degree, judged of of choſe mho 
deal itt him; and that we might” know ſometting 


4 e we paſſed ſome of the little time ve wins tink ourſelves %y 


it is hoy ue, wu Wh" omen 1517 Hol 
* D | 91 4 Hitz al ae 


nene 


badete aqua Win it be 
conceived ; pethaps, che trouble, cxperignced. in;purchaling a bock, 
may give an idea of them. We wanted the German; pamphlet freu 
which moſt of the above-mentioned, pagtivulareofiithe HER 376 0x4. 
tracted z and. 28 it related 49 & gie. ſo general Within: the, place, we 
ſmiled, when our friande ſaid they Mond iglde ug, tor progre it, 
during a alk. Two baoklellers, to whom gre applied, kngy nothing 
of it; and one fuppeled, ghat-an; cngravce view pf he, mogks, mould 
do quite as well, Paſſing angcher Mop, aD German fe 
enquired for it of the maſter, who was at the door, aud. beard, haf N 
might have is, upon our tus. in: half nn NG The dere ben 
we came back. a wa ſhut, and no knocking, quld procure;itto. be 
opened; ſo thattwe were Obliged to ſend into. the gx elling heuſg. 
When the &ivpman game, he knew-nathing Af the. hack ic bt,, bein 
aſſured that his maſter had promiſed it, went and returned; with 
a copy. in-ſheets. We paid for this, and left, 10 to be. ſewed, Which 
was: agrodd|toube. done, in three hau. At that tg it aer 
bniſhed, bus might be had. in another hour z, and, after that-haurg.jt 
wan again promiſed, within two. Finally; it could. not be had, (that | 
night, butevould be ready in the morning, and, in the; morning, it 
vis fllatafinkihods: we AbeBIMens 10 Franckfort A. 


the HANG GM-tethinpphcdnepabine Mere could not have-been' im- 
portint, us to evmtuneree, even there had been no ſiege, bich is 
here mentiorled as the onuſe of all deficiencies, and certainly is ſo of 
many, (+ Thee deſeruction of · property; Gecufioned We eee 
ſo61" remedied; | The nobility have almoſt forlaken a place, where 
their palaces have been either deſtroyed, or ranſacked ; the Prince has 
no reſidente chere; fothe ef the Germans, who emigrated on 
accoutit Uf Me laſt ſiege, fled into Franee; the war- taxes, as well as 
the Partial rmiaititenanece of the (garriſon; diminiſh what r 
mlm; and d expenditure is upon x reduced footing, - 

— — 65H « Kippour of the Sigh 
fon d töde bythe” very irkforne- means-of affording. them lodging - 
At the beft houſes, the doors are chalked over with the names of 
efficers, Lbdged in them; which the ſervants dare not efface, for the 
ſolclefs muft know where to find their officers, In a family,” whom 
wre viſited; four'officers and their ſervants were quurtered ; but it myſt 
be ickiidiwledged, that the former, fo far from adding to this incot- 


vemktice by any negligent conduct, were conftantly and carefuſty 
polite” We, indeed, never ſaw Pruffian' officers otherwiſe; and tin 


toſtify, that they are as much fuperior to thoſe Anftrians in _mianers 
and intelligence, as they are uſually faid'to be in military qualities... 
Another obſtruction, which the ſiege has given to the prbfperity 
of Menitz, Confifts in the abſence" of many miettibers 68 the Noble 
Chapter; an inftirution, which, however uſeleſs, or inzurious to che 
' Evtntry occaſions th expenditure of confiderable ſums in the cipi- 
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tal. "That of Mentt is fald 60 / be one of the ticheſt f many fm 

Chapters in Germany From-ſuch foundations the:younge? ſons) of 
noble families derive ſometirhes very ample incontes; WD we 
reſtrieted by ther regulations from any e joymem e ſplen- 
dour. Their carriages and liveries vie with thoſe'vf the othet artend- 

ants at Court; they are not prohibited from wearing the;ortia 
of orders of knigtthood'; are very little\ enjoined: to refdence; are 
received in the envirdns of the Cotrt with -millitaty: honours, and 
allowed to reſide in their ſeparate houſes, They may Wear; embroiy 
dery of gold, aud cloths" of any colours, except; ſcarlet, or, green, | 
which, as well as filver lace, are thought too pay. | Being thus per- 
mitted and enabled to become" examples of luxury, their xefidence in 
any tity diſfuſes ſome appearance of proſpenty over u NS 5 f 
K One oF the Targeſt buildings! in Metz is the arſenpl, which-froms 
towards the river, and attracts the attention of thoſe, who-walk: upon 
che quay, by having armed heads placed at the winters of; he H 
floor; wHickfeem to frown, with Roman ſternneſi, upon he paſſen- 
ger. In one of the principal rome wirhin a party of figures in 
fimilee artd our ute placed at a Council board. We · dic not heur O 
eotitrived them bar the heads in the mage may Be 1 raiftaketrifar 
real hes; at the diſtatice of fity yards. "P44 | 1.8 | 1 Ni Ps $21 
The Elector of Mentz, who is choſen by'a | Ctkiphe'of cat 
Canons; and Ts uſually one ef their nimber, is the firſt ccclefhpltca 
prince in the empire; of which he is afforthe' Arct-thancellor and Bi- 
gor of the fleet Colleges” lu ache Piet, ke fix ofthe right hand 
} of 


- reinforced and ſupplied, ſo as to er ar ae deen 


Seen 


of the: Emperor; albxes:the ſeat of the Empire to its decrees, and has 

afterwards;thecultodyrofi them/among the archives. His revenues; 
in a time of poade, are nearly ao l. annually; but, during a war, - 
they are much ileſe, a third part of ahem, ariſing from talla, impoſed 
upon the navigation of the Rhine. The vineyards. ſupply another 


222 


hege-part,; and his ſubjefts, not» intereſted; in them, ars but lite 


taxed, excgpt when military. (preparations.Are- to be made; the taxes 
aer then a direc, e * money may be immediately. ;col- 


lected. e 263.12 40.4177! 9245 H ee 
Barbe @opdigationd of his 2 ate as much a misfortune to his 
country as they'ars an advantage to the reſt of che Empire. - Being 
always one of the firſt objects, on this ſide of the Rhine, ſince a 
enemy eunnot oroſs the river, while ſo conſiderable a fortreſt and 


large u garriſon as it may contain, might, perhaps, check their return; 


the Elecłorate has been often the ſcene of a tedious warfare.” From 

the felt raiſing: ofthe works by Louis the Fourteenth, their Rrengt | 
has never been fully tried. The ſurrender in 1792 was partly for the 
wart of a proper garriſon, and partly by contrivance; even in 1593 
when the defence was ſo furious and long, the garriſon, it is thought, 
might have held out further, if their ores. had been ſecurel In bombe 
proof buildings, A German garriſon, ſupported by an army, Which. 
mould occupy the oppoſite bank of the Rhine; might be/contidiually. 


abſdlute demolition of the walls. 1120/8 23. 191T8Y Jn2Up u! 
The rn of boats over the Rhine, which; bork ia peare aid we 
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is ſo important-to/ the city, Is fie in-a nnch. Rettet; ftatp rthanlihe 
French found it, being guarded; at the caſtern- end, by the fortifiu- 
tions of Caſſel, Notwithſtanding ks great tengthand:the rupidity of 
the river, it is ſo well ebnſtructed, us to be Wück Teſtcliablereo-injury; 
than might the ſuppoſed, and would probably; Tupel grief wre 
might defeat every auempt 'at;deſtroyiniyip'Þy rk ſhips.; rf Cd [ 
feet long, and wide enough for che paſſage of two tarxizges at bace; | 
Various reale and the care of a: daily ſurvey; have hontimteidin 
ſince 1661, when it was thrown, over the river. A ects 215. e bo 

The pragce of modifying the games « of towhs {0-13-16 inodrpbFate 
thep ma ſeparately; with every language, is, ap. where mort: remarkable 
than, gs reſpeſt to.thoſe of German, where a ſlranget, unlels he, is 
awarg.of them, ; m wicht find- the variations very inganvenigns. (bh 
German; name fer What pve. call Mentz, is Menge Ike eErenghs 
which is moſt. uſed, Mayence; and the Italian, Magontine-by: deſcent 
from he Roman Magontiacum. N The er (ynopzm. for higges 
Luttich x, fer Air la. Chapelle. Aeben ; for, Bojs Je. Pugs Hormagear 
buſh; and for Cologne, Cale, which antun Nair rh 
Wa by every. town 40 ig wan, to, 4 it L cee 


cording to the eren acer h 
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| from ac other by ſmall pleaſure grounds. 
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oppreſs travellers by a military examination at their entrarice. 
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ad hither © by means of a paſſage boat, which we 


Tere told ll thew of ometh 10 700 the German populace, bit which 
A TBA bs - 
dif; _ nothing ſo muc as tlie unſkilfulneſs of the German failors. 


Though ey os GO 2) 1 £949; 414 9544 a2) 
If 170 I | niake this voyag © every day, they ey, went aground i n the , 
an 8 of ihe Maine, a and during t the cken weather z fixi ng the | 
velſet to faſt by th 7 the cir ill directed iruggle t to get off, that they were 


at's 85 41865 1 


compelled to brin the towin horſes to the "fide And tu 
— ru a fe 813 28. 4018 "5 | the Ee By 74 80 backyard. 
the 


ale, There red an hundred, people in e 
the « exp e lent of de | g th em to N from the part, which z 
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aground, was never aha” We Beard, chat they ſeldom make. » 
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voyage, wi out a ſimilar ſtoppage, 1 not againſt any N ſand, hut 
upon the permanent ſhelves of the river, ee oc ati a 
1 Gs 415 oo 7 v * T7 % \4 1 
The 3 is about fout-and-twenty miles but we, Were nine, 


58028 10 in reaching Franckfove, the environs of which afford ſows, | 


[ 
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1 of a commercial and opulent city, the banks of the N 


1 741 oo 


being covered for nearly the laſt mile with country fears.” fe aratec 
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There are gates and walls to Franckfort, but the ma wins o not 
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ſeen the worthlefſneſs of many Þ places, which bear hour hes atiqus cha- 
Ins 14 
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ters eith een or trade, vs were orprl to fin in this 
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as 


Ky 


with ſhops, and thoſe in the middle, of the; city with the houfes of 
merchants, of which nearly all are ſpacious; and many magnificent. 


e nun Cap ages = 


tenants ; "but, though, dhe independence, 
among the middle claſſes, does not "entirely ter tt 2 5 e ey 
| nlp 


from ar dess hers, th neſt hou as the ffn 
In our way tothe Cigne Blane, which is ons of th 
de dung ab Ts good 6 pan, ance, tas i was dike 5 5 = ie 
there. could be better in a German city. 89 „ yy 
the bride: of Germany, in this reſpect, has probably Iz . — 
of large ins chan any other place of equal -extent 2 oy TY. 
fairs fill theſe, twice in a year, for three wotks, at FA 3 1191D 100 85 5 J = 
order, Which is indifpenſible then, conti Sag ae py —_ 1 
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x eee bur they, are. 1 5 far like-to th hole.« 
mercial cities that TY able a account ave e 
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be ſeen, or tol concerning em. 
N All their ble 0 169 59 
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© apa hence The quays were well covered 
with goods and labourers; the firects_neareſt_to/the.mater are lined | 
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ſurprile and comfort of firangers. | 3 Ken 25 888 4 
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This city has been juſtly deſeribed by man trave q 
Moou# Has treated of its inhabitants with the eaſe TED 
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The exiſtence of buch a city, in uch a uation; is little leſs than a | 


1449) 


Phenomenon ; the \cauſes © of which are ſo various and minute as: to | 
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make the effect, at firſt fi ght, appear almoſt accidental. The jea- 


180 977 1 [ity ot! 


toulyr. of the neighbouring Princes towards each other, is the known, 


„ 9 I 


and, certainly, the chief cauſe of 1 Its exterior protection agaioft each 7 


the 


the continuance of its interior liberties i is probably owing to the cir- 


T1 DONE 
qui mance, which, but for that jealoufy, would expoſe: it to ſubjedtion 


12317“, AI of ; 1.91 3199 


om without, —the ſmallneſs of its territory. Wnere the departments 


$J919D91i01 0 77/72 14 
* err muſt be very few, very difficult to be Lendlered bw. - 


penſive to che! public, and very near to- their inspection, the ambition 
wr individuals can be but. little tempted to contrive encroachmen nts 


9116 ii We i. 


upon che community. 80 complexly- ate che chief cauſes' 6 of is 5 
exterior and interior independence. connected with each other. | 


197900 


| 15 to the firſt of theſe, it may, perhaps, be replied, that a ak 
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51 louſy 117 noe. always been ſufficient to protect ſimilar cities; 
JO 5 in en Bit 33 10 
Dantzick i 1s the recent inſtance of its inſufficiency. | But the Je: ls, „ 


N B 


vs to Dantzick, though ſimilar, was not equal to this, and the tempta- 
tion to oppoſe i it was conſiderably greater. What would the moſs 


capable of the neighbouring Princes gain by the ſeizure of ratich-. 
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fort? A place of- ſtrength f No. A Place capable of Paying taxes Yes; „ 
but taxes, which x would be re-impoſed upon commodities conſumed 
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partly by his own ſubjects, 5 whole property is his own already, and 
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partly by thoſe of hu neighbours, to 0 whale jealoul wr woul d. be 
LET 
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neighbours, but upon the diſtant countries, that {tra RR 
even to theſe conſiderations it is urinece 
ſuppoſe, that deſpotiſm would have no effect upon 
poſition which does not require to be reſuted. Vf ae Tee 5 tion. | 
ſo ſmall a diftrict, taxation gn 


was introduced here, and; in in 


contrary; being a ſeaport, was, E 5 not mr Mem 


1 to refort 


ſevere to be productive if ſuch a taxatiot /vas to be in 
if the other advantage of conqueſt, that. of a forcit 85 toro 220 


ket, which Franckfort affords, for the po and . 
all the neighbouring ſtates ;- its' value as a banking. depit an 
in which Princes may place their money, without x 
liable to the orders. 0 backs other, or from which the 


num, 
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| loans, by negotiatin 
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pacity for offenfive ea ; and i its uſefulneſs as 4 Nm meeti ng: | 
| 18 | 4077. tn ai 21 (174 Vin 5 9 
to the elves, or their min r3;/ when! \ politicat 0 = ud 975 
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ſolely'and directly with thd icntiers 1 
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ſtrength, and miglit pay taxes, which ſhould not fall Sand y upon its 
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commerce ; a 


ſevere 1 2 
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was attempted, commerce would: vanich in rebel the ppre a | 
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find nothing but thoſe lberties i in his graſp, 180 0 105 28 ub FALL 17 | 

On the other hand, what are the advantages . 
independence of fuch a city to the'ſovereigns, who have che 
wiolating it ? Thoſe of a neutral barrier are well known, bu 
only to military, or political circumſtances. \ The ot 
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viliry, hat Ginerlines makes men boaſt/theraſelves free, [only becauſe 


ations might render them a more deſirable prize to theitneighbours, 
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Companies are filled chiefly with middle-aged men, whoſe" ap)peaitawce 
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0 hat i a ie tint to evjoy this indepetidence widhoie and fres⸗ 
Ss vo beſteve; not Becault they ale aflsted by treaties, or 
plc forms; of WHich'' the former might not have ſurvived the 


temporary inteteſts, tat concluded them, And the latter might be ſub- 


dbed t V drruptibi, if there were the means of it; but becauſe. they 
Were ky knowledged to us by many temperate and dif cerning perſons, 
oo! wo aloof from faction, as they were from the affeQation, ar ſer- 


they have, ot would be thought to have, a Hale ſhare/in oppreſliog 

< others * Many ſuch perſons declared to us, that they had a ſubſtan- 
tal, piabtical freedom; and we thought a teſtimony to theic actual 

" enjoyme nts more valuable than any formal acknowledgmenta of their 
Bphts, As to theſe latter ſecurities; indeed; Franckfort-is] ng, better 
7 nods than other imperial cities, which have proved their inuti- 


g * 7, It Rands in! the ſame lift with cores? bi is as ſuperiot ic it 


8 a governmight as in wealth. tte . 10 5 My5q an 
5 The iahab at bitants having had the good ſenſe to | fareſony. this. bug 


at the ſame time that their real protection muſt depend upow:atlier 
5n 31134 


means, have done little more than ſuſtain their Alien walleyIrhich | 
are ſufficient to defend them againſt a ſurpriſe by ſinalbpapties, 
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maintain no troops, except a few companies of city-guards, and 
make their contributions to the army of the Empire in ſpecie. Thaſe 
el the plenty 2 rn of che city. Ny Tele "MN. | 
blue 
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blue! and; whine, are ef che eng pf;aboſe. in the. prints 1 12 8 6+ 
ROUGH's days; and their. grenadiers' caps a Ks, 1 Ant = 
ſort, with tin facings, impreſſed with the: city 0 1 885 E 
In wars with France, the fate of Franckfart hasjuſually Th ended 
upon that of Mentz; which is properly called the eng Germany, on 
the weſtern frontier... In- the- campaign, of 1795, Cuſting, detached 
3000 troops of the 11,000, with which he bad beſieged, Mentz, ue GB 
theſe reached Franckfort; early in the, morning, of the 224, of QA ee 
NxuwWN NAR; tlieir etmamaiider, ſent g n magiſtrate 
from Cuſtine, e eee e of two-mi . els 
whilth, by a negotiation at Mentz, Was: reduced 30, # ies on 
half, for the preſent. - „Notes was ccordir T ixeg inn mh 
te magiſtrates would! receive money at Four, pet 1 1 855 1 
on che 23d, at break of day, it began to flow in . to 11 . 
from all quarters. Part was immediately en, 05, aver 5 
but payment of the reſt was delayed ; fo that CyRing carne” himſelf on 


79 8. 1 


che yu and, by throwing the hoſtages into, prifqn, obtained, on. the 
. 21K'6FiOQober, the remainder of the firſt | willian, For r the 2920. 


Bitten 


the magjſirates gave ſecurity to arg NI! ee b 

the Convention difarowed: great part o SER Free 9.—4 

— again demanded. JOS? | 09 33 EY 918 
Daene. nt the whole. of their 5 30 
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| being 1 in ch 


C Ys One nt dg 085! ) 
| e alan tvs chiefly formed of cher 2 e 100 fel 


the othet:' "The inhabitants wh were not expert at 
ration, ealily believed, that the firſt party had joined other woops, 
and that the whole amounted o treble their real number. After 


the entry of the Pruſſians, this contrivance was related by Priſoners. 


The number of troops, left . in the city, by Cuſtine, on his retire- 
ent from the neighbouring poſts, i in the latter end of November, 
was 1800 men, with two pieces of.cannon. On the 28th, when me 
Pruſſian 12 Pellet brought a, ſummons to ſurrender, Helden, 


the ganepfandef, having ſent to Cuſtine for reinforcements and can- 
ie b 


non, Was anſwered, that no men could be ſpared; and chat, 


«1 


canon, he wigin uſe the city. artillery. / Helden endeavoured; te- 


move this from the: arſenal; but the populace, encouraged. by: the 
neig fibouthood of the Pruflians, role 10 prevent him; and and 1 chere 
= have been. a conſiderable tumult, if Cuſtine had not arrived, on 


e 29th, and affured the magiftrates, that the. garriſon. ſhguld. retive, 
"I than expoſe the place to a ſiege . The city: then became kran. 


quil, 0 an remained ſo till the ad of December, when the inhabitants, "IN 
17 55 116) 01 


urch, un! knew by the noiſe of FAANOD; that , 


13 
attacked. 7 ud 
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General Helden would, then how. taken, his 3 cannon, 6h we 
gte. ns ch was contended for, but the inhabitants, remembeting, | 
Cuſtine's pramile, would permit no reſiſtance; they, cut the hbartieſs 
of the Horſes, broke the cannon wheels, ang themſelves; opened ie F 


gates tot the Pruflians, ; or. rather to the Heſhans, for] the adva 
15! 0 


i 


TA 
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| in this! anal: Of the French. Ar were killed, 139 pounded; and 
800 taken prifoners. The remainder of the 1800 reached Cuſtine 5 
army. A monument, ereded without the northern gate of the ciey, 
commemonates: the loſs of the. yoo aligns, on 99 5 Do. hö hich 
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they fell. {lh pt 417 | 0 | 951 5 elle 85 10 Fi. 12 ill 541 
Thus aa having apply bur fow fortifications, 'was loſt 
and regained, without a ſiege; while Mentz, in a 4 of ix, more 


months, had nearly all its beſt ien S , by 7.4 Aimilar; 
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change of maſters. - 1. 41 15 N . , it. Se age (a 3405 
We ſtayed here almoſt ial whe was well occupied PF, vilits,. 


but ſhewed nothing in addition! to vrhat is already know nown ty 
ſociety of the place. Manners, cuſtoms,” the topicy of of con on 
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and even dreſs, differ very lightly from thoſe of London, jin ſimi 
rankt; the merchagte of Franckfort have more generally the ae 


| tages of travel, than thoſe of England, but they have got that / Noch, 
knowledge of modern events and characters, which; 0 8 ten ian fo. 
public tranſaQtions renders common in our iſland. , Th ee dy baff 


been in England, or who ſpeak Engliſh, ſeem. deſſrous te diſcuſs the. 
ſtate of parliamentary tranſactions and intereſts, and to e 
thinneſs of tlieit own public topics,” by introducing ours. In ſuch 
diſcuſſions one error is very general from their want of experience. 
The facul 1 naki 
tual power i in eve | ſort of exertion ; though there js is nothing beter, 


known: in n countries, wi where public Nane are num erous eno ugh to he 
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£ a ſpeech is taken for the ſtandard of nite tele. . 
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of what. Foqcdows aikcommeredi can do againſt adh Ne 
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have a facility, elegange/and force in it, diſtin from the ends 
ments of deliberati ve wiſdomm; may be taught to ſpeak in terms remate 
from common uſe, to combine chem with an unfailing dexterity of ar- 
rangement, and to inveſt every thought with its portion of artificial, 
dignity, wha, through the chaos of benefits and evils, which the agita- 
lion of difficult times throws up before the eye of the politician, ſhy 
be able to ſee no gleam. of light, to deſcribe no direct path, to diſcern 
no; difference, between greater and leſſer evils, nor to think one whole 
ſome truth for a confiding and an honeſt country. To eſtimate the 
general intellectual powers of men, tutored to.oratory, from, theit ſue- 
cels in the practice of it, is as abſurd as to judge of corporeal-ſtrength! 
from that of one arm, which may have been ne en 
rang by exerciſe and n.. 
Of the ſociety. at 3 Muſics. Bathoan, the chief babes 
ſeem able to collect a valuable part; and their politeneſs to ſtrangems 


_ induces them to do it often. A traveller, who miſſes their, table, 


loſes, b to converſation and elegant hoſpitality, a welcame prook; 


cal deſolation otherwiſe ſpread over the country tre 0 

The aſſiſtance, which the mutual uſe of 8 gives to a com 
nection between diſtant places, we were happy to ſee existing a 
increaſing, to the advantage of England, at Franchfort . Me 
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ä aucli of their time in friendly parttea, at heir hots, Thaügh 
| wealth is, of courſe, earneſtiy and univerſally ſoughis fr dh u Phe 
purely mercatitile, we were aſſured, that che richeſt perſons, and these 
are ſome, who have above helf a a rillion ſterling, fad ne mare 
aitention in theſe parties than others. This was acknowledged-aid. 

feparaety boaſted of by ſome of the very rich, and by. choſe w, 
were comparatively poor. We are ſo far able to deport it foi true, 

3 en that we could never diſcern the leaſt traces of the officiouineſs,"0r. 
- Gubſorvienicy that, in a oorrupt and debaſed pref ab 
. Point to the wealthieft individuals in every ptivato party... "> iq; 
Theſe and maily other circumſtances would ' Nele mn 

Franckfort a place of reſidence for foreigners, if che miagiſtnaten, 
eltder dresding the increaſe of luxury, or the interferænee of itdhgers. 

d er mee dt not prevent this by prohibiting them. fem 
dein lodged otherwiſe than at inns. It was with" diteviy; thathhs./ 
den office «Qing as Comeuiſſary wo lows! . 
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4511 94 is che firſt town NI wn of the Fleet, N NT arriving from 
id north; ee eee devaſtation, infl en 
eountry, in. che laſt century, more flagrant than could, be . Fre; 
ben che length of the i intervening time, and the complete recov 
ol other cities from. ſimilar diſaſters, are conſgered., Leu the, . 

_ -teentb's fury has converted it from. A. populous pes into, | by litle more O25 y 

than, a piftureſque, ruin, It was burned, in 1668;, and the, walls, 
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Which! remain in double, or ſometimes 1 io treble circ] ICIeS, are Mare | 
ble a Ciſtance, than the leren. which have been, tingly. erected. 
n chem. Above all, i is the ; Landſcroom, or crown of, the gyn. 
try, a caſtle erected on an eminence, Which | commands the Rhige, 


= diguißes che view from it, for ſeveral miles. The whole cio 
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vines, but at a a graajer diſtagge ehe rer ty Worms ive ani 
miles from which, it becomes hroad, ſtraight, and horderod ich- re gun 
larly-planged trees, chat form an avenus ic thg city. i Soom. after eat 
i Oppenheim, we, had the, firſt ſymptam gf an aphrDanh to ih 
immediate theatre of che war, meeting, a, waggpyn, loaded with 
e ſoldiers. On this road, there, was a. lang, train: af, carriages 
taking ftores to ſome military dap, Tha defacement. of the, Klec- 
tors arms, on poſts near the road, ſhewed, alla, chat the country; had 
been, lately, occupied by the French; as; the, de 8 the ripe 
corn, . that there was Utile n af their ret 
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the wretchedneſs of Oppenheim. It ſuffered ſomething i in the war, 
which the unfortunate Elector, ſon-in-law of our James the Firſt, 


A 


provoked by accepting the kingdom of Bohemia. , | Louis the Fours, 
teenth came upon it next, and, in 1669, burned every thing, that 
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could be conſumed. Nothipg was reſtored, but on that Part, 
which was the centre of the antient city; ; and t che walls include, 


as at Oppenheim, corn and vine yards upon the ground, which. was 
once covered with houſes, and which Plainly appears, to have. be 
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the incloſures. A much larger ſpace is ſo covered, than at Oppan- 
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old d ie hE firſt ſtrect of dle prelbüttonst 1106 1 3 3 0 7g. 
On the right of the road ſtands the ſkeleton of the Eledord gelbe, 
which che Erracll bürged zn One ef Mie late cfnpü gls ; and At is as 
curionsas melanchetyto- obſerve how the fi gas. cl anden aud Modern 
deſchation mingls 'witlvedd ether” On one hahdrls à pabseth barnell 
by he profent French von the ork welclie, kid chen 
by Louis the Fourtdenkmn. TORE 
The firſt and prineipal Adder f Wees desde thtohghv thats, min- 
gled miins, an&througle eons f dirty houſee, miſtrabig termites, to- 
the cthervend! of the clty520A few” others Wan from it, chiefly 
wwakrds the Rhine, inetuding times he) ruins, and ſemetimes- n 
repairad-parts. df churches z of hel fiyebts nürrovr g l- pavellt and 
giooity, coofiſts the: city r Worms: The French Gefieral g chat lately 
wrote co Paris, . Me entered the fulr epiſcopal ey of Wöortns,“ __ 8 
be ſuppoſed to live derived hib terms from. HO H 
rather than from a view: of his conqueſt... . uma bir tt 
Wel were a. ina place, oenupied by ber bf the 'adting;aring-of 
the allies, Which, if not iinmediately>liabte:46 becattacked,/ bias to be 
defended by the maintenante of poſts, at a very ſhort diltanee.. Troap 
paſſed duch ir daily, for the ſervice of theſs poſta. The nei af 
every <cannonade ne audible, aui Kie:reſujo of av ey engagement 
was immediately known, for i it might make an advance, ria vtreat 
neceſſary from, Wenne The wounded ined. xrincidfaohs alter the | 


arch ger ue the aue hein of che Pruſſians. A city ſe ir- 
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cumſtanced, ſeemed to differ but little from, a camp; and ve were 
aware, for a few e e en from the ſecuritꝝ and ortlet of 


civil Hife. ht To e act bie hte gd: 10 Idi h O 


The inn, | which: was not. ants a mean building, was neatly 
deſtitute of furniture 3:10 that the owner was prepared 1o-reecive;any 
ſort of guefts, or maſters. ,; The only proviſionz which we could oh- 
tain was bread, the commoneſt ſort of wine, and one piece of cold 

eal; for the city was under military juriſdiction, and no cgueſts 
were allowed to have more chan one diſh at their table. 
In che afternoon, we ſaw, for the firſt time, a croud in a German 
city. A narrow waggon, of . which nearly all but the wheels was 
baſket- work, had arrived from the army, with a wounded officer, 
who. lay upon the floor, ſupported by his :ſervant, but occaſionally 


roſe to return the ſalutes of paſſengers. This was the Prince of An- 


halt Pleſſis, who had been wounded, in the morning, when the 
French attacked all che neighbouring lines of the allies, and an inde- 


ciſive engagement enſued, the noiſe of which had bern diſtinctiy 


heard, at Worms. He was hurt i in the leg, and rg with 
much difficulty, from the waggoh ; but did not, for an n inſtant, loſe 


the elegance of his addreſs, and continued bowing through the paſſage 
to his apartment. No doubt was entertained of his recovery, but 


chere ſeemed to be a conſiderable degree of Hapag £751 this 
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We had abt time to lock into the churches; or numerous wren“. 


teries, chat byet remain, at Worms ; 5 che! war appeared-to bive depo- 
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pulated the latter, for not a monk was to be ſeen.” The cathedral, or 
church of St. Mary and St. Peter, is one of the moſt atitient ſacred 
buildings in Germany, having been founded at leaſt as early as the 
commencement” of the ſeventh century, One of the prebends was 
eſtabliſhed in 1033, another in 1058. The Dominicanb, Carmelites, 
Capuchins and Auguſtines have each a monaſtery, at Wort js 
have the Ciftercians and the Augnſtines a nunnery. A Proteſtant 
church was alſo conſecrated, on the gth of June 1744 ; ſomething 
more than two hundred years, after the ineffectual conference held 
here of Proteſtant and Catholic divines, which Charles the Fifth inter- 
rupted, when Melancthon, on one fide, and Echius, on the other, had 
engaged in it, ordering them to reſume their arguments, in his pre- 
ſence, at Ratiſbon. This meeting was five years previous to the 
celebrated diet of Worms, at which Charles, having then eſtimated the 
temporal ſtrength of the two parties, openly ſhewed his animoſity 1 to 
the Proteſtants, as Maurice of Saxony did his intriguing e by 
referring the queſtion to the Council of Trent. | & 

The Jews, at Worms, inhabit a ſeparate ſtreet, and haye a Das 


to endanger the peace of the city; but, in 1689, when the French 
turned their ſynagogue into a ſtable, they fled with the reſt of the opu- 
lent inhabitants to Holland. Thoſe of the preſent day can have very 
few articles of traffic, except money, the changing of which nay have 
been frequent, « on account of the neighbourhood of France. 

' Worms is ſomewhat connected with Engliſh hiſtory, having bath 
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aſſiſtance of the proſcribed Elector Palatine, when his juſt abhorrence 
of continental wars was once, though tardily, overcome by the en- 
treaties of his daughter. Here too George the Second held his head- 
quarters, from the 7th to the 20th of September 1743; on the 14th 
of which month, Lord Carteret concluded, in his name, an offenſive 
and defenſive treaty with the Miniſters of Hungary and Sardinia. / 
This city, like Cologne, retains ſome affeQation of the Roman 
form of government, to which it was rendered ſubje& by Cæſar, with 
the title of Auguſta Vangionum, The STADTMEISTER is ſometimes 
called the Coxs ul, and the ScuULTHETs, or Mayor, the PR&EToOR. 
But, in 1703, ſome trivial tumult afforded a pretence for aboliſhing 
its little remains of liberty, and the EleQor Palatine was declared its 
protector. This blow completed the deſolation, which the diſaſters 
of the preceding century had commenced ; and a city, that was once 
called the market of the Palatinate, as the Palatinate was reputed the 
market of Germany, continues to an noting more than the 
ruins of its antient proſperity. | | 
Few of the preſent inhabitants can be the defcendants of thote, 
who witneſſed its deſtruction in 1689; for we could not find, that 
the particulars of that event were much known, or commemorated 
by them, dreadful and impreſſive as they muſt have been. A column 
of Louis the Fourteenth's army had entered the city, in September 
of the preceding year, under the command of the Marquis de Bon- 
fleur, who ſoon diſtreſſed the inhabitants by preparations for blow- 
| 1 ing 
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ing up the walls with gunpowder. The mines were ſo numerous 
and large, as to threaten nothing leſs than the entire overwhelming of 
the city ; but, being fired at different times, the walls of the houſes 
were left ſtanding, though they ſhook with almoſt every exploſion. 
The artillery and balls had been previouſly carried away to Landau, 
or Mentz, then poſſeſſed by Louis. At length, on the 12th of May 
1689, the Intendant ſent the melancholy news to the magiſtracy, 
that he had received orders from his monarch to burn the whole 
city. Six days were allowed for the departure of the inhabitants and 
the removal of their property ; which period was prolonged by their 
entreaties to nineteen. At the expiration of theſe, on Aſcenſion Day, 
the 31ſt of May, the French grenadiers were employed from twelve 
o'clock, till four, in placing combuſtibles about the houſes and public 
buildings, againſt ſeveral of which large heaps of hay and ſtraw were 
raiſed. The word being then given, fire was ſet to almoſt every 
houſe at once, and, in a few hours, the city was reduced to aſhes ; 
the conflagration being ſo general and ſtrong as to be viſible in day- 
light at the diſtance of more than thirty Engliſh miles. Such was 
one of the calamities of a city, ſo unfortunately ſituated, that the 
chapter of the cathedral alone proved a loſs by wars, previous to the 
year 1743, amounting to 1,262,749 florins. 

The attention, due to ſo memorable a place, detained us at Worms, 
till the voiturier talked of being unable to reach Manheim, before the 
gates would be ſhut, and we let him drive vehemently towards 
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FRANCKENTHAL, 
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Anxorutr place, deſtroyed by Louis the Fourteenth, but 
| reſtored upon a plan ſo uniform and convenient, that ꝑpthing but a 
1 fuller population is neceflary to confirm its title of a flouriſhing 
1 city. The ſtreets, which interſect each other at right angles, are 
| wide and exactly ſtraight ; the houſes are handſomely built, but the 
poverty, or indolence of the owners ſuffers them to partake of the air 


of neglect, which is general in German habitations; and the ſtreets, 
though ſpacious and not ill- paved, had ſo few paſſengers, that the 
depopulation of the place ſeemed to be rendered the more obſervable 
by its grandeur. . | | 
Yet it would be unfair to eſtimate the general proſperity of Franck- 
enthal by its preſent circumſtances, even had we ſtayed long enough 
to know them more accurately. This place had been occupied but a 
few weeks before by the French army, who had plundered it, as well 
as ſeveral other towns of the Palatinate, after the retreat of the allies 
from Alſace, at the latter end of 1793. The inhabitants had, for the 
moſt part, returned to their houſes ; but their commerce, which is ſaid 


f 5 to have been not contemptible, could not be ſo eaſily reſtored. The 


manufactures of porcelain, cloths, ſilks, ſpangles, vinegar and ſoap, of 
which ſome were eſtabliſhed and all are protected by the wile libera- 


lity of the Elector, though far from being anſwerable, either in their 
8 8 capitals, 
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capitals, or produce, to the Engliſh idea of fimilar enterpriſes, com- 
mand ſome ſhare with England .and France in ſupplying the reſt of 
Germany. One method of facilitating the operations of trade the 
Elector has advantageouſly adopted here; that of inſtituting a court 
upon the ſpot for the deciſion of all cauſes, in which the traders are 
intereſted ; and at his expence a navigable canal has been formed 
from the town to the Rhine. Artiſts and merchants have alſo ſome 
privileges, at Franckenthal, of which that of being exempt from the 
military preſs is not the leaſt, 
This preſs, or levy, is the method, by which all the German 
Princes return their contingents to the army of the Empire. The 
population of every town and diſtrict in their dominions is known 
with ſufficient accuracy, and a ſettled number of recruits is ſupplied 
by each. When theſe are wanted, notice is given, that the men of a 
certain age muſt aſſemble and caſt lots for the ſervice. Thoſe, who 
are drawn, may find ſubſtitutes, but with this condition, that the de- 
puty muſt be at leaſt as tall as his principal ; a regulation, which 
makes the price of ſubſtitutes depend upon their height, and fre- 
quently renders it impoſſible for the principals to avail themſelves of 
the permiſſion, A farmer in this neighbourhood, who was conſider- 
ably above ſix feet in height, could not obtain a ſubſtitute for leſs 
than a hundred louis d'ors. . 7. | 
Another unpleaſant condition is attached to this exchange : 1 the 
dübähme is diſabled, or deſerts, another muſt be ſupplied; and, if he 
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carries his arms, or accoutrements, away, theſe muſt be paid for by 
the perſon, who ſent him. 


After a ride of a few miles, we reached 
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A $MALL town, on the weſt bank of the Rhine, rebuilt in 
uniform ſtreets, like Franckenthal, having been deſtroyed by the ſame 
exertion of Louis the Fourteenth's cruelty, Here alſo the modern 
French had very lately been, and ſome of the ruins, left near the 


road by Louis, appeared to have ſerved them for kitchens in their 
excurſion. | 


At the eaſt end of the town, towards the Rhine, ſtands a chateau 
of the Elector, built with modern, but not very admirable taſte, and 
commanding the diſtant river in ſeveral fine points of view. We could 
not be admitted to ſee the inſide, which is ſaid to have been ſplendid- 
ly decorated ; for the French had juſt diſmantled it of the furniture, 

The road from hence to Manheim was bordered for its whole 
length, of at leaſt two miles, by rows of poplars, of which ſome till 
remain near Oggerſheim; but thoſe within a mile and a half of Man- 
heim, have been felled at one or two feet from the ground. This 
was done in December 1793, when the French began to advance 


from Landau, and were expected to beſiege Manheim, their opera- 
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tions againſt which might have been covered, in A ON by 
this noble alley. 


Near the Rhine, the road is now commanded by two forts, of 
which one was thrown up during the approach of the F rench, and 
completed in the middle of the ſummer, with great care, Theſe con- 
tribute much to the preſent ſecurity of the city, which might other- 
wiſe be bombarded from the oppoſite bank of the river, even by an 
enemy, who ſhould not be able and ſhould not propofe to attempt 
the conqueſt of the place. They are ditched and palliſadoed; but, 
being divided from the body of the city, by the Rhine, are, of 
courſe, without the commu nication, which renders ſuch works 
capable of a long defence. Round one of theſe forts, the road now 


winds, entering a part of the works, near the bridge, where — is 
a gu ardhouſe for the troops of the EleQr. 
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Ir was twilight, when we approached Manheim ; and the 
palace, the numerous turrets and the fortifications had their gran- 
deur probably inereaſed by the obſcurity. The bridge of boats is not 
ſo long as that at Mentz ; but we had time enough in paſſing i it to 
obſerve the extent of the city, on the left of which the Neckar pours 
itſelf into the Rhine, ſo that two ſides are entirely waſhed by their 
ſtreams, At the next guard-houſe, where we were detained by the 
uſual 
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uſual enquiries, the troops were more numerous; and furely no mili- 
tary figures ever accorded ſo well with the gloomy gates; and walls 
they guarded. The uniform of the Palatine light troops is a cloſe 
jacket of motley brown, and pantaloons of the ſame that reach to 
their half-boots, They have black helmets, with creſts: and fronts of 
braſs, large whiſkers, and their faces, by conffant expoſure: to the ſun, 
are of the deepeſt brown that can be, without approaching to black. 
As they ſtood ſingly on the ramparts, or in groups at the gates, their 
bronze faces and Roman helmets ſeemed of a. deeper — than the 
gloom, that partly concealed their figures. 

The entrance into Manheim, from the Rhine, is by a- "Ie" 
ſtreet, which leads directly into the centre of the city, and to a large 
ſquare, planted with limes, conſiſting, on one ſide, of public build. 
ings, and, on the other, of ſeveral noble houſes, one of which is the 
chief inn, called the Cour Palatine. This is the firſt city in Ger- 
many, that can anſwer, by its appearance, the expectations of a 
foreigner, who has formed them from books. Its aſpect is truly that 
of a capital and of the reſidence of a Court; except that in the day- 
time a traveller may be ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the fewneſs of paſſen- 
gers and the ſmall ſhew of traffic, amidſt ſuch public buildings, and in 
ſtreets of ſuch convenience and extent. The fairneſs, the grandeur 
and the ſtatelineſs, which he may have ſeen attributed to other Ger- 
man cities, till he is as much diſguſted as deceived by every idea de- 


rived from deſcription, may be perceived in ſeveral parts of Man- 
heim, and the juſtneſs of diſpoſition. in all, 


Not 
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Nor is the beauty of the preſent city ſolely owing to the deſtruction 
of the antient one by Louis the Fourteenth, in 1689, the year of gene- 
ral devaſtation in the Palatinate. It was laid out in right lines, though 
to a leſs extent, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, when 
Frederic the Fifth laid the foundation of the fortifications, behind 
which a town was built, that adopted the antient name of Manheim, 
from a neighbouring one then in decay. Theſe were the fortifica- 
tions and the town deſtroyed by the French in 1689. The plan of 
both was but extended, when the preſent works were formed upon 
the ſyſtem of Cohorn, and the city by degrees reſtored, with ſtreets, 
which, interſecting each other at right angles, divide it into an hun- 
dred and ſeven ſquare portions. The number of the inhabitants, 
excluſive of the garriſon, was, in 1784, 21,858. | 

Some of the ſtreets are planted with rows of trees, and there are 
five or {ix open places, ſuitable for promenades, or markets. The 
cuſtomhouſe, which forms a fide to one of thele, is a noble ſtone 
building, rather appearing to be a palace, than an office, except that 
under the colonnades, which ſurround it, are ſhops for jewellery and 


other commodities. 


The Electoral palace, which opens, on one fide, to the city, and, 
on the other, to the ramparts, was built by the Elector Charles-Phi- 
lippe, who, in the year 1721, removed his reſidence hither from 
Heidelberg, on account of ſome difference with the magiſtrates, or, 
as is ſaid, of the prevalence of religious diſputes in that city, He 
began to erect it in 1720; but the edifice was not completed, till the 
K k | right 


right wing was added by the preſent Elector, not to be uſed as a reſi- 
dence, but to contain a gallery of paintings, cabinets of antiquities 
and natural hiſtory, a library, treaſury and manege. We paſſed a 
morning in viewing the apartments in the other wing, all the paint- 
ings and. books having been removed from this, as well as great part 
of the furniture from the whole palace, in the dread of an approach- 
ing bombardment, The perſon, who ſhewed them, took care to keep 
the credit of each room ſafe, by aſſuring us at the door, that it was not 
in its uſual condition. The Elector had been, for ſome months, at 
Munich, but the Duke and Ducheſs of Deux Ponts and their family 
have reſided in this palace, ſince their retirement from Deux Ponts, 
in the latter end of the campaign of 1792. | 

The rooms are all lofty, and floored with inlaid work of oak and 
cheſnut ; the ceilings, for the moſt part, painted; and the walls covered 
with tapeſtry, finely wrought, both as to colour and deſign. Some 
of this came from a manufactory, eſtabliſhed by the Elector, at 
Franckenthal. 

The furniture, left in feveral of the rooms, was grand and antient, 
but could never have been ſo coſtly as thoſe, who have ſeen the man- 
ſions of wealthy individuals in England, would expect to find in a 
palace. The Elector's ſtate-bed was incloſed not only by a railing, 
but by a glaſs caſe to the height of the ceiling, with windows, that 
could be opened at pleaſure, to permit a converfation with his cour= 
tiers, when compliments were paid literally at a levee. In the court 


of France, this practiee continued even to very late years, and there 
were 
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were three diſtinct privileges of entree, denoting the time, at which 
perſons of different claſſes were permitted to enter the chamber, In 
the Earl of Portland's embaſſy. for King William to Louis the Four- 
teenth, it was thought a ſignal mark of honour, that he was admitted 
to his audience, not only in the chamber, but within the rails; and 
there the French Monarch ſtood with the three young Princes, his 
grandſons, the Count de Tholouſe, the Duke d'Aumont and the Ma- 
reſchal-de Noailles. The Duke made his ſpeech covered, after which 
the King entered into converſation with him, for ſeveral minutes. a 

One room, at Manheim, was called the Silver Chamber, from the 
quantity of ſolid ſilver, uſed about the furniture. Such articles at 
could be carried away entire, had been removed, but the walls were 
disfigured by the loſs of the ornaments torn from them, on account 
of their value. In ſeveral rooms, the furniture, that remained, was 
partly packed, to be carried away upon the next alarm, The con- 
tents of the wardrobe were in this ſtate, and the interior of theſe 
now delolated apartments ſeemed like the ſkeleton of grandeur, 
The beauty of the painted ceilings, however, the richneſs of the va- 
rious proſpects, commanded by the windows, and the great extent 
of the building ſufficiently accounted for the reputation, which this 
palace has, of being the fineſt in Germany. 

It is built of Kone, which has ſomewhat the reddiſh hue of that 
uſed at Mentz, and, though ſeveral parts are politively diſapproved 
by perſons of ſkill in architecture, the whole is certainly a grand 
and ſumptuous building. 
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The ſituation of Manheim and the ſcenery aronnd it are viewed 
to great advantage from the tower of the Obſervatory, in which 
ſtrangers are politely received by the Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, whoſe 
reſidence is eſtabliſhed in it. From this are ſeen the fruitful plains of 
the Palatinate, ſpreading, on all ſides, to bold mountains, of which 
thoſe of Lorrain, that extend on the weſt, loſe in diſtance the variety 
of their colouring, and, aſſuming a blue tint, retain only the dignity 
of their form. Among theſe, the vaſt and round headland, called 
the Tonneſberg, which is in fight, during the greateſt part of the 
journey from Mentz to Manheim, is pre-eminent. 

But the chain, that binds the horizon on the eaſt, and is known 
by the name of the Berg/traſſe, or road of mountains, is near enough. 
to diſplay all their wild irregularity of ſhape, the foreſt glens, to 
which they open, and the various tints of rock and ſoil, of red and. 


purple, that mingle with the corn and wood on their lower ſteeps. 
Theſe mountains are ſeen in the north from their commencement 
near Franckfort, and this line is never interrupted from thence ſouth- 
ward into Switzerland. The rivals to them, on the ſouth weſt, are 
the mountains of Alſace, which extend in long perſpective, and at a 
_ diſtance appear to unite with thoſe of the Bergſtraſſe. Among the 
numerous towns and villages that throng the Palatinate, the ſpires. 
of Oppenheim and Worms are diſtinctly viſible to the north; almoſt 
beneath the eye are thoſe of Franckenthal, and Oggerſheim, and to. 

the ſouthward Spires ſhews its. many towers. : 
In the nearer ſcene the Neckar, after tumbling from among the 
foreſts 
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foreſts of the Bergſtraſſe, falls into the Rhine, a little below the walls 
of Manheim; and the gardens of a ſummer chateau belonging to 
the EleQor occupy the angle between the two rivers. 

\ Theſe , gardens were now ſurrendered by the Prince to be the 
camp of three thouſand, of .his troops, detached from the garriſon of 
the city, which, at this time, conſiſted of nearly ten thouſand men, 
In ſeveral places, on the banks of the two rivers, batteries were 
thrown up, and, near the camp, a regular fort, for the purpoſe of 
commanding both; ſo that Manheim, by its natural and artificial 
means of defence, was ſuppoſed to be rendered nearly unaſſallable, 
on two ſides. On that of Heidelberg, it was not ſo ſecure; nor 
could the others be defended by a garriſon of leſs than 15,000 men. 
It was on this account, that the EleQtor detained. ten thouſand of 
his troops from actual ſervice, contrary, as is ſaid, to the remon- 
ſtrances of the Emperor, who offered, but without ſucceſs, to garri- 
ſon his capital with Auſtrians, From the obſervatory, the camp 
and the works were ealily ſeen, and, by the help of a Dollond tele 
ſcope, the only optical inſtrument remaining, the order of both was 
ſo exactly pointed out by our guide, that it was not difficult to com- 
prehend the uſes of them. Military preparations, indeed, occurred 
very frequently in Manheim. In the gardens of the chief Electoral 
palace, extending to the ramparts over the Rhine, cannon were 
planted, which were as regularly guarded by ſentinels as in the other 
parts of the fortifications, 

All the gates of Manheim appear to be defended by fortificitivns 


of 
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of unuſual ſtrength, Beſides two broad ditches, there are batteries, 
which play directly upon the bridges, and might deſtroy them in a 


few minutes. The gates are guarded, with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, 


and no perſon is ſuffered to enter them, after ten at night, without 
the expreſs permiſſion of the governor. When a courier arrives, 
who wiſhes to uſe his privilege of paſſing, at all hours, he puts ſome 
token of his office into a ſmall tin box, which is kept on the outſide 
of the ditch, to be drawn acroſs it by a cord, that runs upon a roller 
on each bank. The officer of the guard carries this to the governor, 
and obtains the keys; but ſo much time is paſſed in this ſort of appli- 
cation, that couriers, when the nights are ſhort, uſually wait the 
opening of the gates, which is ſoon after day-light, in ſummer, and 
at ſix, or ſeven, in winter. ; 

The abſence of the Elector, we were aſſured, had much altered 
the appearance of Manheim, where ſcarcely a carriage was now to 
be ſeen, though there were traces enough of the gaiety and general 
ſplendour of this little Court, Here are an Opera Houſe, a German 
Comedy, an Amateur Concert, an Electoral Lottery, an Academy 
of Sculpture and Deſign, and an Academy of Sciences. The Opera 
performances are held in a wing of the palace, and were eſtabliſhed 
in 1742, but have not attained much celebrity, being ſupported 
chiefly by performers from the other Theatre. This laſt is called 
a national eſtabliſhment, the players being Germans, and the Thea- 
tre founded in 1779 at the expence of the Elector. The Baron 
de Dahlberg, one of his Miniſters, has the ſuperintendance of it. 


5 ü The 


The Amateur Concert is held, every Friday, during the winter, and 


is much frequented. ne 
The Electoral Lotteries, for there are two, are drawn in the pre- 

ſence of the Miniſter of Finances, and one of them is leſs diſadvan- 

tageous for the gameſters than is uſual with ſuch undertakings. That, 


which conſiſts of chances determined in the euſtomary way, gives the 


Elector an advantage of only five to four over the ſubſcribers. The 


other, which is formed upon the more intricate; model of that of Ge- 


noa, entitles the ſubſcribers to prizes, proportioned to the number of 


times a certain ticket iſſues from the wheel, five numbers being drawn 


out of ninety, or rather {ive drawings of one number each being ſuc- 
ceſſively made out of ninety tickets. A ticket, which, ſues: once in 
theſe five drawings, wins fifteen times the value of the ſtake; one, 


that ſhould be drawn each of the five times, would entitle the owner 


to have his original ſtake multiplied by ſixty thouſand, and the 


product would be his prize. The undertaker of this latter Lenky 9 


has the chances immenſely in his favour. 


From the very large income, to which theſe Lotteries contribute a 


part, the preſent Elector has certainly made conſiderable diſburſe- 
ments, with uſeful purpoſes, if not to uſeful effects. Of his fbunda- 


tion are the Academy of Sciences, which was opened in 1763, for 


weekly ſittings, and has proceeded to ſome cotreſpondence with 
other Academies ; the German Society, eſtabliſhed for the eaſy pur- 
poſe of purifying and the difficult one of fixing language; the Ca- 
binet of Phyſics, or rather of experimental philoſophy, celebrated 


for 
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collected in one of its chief cities 
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for the variety and magnitude of its inſtruments, among which are 
two burning ęlaſſes of three feet diameter, ſaid to be capable of lique- 
fying bodies, even bottles filled with water, at 10 feet diſtance; the 
Obſervatory, of 108 feet high, in which all the chief inſtruments 
were Engliſh j-a Botanical Garden and Directorſhip; an Academy 
of Sculpture, and a Cabinet of Engravings and Drawings, formed un- 
der the direction of M. Krahe of Duſſeldorff, in 400 folio volumes, 
Of alt theſe eſtabliſhments, none of the ornaments, or materials, 


chat wete portable, now remain at Manheim. The aſtronomical in- 


ſtruments, the celebrated collection of ſtatues, the paintings and the 
prints have been removed, together wich the” Electoral treaſure of 
diamonds and jewels, fome to Munich and ſome to other places of 
ſecurity. But, though we miſſed a ſight, which even its rarity 
would have rendered welcome, it ſeems proper; after ſuch frequent 
notice of the barrenneſs of Germany, to mention what has been 


. 
Pant 


The expectation of an attack had diſmantled other houſes, . 
the EleQor's, of their. furniture ; - for, in the Cour Palatine, a very 
ſpacious, and really a good inn, not a curtain and ſcarcely a ſpoon 
was left. A cauſe de la guerre was, indeed, the general exeuſe for 


1 every deficiency, uſed by thoſe, who had civility enough to: offer 


one; but, in truth, the war had not often incroached upon the ordi- 
nary ſtock of conventeiicies. in Germany, which was-previouſly too 
low to be capable of much reduction. The places, which the 
French had actually entered, are, of courſe, to be excepted; : but 
it 
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it may otherwiſe be believed, that Germany can loſe lite by.a war, 
more than the unfortunate labourers, wham it forces to become 
ſoldiers. The loſs of wealth muſt come ghiefiy from other countries. 
A rich nation may give preſent treaſure; u commercial nation may 
give both preſent treaſure and the means of future COmMPRIGNE 

The land near Manheim is chiefly planted. with tobacco and mY 


abs e mee eee with ſmall, but gat country- | 


honſes, ſcattered! along the margin of the Neckar. The neighbour- 


hood abounds in pleaſant rides, and, whether you wind the 'high | 


banks af the. majeſtic Rhine, or the borders of the more tranquil 
Neckar, the mountains of the Bergſtraſſe, tumbled upon each other 
in n nnn ee, mount (6 e 
the ſcene. 
Win i PG Rum dee h kind hal doſe . 
ing, the ſoldiers at the gates are frequently heard chanting martial 
ſongs in parts and chorus; a fonorous muſic in ſevere uniſon with 
the ſolemnity of the hour and the imperfect forms, that meet the 
eye, of ſentinels keeping watch beneath the duſky gateways, while 
their brethren, repoſing ou the benches without, mingle their yoices 
in the deep chorus. Rude and ſimple as are theſe ſtrains, they are 
often ſingularly impreſſive, and touch the imagination with ſome 
thing approaching to horror, when the circutnſtances of the plack 
are remembered, and it is conſidered how ſoon theſe men, fent' to im 
fic death on others, may themſelves be thrown into the unnum- 
dered heap of the, military flain. 2 + 992d HI 
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SCHWEZINGEN, 
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A excellent road, ſheltered for nine Engliſh miles by 
rows of high poplars, conducted us throu gh richly cultivated plains 
from Manheim to Schwezingen, a ſmall village, diſtinguiſhed by an 
Electoral chateau Mey gardens, This was one of the pleaſanteſt 
rides we had found in Germany, for the road, though it exhibited 
little of either the wild or pictureſque, frequently opened towards 
the mountains, , bright with a variety of colouring, and then again was 
ſhrouded among woods and plantations, that bordered "the neigh- 
bouring fields, and brought faintly to remembrance the un and 
mingled verdure of our native landſcape. | 

Schwezingen had been very lately the Auſtrian e for | 
the army of the Upper Rhine, and ſome ſoldiers were ſtill Qtationed | 
near the road to guard an immenſe magazine of wood ; but there 
were otherwiſe no military ſymptoms about the place. 

The chateau is an old and inelegant duilding, not large enough 
to. have been ever uſed as a formal reſidence. The preſent, I Elector 
has added to it two wings, each of ſix hundred feet long, but ſo low, 
chat the apartments are all on the ground floor, Somewhat of that 
air of neglect, which can ſadden even the moſt delightful ſcenes, is 
viſible here; ſeveral of the windows are broken, and the theatre, 


muſic- 
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muſic-room, and ball-room, which have been laid out in one of the 
wings, are abandoned to duſt and lumber. _ 
The gardens, however, are preſerved” FAT OTE. Before the 
palace, a long viſta of lawn and wood, "with fumerous and ſpacious 
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fountains, guarded by ſtatues, | diſplay 4 Ri the old French 


manner; other parts ſhew charming. (Cenery, deep ſylvan receſ- 
eee. 13420 fl 955 


ſes, where Hatäre is again at liberty ; Id a bay formed by. the, wogds, 


1729 led in fle 


is an amphitheatre of fragrant orange trees, pla ced in ont oh light 
ſemicirculat green Kouſe, and crowned with "Tok iy groves. ear this, 
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delicious ſpot, extends A bending arcade of lattice-work, i CR 
958 {Il © 


with vines and many beautifully flowering plants; a fort A ſtruckun 


5 


che filagree lightneſs of which 1 it is impoflible not to admir againſt, 
w 100170 ALAN ; 
precept, and perhaps, when general effect is conſidered, 5 
* 700 21 


ceſſary talle. In another part, ſheltered by the woods, i is an edi edific ice, i 
in the ſtyle of a Turkiſh moſque, with its light cloiſtered n, 


lender minarets, and painted entrances, inſcribed with Arabic mot 
08, Which by the German tranſlations aPPEAT to Er els 6 the pl Pleaſurs, 
of fr iendly converſation and of indolence | in \ fumeaer. Th The, gardens. 
have this reſult of a Judicious arrangement, chat they ſeem ths to.extend, 
much beyond their real limits, which we diſcovered onl 1 by re 
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ing one of the minarets. They ar are open to | the public, dyripg,, 
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great part of every day, under certain rules for theix | 9 $2 
which copies s are paſted up in ſeveral places, | 
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7 Ar Schwezingen the fine Electoral road concludes, and 
we began to wind along he ſkirts of a foreſt on the left, having on 
the right an open corn country, beyond which appeared the towers 
of Spires and Philipſhurg, of which the former was then the head - 
quarters of the Auſtrian army, and the latter is memorable for 
| having/given birth to MelanQthon in 1491. Waghauſel and Bruch- 
fal ate fmall poſting places in this route, at a village between which 
we had another inſtance of the little attention paid to travellers in 
Germany. At a fmall inn, noxious with ſome fumigation uſed 

againſt bugs, we were detained a quarter of an hour, becauſe the 
ndlord, who had gone out after our arrival, had not left word how 
much we ſhould pay, and the poor old woman, who, without ſhoes 
or ſtockings, attended us, was terrified when we talked of leaving 
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what was proper, and proceeding before his return. 9 
About a mile beyond Bruchſal our poſtillion. quite the chauſſee, 
- and entered a fummer road, through the deep and, extenſive foreſt of 
1 Carlſruhe, preſerved by the Margrave of Baden for the ſhelter of- 
ame. | Avenues cut through this foreſt for nine or ten miles in 
every direction, converge at his palace and city of Carlſrube, as at a 
point. Other cruelties than thoſe of the chaſe ſometimes tal take place 


i udn theſe delightful ſcenes, for an amphitheatre has. been. formed in 
2 the 
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the woods, Where imitations of a Spaniſh bull fealt have been exhi- | 
bited; to ſuch horrid means of preventing vacuity of mind has a 
prince had recourſe, whe. is etherw-ĩſe diſtinguiſhed for the elegance: 
of bis taſte, and the ſuavity of his manners! | . 


2 „ 


The ſcenery. of this foreſt is very. various. e we found 
our way through groves of anelent pine and FA To-thickly planted 
that their lower branches were withered for want of air, and ' it 
ſeemed: as if the carriage could not proceed between them; at others 
we paſſed under the ſpreading ſhade of cheſnuts, oak and walnut, 
and croſſed many a cool ſtream, green with" the inipetding foliage, 
on whoſe ſequeſtered bank one almoſt expected to ſee the moralizing; 
Jacques; fo exactly did the ſrene accord with Shakeſpeare's deſerip- 
non. The woods agein opening, we found ourſelves: in à noble 
avenue, and ſaw the ſtag gracefully bounding / acroſs it; to more 
profound repoſe-;*. While now and then a hut, formed: of rude green 
planks. under ſome old bak, ſeemed, by its ſmoked "wap to hive 
often afforded a ſheſtered. repaſt to hunting partie 547 dogs 

Near Carlſrube the gardens of the Prince and then the puldceche - 
come viſible, the road winding along them, on the edge of 'therfo- 
reſt, till! it enters the northern gate of the city, the uniformity of: 
| which has the ſame date as its completion, the ground plot having 
been entirely laid out between January and June 1715, on the byth 
of which month ihe Margrave Charles William laid hy foundagion. 
lone. 3 4 1911 vers 
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but not ſo magnificent as thoſe o "Minheim, and ill leſs enlivened 
| with paſſengers. Since the commencement of the war, the gaibties 
of the Court, which afforded ſome”: occupation to the inhabitants, 
have ceaſed; the nobility have left their houſes; and the Margrave Is 
contented with the amuſements of his Lane in Which * 
| Rterature i is faid to fill a conſiderable ſpace; + 1245 EA 
Carlſruhe | has the advantage of not en ee fo. that the 
mhabitants are not oppreſſed b by a numerous garriſon, and. ſtrangers 
paſs through 1 it, though ſo. near the ſeat of war, without interrup · 
| tion. 5 ki is leſs than Manheim by leaſt half, and has no conſider- 
able public building, except the palace, from the ſpacious area before 
which; all the ftreets proceed as radi, till their furtheſt ends ſill 
up the figure of a ſemicirele. The houfes in the area, which 
immediately. front the palace, are built over a Piazza interrupted: 
only by the commencement of the ſtreets. The palace has, of courſe; 
an _ unexampled. advantage in the mixture of town and rural ſcenery; 
| in its proſpeas, looking on one fide through all the ſtreets of the, 
city, and on the other through thirty-two foreſt alleys, out to various 
lengths of from ten to fifteen Engliſh miles each; few, however, af 
the latter proſpects are now commanded except from the upper win; 
dows, the preſent Elector having entirely changed the. ſtyle of the 
f intervening gardens, and permitted them to be laid out in the Engliſh. 
taſte, \ without reſpe& to the thirty-two, interſeQions, that rendered 
chem conformable with the foreſt. 1994954 1011115 
We * part, of two. tay at Carlſryhe, and were dil intheſe' 
1 E ' gardens, 3 
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an Which are of e Wikia beauty and NY nels 
The warmth of the clitmate_draws up colours for he | i e. 
plants, which we thought could' not be equalled i in more northern 


latitudes; two thoufand and ſeven hündred bringe and fem trees, 


loaded with fruit and bloſfoms, perfumed the air; and choice ſhrubs, 
marked with the Linnean diſtiticticns, compoſed the thickets. The 


gardetis, being limited only by the foreſts,” appear to date g with ther; ; 
and the deep verduré and 'Kixutiance of the” latter are "contraſted 
fweetly with the tender gteen bf the lawns a aft plants, and with the 


variety of ſcarce and majeſtic trees, ming, with. the ga rden 
groves.” +341; 1 14.3 7 r. din NIN. . a 9 2117 * 513 


The palace is a large and ſipruous, thought not an engen ed 
bY 1 
ſtee; bunt of ſtone like all the reſt of the city, and at the lame f pe = 


hrs 


The Margrave generally reſides in it, and has rendered 1 t lub 

home; by adding greatiy to the Hbrary, filling an A 1 
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with excellent inftruments, and preſerving the whole Crubburs | 


in a. 
condition not uſyal in Germany. The ſpor, compared with * t . 
ſurrounding powers appeared like Milton” s Eden— * A Paradis 
opened in ch "wile." noo a bee e n i gap EO 471 


Beyond Calbe le road VER to hat the Rhine, which. 
we had Toft light ef near Manheim ; ; and, though 17 * 


the river 18 never 
within view; the country i is conſidered” as a milttary frontier, being 


1 


conſtantly patrolled by troops. Some of theſe were of the Prince, of 


Condé's army of emigrants, who have n no uniform, and are Wii 
Sw only by the white cockade, and by a bandage of white linen, 


impreſſed 


* 
! 
, 

: 


| 


 impreffed with black feure de li, upon the right arm, They wee 


Prinz von Conde, who was in an open landau, followed by :two 


attendants. 


about fifteen miles, is planted, as ſeems cuſtomary in Germany 
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chiefly on foot, and, then wore only Wr {words, Lach WR 


Arms. 15 


Near the e ity 1 W were . a ae 
zine, before a tent, marked, like their regimentals, with green upon 


white. Soon afterwards, qur poſtillion drew up on one ſide, 40 
permit a train of carriages to paſs, and immediately announced the 


covered waggons for his kitchen and fin and by a coach with 

He appeared 81. be de e fity ad oa ; tall, not N 
and of an air, which might haye announced the French courtier, if 
his rank had been unknown. A Rar was embroidered upon his 
military ſurtout, but he had no guards, though travelling within the 
juriſdiction allotted to him as a general officer. 80 little was the 
road frequented at this period, that his was the ſceond or third car- 
riage we had met, except military waggons, ſince leaving 1 Nen; a 
diſtance of more than eighty Engliſh miles. (uttnc: 


£ 


The road for the whole ſtage between Caricſnhe 1 Raad, 


between the palaces of ſovereigns, with lofty trees, -of which the 
ſhade was extremely refreſhing at this ſealpn,; the clouds of. land, 
that roſe from the road, would otherw * f made che heat w 
rable. 1 
The firſt houſe ; in Raftadt i IS the —— of the Margrave of Baden 
Baden, 
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Baden, brother of the Margrave of Baden Durlach, whoſe refidence 
1 at Carlſruhe, a ſmall and heavy building, that fronts the avenue, 
and is ſurrounded with ſtone walls. The interior is {aid to be ſplen- 
didly decorated, and a chamber is preſerved In the ſtate, in which 
Prince Eugene, and Marſhal Villars left it in 1714, after condlud; ing 
the peace between the Emperor and Louis the Fourteenth. The Prince 
of Baden, being then a general i in the ſervice of the Emperor, had not 
been able to eſcape the vengeance of Louis, whoſe troops in 1688 
firſt plundered, and then burnt, the palace and city, and i in the war 
of the Succeſſion they had a camp on the adjoining plain. The 
Prince is therefore ſuppoſed to have lent the palace, which he had 
rebuilk, with the more readineſs, that the Marſhal might ſee how 
perfectly he could overcome his loſs. The plunder of the city in 1 688 
had continued for five days, and it is mentioned in its hiſtory that the 
French carried away fifteen waggon loads of wine a the A 
of 1572. 

Raſtadt, like Carlſcube, is built upon one plan, but is as infeitce 
to it in beauty, as in ſize. The chief ſtreet is, however, uncom- 
monly broad, ſo much ſo, that the upper end is uſed as a market- 
place, and the ſtatue of the founder, Prince Louis, in the centre, 18 
ſeen with all the advantages of ſpace and perſpective. There is, not- 
withſtanding, little erpearanee of traffic, and the inhabitants ſeemed 
to be much leſs numerous than the emigraut corps, which was then 
ſtationed there, the head quarters of the Prince of Conde being eſla- 
bulhed in the city. We paſſed an hour at an inn, which was nearly 
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filled by part of this corps, and were compelled to witneſs the dif- 


ttkefs and diſappointment, excited by Ew fu juſt then | received 


of the ſtate of affairs in the Low Countries. 

A ſmall park of artillery was kept on the ſouthern fide of 
Raſtadt, where there is a handſome ſtone bridge over the river 
Murs, that falls into the Rhine, at the diſtance of a league from the 
city. Soon after, the road paſſes by the groves of the Favrrita, 


a ſummer palace built by a dowager Margravine. We now drew 

nearer to the mountains of the Bergſtraſſe, which had diſappeared 

near Schwezingen, and had rifen again partially through the morn- 

ing miſts, foon after our quitting Carlſruhe. They are here of more 

awful height, and abrupt ſteepneſs than in the neighbourhood of 
Manheim, and, on their pointed brows, are frequently the ruins of 
caſtles, placed ſometimes where it ſeems as if no human foot could 

climb. The nearer-we approached theſe mountains the more we had 
occaſion to admire the various tints of their granites. Sometimes 
the precipices were of a faint pink, then of a deep red, a dull purple, 
or a bluſh approaching to lilac, and ſometimes gleams of a pale yel- 
tow mingled with the low ſhrubs, that grew upon their | ſides. 
The day was cloudleſs and bright, and we were too near theſe 
heights to be deceived by the illuſions of aerial colouring ; the real 
hues of their features were as beautiful, as their magnitude was 
fublime. The plains, that extend along their feet to the Rhine, are 
richly cultivated with corn, and, beyond the river, others, which 
er to be equally fruitful, ſpread towards the mountains of Allace,, 
a COM 
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a correſponding chain with the 1 vaſt and now blue with 
diſtance. + af; . 
The manners of che n from Manheim Red are more 
civilized than in the upper parts of Germany; an improvement, which 
may with great probability be imputed to the ſuperior fruitfulneſs 
of the country, that amends their condition, and with it the ſocial 
qualities. The farms are more numerous, the labourers leſs dejected, 
and the women, who ſtill work barefooted in the fields, have ſome- 
what of a ruddy brown in their complexion, inſtead of the fſallow- 
nels, that renders the ferocious, or ſullen air of the others more ſtrik- 
ing. They are alſo better dreſſed; for, though they retain the ſlouched 
woollen hat, they have caps; and towards the borders of Switzerland 
their appearance becomes pictureſque. Here they frequently wear 
a blue petticoat with a cherry-coloured boddice, full White ſleeves 
faſtened above the elbow, and a muſlin handkerchief thrown grace- 
fully round the neck in a ſort of roll; the hair ſometimcs platted 
round the head, and held on the crown with a large bodkin. 
On holidays, the girls have often. a, flat ſtraw, hat, with bows 
of ribband: hanging behind. Higher up, the women wear their long 
black hair platted, but falling i in a queue down the back. | 
Ihe cottages are alſo ſomewhat better, and the ſides entirely 
covered with vines, on which, in the beginning of July, were 
grapes bigger than capers, and in immenſe quantities. Sometimes 
Turkey corn is put to dry under the projections of the firſt floor, 
and the gardens are ornamented with a ſhort alley of hops. Meat js 
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howevet bad and ſcaree; the appearance 16 diſguſting befote it" is 
dreſſed, that thoſe, who can accommodate their palates to the cooks 
ing, muſt endeavour to forget whar they have ſeen. Butter is Mill 
more ſcarce, and the little cheeſe that appears, is only a new white 
curd, made up in rolls, ſcarcely bigger than an egg. A ſoft of beer is 
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here made for ſervants, the taſte of which affords no ſymptom of 


either malt or hops; it is often nearly white; and appears to have 
been brewed but a few hours; what is ſomewhat browner is bottled, 
and fold at about three-pence a quart, | 

Our road, this day, was feldom more than two leagues diſtant 
from the Rhine, and we expected to have heard the fire, which the 
Auſtrian and French poſts, who have their batteries on the two 
banks of the river, frequently exchange with each other. The tran- 
quillity was, however, as ſound as in any other country, and nothing 
but the continuance of patroles and convoys reminded us of our 
nearneſs to the war. The peaſants were as leiſurely cutting their 
harveſt, and all the other buſinefs of rural life was proceeding as 
uninterruptedly, as if there was no poffibility of an attack. Yet we 
afterwards learned, that the French had, very early on tlie morning 
of this day, ineffectually attempted the paſſage of the Rhine, about 


fifteen miles higher up ; and the firing had been pers A heard . 
at a little village where we dined. 15529 


One road, as ſhort as this, lies immediately upon the margin of 
the river; and, as we were aſſured that none but military parties were 
fired at, we wiſhed to paſs i it, for the purpoſe of obſerving the inge- 

| nious 
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nious methods, by which a country ſo. circymſtanced is defended 
but our poſtillion, who dreaded, that he might be preſſed by.the 
Auſtrians, for the intruſion, refuſed to ventute upon it; and, inſtead 
of proceeding to Kehl, which is ditectly oppoſite ta Straſbourg, Wwe 
took the road for Offenburg, about three leagues from the Rhine- 
The country through which our route now lay; better as it is than 
more northern parts, has ſaffered ſome poſitive injuties by the wars 
Before this, all the little towns, from Carlſtuhe downwards, main». 
tained ſome commerce with France, on their own account, and ſup- 
plied carriage for that of others. In return for proviſions and coarſe 
commodities for manufacture, carried to Straſbourg, they received 
the ſilks and woollens of France, to be diſperſed at Franckfort, ot 
Manheim. The intercourſe between the two countries was ſo fre- 
quent, that nearly all the tradeſmen, and many of the labouring per- 
ſons in this part of Germany ſpeak a little French. The landlard 
of the houſe, where we dined, aſſured us that, though his village was 
ſo ſmall, he had ſufficient buſineſs before the war; now he was 
upon the point of removing to Offenburg, With unable to, pay "me 
rent, during the interruption of travelling. q 
A little before ſun-ſet, we came to Aa one ef theſe 
towns, from the entrance of which the ſpires of Straſbourg were ſo 
Plainly viſible that we could ſee the fanes glittering againſt the light, 
and even the forms of the fortifications near the water could be 


traced. In the midſt of the ſtraggling town of Appenweyer the loud 
ſounds of martial muſic and then the appearance of troops, entering 


7 at 


which a nearer view of them diſcloſes, very terrible to the peaceful 


laying their hands upon our baggage.” 


fields ſhewed where they had reſted. 
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at the oppoſite end, ſurpriſed us. This was the advanced guard of 
ſeveral Auſtrian regiments, on their march to re-inforce the allied 
army in the Low Countries. Our poftillion had drawn up, to ſur. 
render as much of the road as poſſible to them, but their march was ſo 
irregular, that they frequently thronged round the carriage; affording 
us ſufficient opportunity to obſerve - how far their air correſponded 
with what has been fo. often ſaid of the Auſtrian ſoldiery. 
Except as to their dreſs and arms, their appearance is not military, 
according to any notion, which an Engliſhman 1s likely to have 
formed; that is, there is nothing of activity, nothing of ſpirit, of 
cheerfulneſs, of the correctneſs of diſcipline, or of the eagerneſs of 
the youthful in it. There is much of ferocity, much of timid 
cruelty, of ſullenneſs, indolence and awkwardneſs. They dreſs up their 
faces with muſtachios, and ſeem extremely deſirous to impreſs terror, 
How far this may be effectual againſt other troops we cannot know 
but they certainly are, by their ferocious manners, and by the traits; 


traveller. Though now immediately under the eyes of their officers 
they could ſcarcely refrain from petty n and from . 


7 


About a thouſand men paſſed in two diviſions, which had com- 
menced their march a few hours before, for the purpoſe of avoid- 
ing the heat of the day. As we Fan. the trodden corn in the 


It was night before we reached Ottenbug⸗ where we were com- 
| pelled 
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pelled to lodge at a wretched inn- called the Poſt-houſe, the maſter 
of the other having that day removed to admit a new tenint; but 
che condition of che lodging was of little importance, for, all night, 
the heavy trampling of feet along the road below prevented ſleep, and 
with the firſt dawn the ſound of martial muſic drew us 't6 the win- 
dows. It ſeemed like a dream, when the Auſtrian bands played go ite, 
with double drums, and cymbals thrown almoſt up to our caſements, 
louder than any we had ever heard before. This was the main 
body of the army; of which we had met the advanced party. | Each 
regiment was followed by a long train of baggage- carriages, of 
various and curious deſcriptions, ſome of the cabriolets having a 
woman nearly in man's apparel in the front, and behind, a large 
baſket higher than the carriage, filled with hay. This “ tide uf 
human exiſtence continued to paſs for ſeveral hours. But the 
whole army did not conſiſt of more than three regiments of infantry, 
among which were thoſe of D'Arcy, and Pellegrini, and one of horſe; 
for each of the Auſtrian regiments of foot contains, when complete, 
two thouſand three hundred men. They had with them a ſmall 
train of artillery, and were to proceed to the Low Countries as 
quick as they could march; but, ſo uniform are the expedients of 


the councils of Vienna, that the opportunity of carrying theſe troops 
down the Rhine in barges from Phillipſburg, where it was prac- 
ticable, was not adopted, though this method would have ſaved two 
weeks out of three, and: have landed the army unfatigued at, its 
poſt. 11 | 
All 
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All their regimentals were white, faced either with light blue, or 
pompadour, and ſeemed unſuitably delicate for figures ſo large and 
heavy. The cavalry were loaded with many articles of baggage, 

but their horſes appeared to be of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſerviceable 
kind. This was a grard military ſhow, which it was impoſlible 
to ſee without many reflections on human nature and human 
miſery. 1 
Offenburg is a ſrnall . in 3 8 of Baden 1 
pleaſantly ſeated at the feet of the Bergſtraſſe, which the road again 
| approaches ſo near as to be ſomewhat obſtructed by its acclivities. 
| Our.way lay along the baſe of theſe ſteeps, during the whole day; 
; | and as we drew nearer to Switzerland, their height became {till more 
ö ſlupendous, and the mountains of Alſace ſeemed advancing to meet 
ö them in the long perſpective; the plains between, through which 
| the Rhine gleamed in long ſweeps, appeared to be entirely covered 
with corn, and in the nearer ſcene joyous groups were loading the 
waggons with the harveſt. An harveſt of another kind was ripen- 
ing among the lower rocks of the Berꝑſtraſſe, where the light green af 
the vines enlivened every cliff, and ſometimes upper: the ruinous 
walls of what had once been fortreſſes. | 
Me paſled many villages, ſhaded with noble trees, which had 
more appearance of comfort than any we had ſeen, and which were 
enviable for the pleaſantneſs of their ſituation ; their ſpacious ſtreet 
generally opening to the grandeur of the mountain viſta, that extend- 
ed to the ſouth, In theſe landſcapes the point girl, in the ſimple 


dreſs 
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drefs of the country, and balancing on her large ſtraw hat an har- 
veſt keg, was a very pictureſque figure. 

It was evening when we came within view of Friburg, the laſt 
city of Germany on the borders of Switzerland, and found ourſelves 
among mountains, which partook of the immenſity and ſublimity of 
thoſe of that enchanting country, But what was our emotion, 


what we believed to be the Swiſs mountains themſelves, a multitudi- 
nous afſemblage rolled in the far-diſtant proſpect! This glimpſe of a 


awakened a thouſand intereſting recolleQions and delightful expecta- 


great, that we immediately recollect the line of ſeparation between 
Germany and Switzerland to be merely artificial, not marked even 


nature, and, ſeeming more than ever conſcious by what a flender ſyſ- 
tem our exiſtence is upheld, ſomewhat of S eckien and anxiety min- 
gle with our admiration. | 


Sb | FRIBURG 
| 4 


when, from an eminence, we diſcovered the pointed ſummits: of 


country of all others in Europe the moſt aſtoniſhing and grand, 


tions ; while we watched with regret even this partial viſion vaniſh- 


by a river. Yet while we yield to the awful pleaſure which this 
eternal vaſtneſs inſpires, we feel the inſignificance of our temporary 


ing from our eyes as we deſcended towards Friburg, The moun- 
tains, that encompaſs this city, have ſo much the character of the 
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| FRIBURG 
. —— rr. 

Is an ancient Imperial city and the capital of the Briſgau. 
Its name alludes to the privileges granted to ſuch cities; but its pre- 
ſent condition, like that of many others, is a proof of che virtual 
diſcontinuance of the rights, by which the Sovereign intended to in- 
vite to one part of his dominions the advantages of commerce. Its 
appearance is that, which we have fo often deſcribed; better than 
Cologne, and worſe than Mentz; its ſize is about a third part of the 
latter city. On deſcending to it, the firſt diſtinct object is the ſpire 
of the great church, a remarkable ſtructure, the ſtones of which are 
laid with open interſtices, ſo that the light appears through its taper- 
ing ſides. Of this ſort of ſtone fillagree work there are ſaid to be 
other ſpecimens in Germany. The city was once ſtrongly fortified, 
and has endured ſome celebrated ſieges. In 1677, 1713, and 1745 
is was taken by the French, who, in the latter year, deftroyed all the 
fortifications, which had rendered it formidable, and left nothing but 
the preſent walls, 


Being, however, a frontier place towards Switzerland, it is pro- 
vided with a ſmall Auſtrian garriſon ; and the buſineſs of permitting, 


or preventing the paſſage of travellers into that country is entruſted 


to its officers. The malignity, or ignorance of one of theſe, called 
the Lieutenant de Place, prevented us from reaching it, after a jour- 
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ney of more than ſix hundred miles; a diſappointment, which no 
perſon could bear without ſevere. regret, but which was alloyed to 
us by the reports we daily heard of ſome approaching change in 
Switzerland unfavourable to England, and by a conſciouſneſs of the 
deduction which, in ſpite of all endeavours. at abſtraction, encroach- 
ments upon phyſical comfort and upon the aſſurance of peacefulneſs 
make from the diſpoſition to enquiry, or fancy. ' 

We had delivered at the gate the German paſſport, recommended 
to us by M. de Schwartzkoff, and which had been ſigned by the 
Commandant at Mentz; the man, who took it, promiſing to bring 
it properly atteſted to our inn, He returned without the paſſport, 
and, as we afterwards found, carried our voiturier to be examined by 
an officer. We endeavoured in vain to obtain .an explanation, as to 
this delay and appearance of ſuſpicion, till, at ſupper, the Lieutenant 
de Place announced himſelf, and preſently ſhewed, that he was not 
come to offer apologies. This man, an illiterate Piedmonteſe in the 
Auftrian ſervice, either believed, or affected to do ſo, that our name 
was not Radcliffe, but ſomething, like it, with a German termina- 
tion, and that we were not Engliſh, but Germans. Neither my 
Lord Grenville's, or M. de Schwartzkoff's paſſports, our letters 
from London to families in Switzerland, nor one of credit from the 
Meſſrs. Hopes of Amſterdam to the Banking-houſe of Porta at 
Lauſanne, all of which he pretended to examine, could remove this 
diſcerning ſuſpicion as to our country, While we were conſidering, 


as much as vexation would permit, what circumſtance could have 
afforded a pretext for any part of this intruſion, it came out inci- 
Nnz2 dentally, 
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dentally, that the confirmation given to our paſſport at Mentz, which 


we had never examined, exprefſed © returning to England,” though 


the paſs itſelf was for Baſil, to which place we were upon our route. 

Such a contradiction might certainly have juſtified ſome delay, if we 
had not been enabled to prove it accidental to the ſatisfaction of any 
perſon deſirous of being right. The paſſport had been produced at 
Mentz, together with thoſe of two Engliſh artiſts, then on their return 
from Rome, whom we had the pleaſure to fee at Franckfort. The 
Secretary inſcribed all the paſſports alike for England, and M. de 
Lucadou, the Commandant, haſtily ſigned ours, without obſerving the 
miſtake, though'he fo well knew us to be upon the road to Switzer» 
land, that he politely endeavoured to render us ſome ſervice there. 
Our friends in Mentz being known to him, he deſired us to accept an 
addreſs from himſelf to M. de Wilde, Intendant of ſalt mines near Bec. 
We produced to Mr. Lieutenant this addreſs, as a proof, that the 
Commandant both knew us, and where we were going; but it ſoon 
appeared, that, though the former might have honeſtly fallen into his 
ſuſpicions at firſt, he had a malignant obſtinacy in refuſrag to abandon 


them. He left us, with notice that we could not quit the town 


without receiving the Commandant's permiſſion by his means; and 
| it was with ſome terror, that we perceived ourſelves to be ſo much 

| in his power, in a place where there was a pretext for military 
authority, and where the leaſt expreſſion of juſt indignation ſeemed 
4 to provoke a diſpoſition for further injuſtice. 


The only relief, which could be hinted to us, was to write to the 
| Commandant at Mentz, who might re-teſtify his knowledge of our 


deſtination ; 
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eight days, and, as imagination ſuggeſted not only all the poſſible 
horrors of oppreſſion, during that period, but all the contrivances, 
by which the malignant diſpoſition we had already experienced, 
might even then be prevented from diſappointment, we looked 
upon this reſource as little better than the worſt, and reſolved in 
the morning to demand leave for an immediate return to Mentz. | 
There being then ſome witneſſes to the application, the Lieutenant 
conducted himſelf with more propriety, and even propoſed an intro- 
duction to the Commandant, to whom we could not before hear 
of any direct means of acceſs ; there being a- poſſibility, he ſaid, that 
a paſſage into Switzerland might be permitted. But the diſguſt of 
Auſtrian authority was now ſo complete, that we were not diſpoſed 
to riſk the mockery of an appeal. The Lieutenant expreſſed his 
readineſs to allow our paſſage, if we ſhould chooſe to return from 
Mentz with another paſſport ; but we had no intention to be ever 
again in his power, and, aſſuring him that we ſhould not return, 
left Friburg without the hope of penetrating through the experienced, 
and preſent difficulties of Germany, into the far-ſeen delights of 
Switzerland. ; | 

As thoſe, who leave one home for another, think, in the firſt part 
of their journey, of the friends they have left, and, in the laſt, of 
thoſe, to whom they are going ; ſo we, in quitting the borders of 


Switzerland, thought only of that country; and, when we regained 


the eminence from whence the tops of its mountains had been ſo 
lately viewed with enthuſiaſtic hope, all this delightful expectation 


occurred 


deſtination ; yet, as an anſwer could not be received in leſs: than 
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occurred again to the mind, only to torture it with the certarnty of 
our loſs ; but, as the diſtance from Switzerland increaſed, the attrac- 
tions of home gathercd ſtrength, and the inconveniences of Ger- 
many, which had been ſo readily felt before, could ſcarcely be no- 
ticed when we knew them to lie in the road to England. 

We paſſed Offenburg, on the firſt day of our return, and, travel- 
ling till midnight, as is cuſtomary in Germany during the ſummer, 
traverſed the unuſual ſpace of fifty miles in fourteen hours. Soon 
after paſſing Appenweyer we overtook the rear-guard of the army, 
the advanced party of which we had met at that place three nights 
before. The troops were then quartered in the villages near the 
road, and their narrow waggons were ſometimes drawn up on both 
ſides of it. They had probably but lately ſeparated, for there 
were parties of French ladies and gentlemen, who ſeemed to have 
taken the benefit of moonlight to be ſpectators, and ſome of the 
elow-worms, that had been numerous on the banks, now glittered 
very prettily in the hair of the former. 

At Biel, a ſmall town, which we reached about midnight, the 
ſtreet was rendered nearly impaſſable by military carriages, and we 
were ſurpriſed to find, that every room in the inn was not occupied by 
troops; but one muſt have been very faſtidious to have complained 
of any part of our reception here. As to lodging, though the apart- 
ment was as bare as is uſual in Germany, there was the inſcription 


of © Chambre de Monſieur” over the door, and on another neareit 


Chambre de Conde le Grand ;” perſonages, who, it appeared, had 
once been accommadated there, for the honour of which the land- 
lord 
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ford choſe to retain their inſcriptions. Their meeting here was pro- 
bably in 1791, ſoon after the departure of the former from France. 
The ſecond day's journey brought us again to Schwetzingen, from 
whence we hoped to have reached Manheim, that night ; but the 
poſt horfes were all out, and none others could be hired, the village 
being obliged to furniſh a certain number for- the carriage of ſtores 
to the Auſtrian army. Eighteen of theſe we had met, an hour be- 
fore, drawing ſlowly in one waggon, laden with cannon balls. We 
ſtayed the following day at Manheim, and, on the next, reached 
Mentz, where our ſtatement of the obſtruction at Friburg excited 
teſs ſurpriſe than indignation, the want of agreement between the 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian officers being ſuch, that the former, who are 
frequently perſons of the loweſt education, are ſaid to negle& no 
opportunity of preying upon accidental miſtakes in paſſports, or 
other buſineſs, committed by the Pruſſians. Before our departure 
we were, however, aſſured, that a proper repreſentation of the affair 
had been ſent by the firſt eſtaffette to the Commandant at Friburg. 
Further intelligence of the courſe of affairs in Flanders was now 
made known in Germany; and our regrets, relative to Switzerland, 
were leſſened by the apparent probability, that a return home ward 
might in a few months be rendered difficult by ſome ſtill more un- 
fortunate events to the allies. Several effects of the late reverſes and 
fymptoms of the general alarm were indeed already apparent at 
Mentz. Our inn was filled with refugees not only from Flanders, 
but from Liege, which the French had not then threatened. Some 
of the emigrants of the latter nation, in quitting the places where they 
| I had 
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had temporarily ſettled, abandoned their only means of livelihood, and 
ſeveral parties arrived in a ſtate almoſt too diſtreſsful to be repeated, 
Ladies and children, who had paſſed the night in fields, came with 
ſo little property, and ſo little appearance of any, that they were 
refuſed admittance at many inns; ſor ſome others, it ſeemed, after 
reſting a day or two, could offer only tears and lamentations, inſtead 
of payment. Our good landlord, Philip Bolz, relieved ſeveral, and 
others had a little charity from individuals; but, as far as we ſaw 
and heard, the Germans very ſeldom afforded them even the con- 
ſolations of compaſſion and tender manners. 

Mentz is the uſual place of embarkment for a voyage down the 
Rhine, the celebrated ſcenery of whoſe banks we determined to view, 
as ſome compenſation for the loſs of Switzerland. We were alſo 
glad to eſcape a repetition of the fatigues of trayel by land, now 
that theſe were to be attended with the uncertainties occaſioned by 
any unuſual influx of travellers upon the roads, | 

The buſineſs of ſupplying poſt-horſes is here not the private 
undertaking of the innkeepers; ſo that the emulation and civility, which 
might be excited by their views of profit, are entirely wanting. 'The 
Prince de la Tour Taxis is the Hereditary Grand Poſt-maſter of the 
Empire, an office, which has raiſed his family from the ſtation of 
private Counts, to a ſeat in the College of Princes. He has a mono- 
poly of the profits ariſing from this concern, for which he is obliged 
to forward all the Imperial packets gratis. A ſettled number of 
horſes and a poſt-maſter are kept at every ſtage; where the arms of 
the Prince, and ſome line entreating a bleſſing upon the poſt, diſtin- 

guiſh 
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guiſh the door of his office. The poſtmaſter determines, according 
to the number of travellers and the quantity of baggage, how many 
horſes muſt be hired; three perſons cannot be allowed to proceed 
with leſs than three horſes, and he will generally endeavour to ſend 
out as many horſes as there are perſons, 

The price for each horſe was eſtabliſhed at one forin, or twenty 
pence per poſt, but, on account of the war, a florin and an half 
is now paid; half a florin is alſo due for the carriage; and the poſtil- 
lion is entitled to a trinkgeld, or drink-· money, of another. half flo- 
rin; but, unleſs he is promiſed more than this at the beginning of the 
ſtage, he will proceed only at thie regulated pace of four hours for 
each poſt, which may be reckoned at ten or twelve Engliſh miles. 
We ſoon learned the way of quickening him, and, in the Palatinate 
and the Briſgau, where the roads are good, could proceed nearly as faſt 
as we wiſhed, amounting to about-five miles an hour. 

If the poſtmaſter ſupplies. a. carriage, he demands half a florin per 
ſtage for it; but the whole expence of a-chaiſe and two horſes, inelud- 
ing the tolls and the frinigeld, which word the-poſtillions-accommos- - 
date to Engliſh ears by pronouncing it drinkhcalth, does not exceed 
eight pence per mile, We are, however, to caution all perſons. 
againſt ſuppoſing, as we did, that the chaiſes of the poſt muſt be pro- 
per ones, and that the neceſſity of buying a carriage, which may be 
urged to them; is merely that of ſhew:; theſe chaiſes are more incon- 


venient and filthy, than any travelling carriage, ſeen in England; can 


ee idea of, and a-ſtranger ſhould not enter Germany, before he 
Oo | | has 
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has purchaſed a carriage, which will probably coft twenty pounds in 
Holland and ſell for fifteen, at his return. Having neglected this, 
we eſcaped from the chaiſes de pole as often as poſſible, by hiring 
thoſe of voituriers, whoſe price is about half as much again as that of 

the poſt, | 
The regular drivers wear a ſort of uniform, conſiſting of a yellow 
coat, with black cuffs and cape, a ſmall bugle horn, flung over the 
ſhoulders, and a yellow ſaſh. At the entrance of towns and narrow 
paſſes, they ſometimes ſound the horn, playing upon it a perfect and 
not unpleaſant tune, the muſic of their order. All other carriages 
give way to theirs, and perſons travelling with them are conſidered 
to be under the protection of the Empire; ſo that, if they were rob- 
bed, information would be forwarded from one poſt-houſe to another 
throughout all Germany, and it would become a common cauſe to 
detect the aggreſſors. On this account, and becauſe there can be 
no concealment in a country ſo little populous, highway robberies 
are almoſt unknown in it, and the fear of them is never men- 
tioned. The Germans, who, in ſummer, travel chiefly by night, are 
ſeldom armed, and are ſo far from thinking even watchfulneſs neceſ- 
ſary, that moſt of their carriages, though open in front, during the 
day-time, are contrived with curtains and benches, in order to pro- 
mote reſt. The poſt-maſters alſo aſſure you, that, if there were rob- 
bers, they would content themſelves with attacking private voituriers, 
without violating the ſacredneſs of the poſt ; and the ſecurity of the 
poſtillions is ſo ſtrictly attended to, that no man dare ſtrike them, 
| while 
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while they have the yellow coat on. In diſputes with their paſſen · 
gers they have, therefore, ſometimes been known to put off this coat, 
in order to ſhew, that they do not claim the extraordinary protection 
of the laws. | 

Theſe poſtillions acknowledge no obligation totravellers, who uſual- 
ly give double what can be demanded, and ſeem to conſider them only 
as ſo many bales of goods, which they are under a contract with 
the-poſtmaſter to deliver at a certain place and within a certain time. 
Knowing, that their ſlowneſs, if there is no addition to their {r:n&geld, 
is of itſelf ſufficient to compel ſome gratuity, they do not depart from 
the German luxury of incivility, and frequently return no anſwer, 
when they are queſtioned, as to diſtance, or deſired to call the ſervant 
of an inn, or to quit the worſt part of a road. When you tell them, 
chat _ ſhall have a good drinthealth for ſpeed, they reply, Yaw, 
yaw;” and, after that, think it unneceſſary to reply to any enquiry till 
they aſk you for the money at the end of a ſtage. They are all pro- 
vided with tobacco boxes and combuſtible bark, on which they ſtop 
to ſtrike with a flint and ſteel, immediately after leaving their town; in 
the hotteſt day and on the moſt duſty road, they will begin to ſmoke, 
though every ' whiff flies into the faces of the paſſengers behind; 
and it muſt be ſome very poſitive interference, that prevents them 
from continuing it. | 

As long as there are horſes not engaged at any poſt- houſe, the 
people are bound to ſupply travellers, within half an hour after their 
arrival ; but all the German Princes and many of their Miniſters are 
00 2 permitted 
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permitted to engage the whole ſtock on the road they intend to paſs; 
and it frequently happens, that individuals may be detained a day, or 
even two, by ſuch an order, if there ſhould be no voiturier to furniſh 
them with others. At Cologne and Bonn, when we were firſt there, 
all the horſes were ordered for the Emperor, who paſſed through, 
however, with only one carriage, accompamed by an Aide-de-camp 
and followed by two ſeryants, on horſeback. It happens alſo fre- 
quently, that a ſudden throng of private travellers has employed the 
whole ſtock of the poſt- maſters; and the preſent emigrations from 
Liege and Juliers, we were aſſured, had filled the roads fo much, 


hat we might be frequently detained in ſmall towns, and ſhould find 


even the beſt overwhelmed with crowds of fugitives. 

During a ſtay of five days at Mentz, we often wandered a amidſt 
the ruins of the late ſiege, eſpecially on the ſite of the Fayorita, 
rom whence the majeſtic Rhine is ſeen rolling from one chain of 
mountains to another. Near this ſpot, and not leſs fortunately ſitu 
ated, ſtond a Carthuſian convent, known in Engliſh hiſtory for having 


been the. head-quarters of George the Second, in the year 1743, ſoon 
after the battle of Dettingen, The apartments, uſed by this monarch, 
were preſerved in the ſtate, in which he left them, till a ſhort time 
before the late ſiege, when the whole building was demoliſhed, ſo that 
ſcarcely a trace of it now remains. | 


By our enquiries for a paſſage veſſel we diſcovered the unpleaſant 


| - that the dread of another invaſion began now to be felt at 


Mentz, where, a fortnight before, not a ſymptom of it was diſ- 
| | cernible. 
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cernible. Several of the inhabitants had hired boats to be in readi- 
neſs for tranſporting their effects to Franckfort, if the French ſhould' 


approach much nearer to the Rhine; and our friends, when we 


mentioned the circumſtance, confeſſed, that they were preparing 


for a removal to Saxony. The ſtate of the arſenal had been lately 


enquired into, and a deficiency, which was whiſpered to have been 


diſcovered i in the gunpowder, was imputed to the want of cordiality 


| between the Auſtrians and Pruſſians, of whom the latter, being 
uncertain that they ſhould ſtay in the place, had refuſed to repleniſh 
the ſtores, at their own expence, and the former would not ſpare 
their ammunition, till the departure of the Pruſſians ſhould leave it 
to be. guarded by themſelves. The communication with the other 
ſhore of the Rhine, by the bridge and the fortifications of Caſſel, 


ſecured, however, to a German garriſon the opportunity of receiving. 


ſupplies, even if the French ſhould occùpy all the weſtern bank of 


che river. 


' VOYAGE 
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VOYAGE DowN THE RHINE. 
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Tux boats, to be hired at Mentz, are awkward imita- 
tions of the Dutch trechtſchuyts, or what, upon the Thames, would 
be called Houſe-boats ; but, for the ſake of being allowed to dis- 
poſe of one as the varieties of the voyage ſhould ſeem to tempt, we 
gave four louis for the uſe of a cabin, between Mentz and Cologne ; ; 
the boatmen being permitted to take paſſengers in the other part of 
the veſſel. In this we embarked at ſix o clock, on a delightful morning 
in the latter end of July, and, as we left the ſhore, had leiſure to 
obſerve the city in a new point of view, the moſt pictureſque we 
had ſeen. Its principal features were the high quays called the 
Rheinſtraſſe, the caſtellated palace, with its gothic turrets, of pale 
red ſtone, the arſenal, the lofty ramparts, far extended along the 
river, and the northern gate; the long bridge of boats completed the 


We ſoon paſſed the wooded iſland, called Maternity of ſo 0 
conſequence, during the ſiege, for its command of the bridge; and, 
approaching the mountains of the Rheingau to the north, the moſt 
ſublime in this horizon, ſaw their ſummits veiled in clouds, while the 
ſun ſoon melted the miſts, that dimmed their lower ſides, and brought 
out their various colouring of wood, corn and ſoils. It was, how- 
ever, nearly two hours before the windings of the Rhine per- 

| mitted 
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mitted us to reach any of their baſes. Meanwhile the river fiowed 
| through highly cultivated plains; chiefly of corn, with villages thickly 
ſcattered on its banks, in which are the country houſes of the richer 
inhabitants of Mentz, among pleaſant orchards and vineyards, Thoſe 
on the right bank are in the dominions of the Prince of Naſſau 
Uſingen, who has a large chateau in the midſt of them, once tenanted, 
for a night, by George the Second, and the Duke of Cumberland. 
The Rhine is here, and for ſeveral leagues downward, of a very 


noble breadth, perhaps wider than in any other part of its Ger- 


man courſe ; and its ſurface is animated by many iſlands covered 
with poplars and low wood. The weſtern ſhore, often fringed with. 
pine and elms, is flat; but the eaſtern begins to ſwell into hillocks 
near Wallauf, the laſt village of Naſſau Uſingen, and once ſomewhat 
fortified. | . 

Here the Rheingau, or the country of the vines, commences, and 
we approached the northern mountains, which riſe on the right in 
ſine ſweeping undulations. Theſe increaſed in dignity as we ad- 
vanced, and their ſummits then appeared to be darkened with heath 


and woods, which form part of the extenſive foreſt of Lanagſwald, 


or Woodland, Hitherto the ſcenery had been open and pleaſant 


only, but now the eaſtern ſhore began to be romantic, ſtarting into 
heights, ſo abrupt, that the vineyards almoſt overhung the river, and: | 


opening to foreſt glens, among the mountains. Still, however, 


towns and villages perpetually occurred, and the banks of the river 
were populous, though not a veſſel beſides our own appeared upon it. 
On 


- 
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On the eaſtern margin are two ſmall towns, Oder and Niederingel- 
heim, which, in the midſt of the dominions, of Mentz, belong to the 
Elector Palatine. On this ſhore alſo is made one of the celebrated 


wines of the Rhine, called Markerbrunner, which ranks next to thoſe. 
of Johanneſberg and Hockheim. At no great diſtance on the ſame 


ſhore, but beneath a bank ſomewhat more abrupt, is the former of 
theſe places, alienated in the ſixteenth century from the dominions of 
Mentz, to thoſe of the Abbot, now Prince Biſhop of Fulde. 

The wine of the neighbouring ſteeps is the higheſt priced of all the 
numerous ſorts of Rheniſh ; a bottle ſelling upon the ſpot, where it is 
leaſt likely to be pure, for three, four, or five ſhillings, according to | 
the vintages, the merits and diſtinctions of which are in the memory 
of almoſt every German. That of 1786 was the moſt celebrated 
ſince 1779 ; but we continually heard that the heat of 1794 would 
render this year equal in fame to any of the others. 

Behind the village is the large and well-built.abbey of Johanneſ- 
berg, rich with all this produce, for the ſecurity of 'which there are 
immenſe cellars, cut in the rock below, ſaid to be capable of contain- 
ing ſeveral thouſand tons of wine. "The abbey was founded in 1105 


and there is a long hiſtory of changes pertaining to it, till it came into 


the poſſeſſion of the Abbot of Fulde, who rebuilt it in its preſent ſtate. 
This part of the Rheingau is, indeed, thickly ſet with ſimilar edifices, 
having, in a ſhort ſpace, the nunnery of Marienthal, and the mona- 
ſteries of Nothgottes, Aulenhauſen, and Eibingen. 

Further on is the large modern chateau of Count Oftein, a 


6 nobleman 


nobleman! of great wealth, and, as i appears, of not leſs taſte. Tlar- 
ing diſpoſed all his nearer grounds in a ſtyle for the moſt part 
Engliſh, he has had recourſe to the ridge of precipices, that riſe over 
the river, for ſublimity and grandeur of proſpect. On the brink « 
theſe woody heights; ſeveral pavilions have been erected, from the 
moſt conſpicuous of which Coblentz, it is ſaid, may be diſtinguiſhed, 
at the diſtance of forty miles. The view muſt be aſtoniſhingly grand; = tf 
for to the ſouth-eaſt the eye overlooks" all the fine country of the 
Rheingau to Mentz; to the weſt, the courſe of the Moſblle towards. 
France; and, to the north, the clia6s of wild mountains, that Res 85 | 
the Rhine in its progreſs to Coblentz./' + 7 14.57 1 2 - | | 
So general was the alarm of invaſion,” that cout Oden had 
already withdrawn into the interior of Germany, and was endea- 
vouring to diſpoſe of this charming reſidence, partly protected as it 
is by the river, at the very diſadvantageous price now e for e 
on the weſtern frontier of the Empire. 

The vineyards, that ſucceed, are proof of the induſtry and lil to 
which the Germans are accuſtomed in 'this part of their labours, the 
ſcanty ſoil being prevented from falling down the almoſt perpendieu- 
lar rocks, by walls that frequently require ſome new toil from the 
careful farmer. Every addition, made to the mould, muſt be carried | 
in baſkets up the ſteep paths, or rather ſtaircaſes, cut in the ſolid 
rock. At the timelef the vintage, 'when theſe precipices are throniged | 


with people, and the ſounds of 'merriment ate echoed along them, the 
ſpectacle muſt here be as ſtriking and gay as can be painted by fa ancy. 
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Azovr eleven o'clock, we reached Bingen, a town of 
which the antiquity is ſo clear, that one of its gates is fill called Dru- 
ſithor, or, the gate of Druſus. 'Its appearance, however, is neither 
rendered venerable by ge, or neat by novelty. The preſent build- 
ings were all raiſed in the diſtreſs and confuſion produced in 1689, 
after Louis the Fourteenth had blown up the fortifications, that 
endured a tedious ſiege in the beginning of the century, and had de- 
ſtroyed the city, in which Druſus is ſaid to have died. 

It has now the appearance, which we have often mentioned is | 
characteriſtie of moſt German towns, nearly every houſe being 
covered with ſymptoms of decay and neglect, and the ſtreets aban- 
doned to a few idle paſſengers. Yet Bingen has the advantage of 
ſtanding at the conflux of two rivers, the Nahe making there its 
junction with the Rhine; and an antient German book mentions it 
as the central place of an hundred villages, or chateaux, the inhabi- 
tants of which might come to its market and return between ſun- 
riſe and ſun-ſet. | 

Since the revolution in France, it has occaſionally been much the 
reſidence of emigrants ; and, in a plain behind the town, which was 
pointed out to us, the King of Pruſſia reviewed their army before 


the entrance into France in 1792. A part of his ſpeech was re- 
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peated to us by a gentleman who bore a high commiſſion in it ; 
Gentlemen, be tranquil and happy; in a little time I ſhall conduct 
you to your homes and your property.” 

Our companion, as he remembered the hopes Abe! by this 
ſpeech, was deeply affected; an emigrant officer, of whom, as well 
as of an Ex-Nobleman of the ſame nation, with the latter of whom 
we parted here, we muſt pauſe to ſay, that had the old ſyſtem in 
France, oppreſſive as it was, and injurious as Engliſhmen were once 
juſtly taught to believe it, been univerſally adminiſtered by men of 
their mildneſs, integrity and benevolence, it could not have been 
entirely overthrown by all the theories, or all the eloquence in the 
world. | 

Soon after this review, the march commenced ; the general effect 
of which it is unneceſſary to repeat. When the retreat was ordered, 
the emigrant army, compriſing feventy ſquadrons of cavalry, was 
declared by the King of Pruſlia to be diſbanded, and not any perſon 
was allowed. to retain an horſe, or arms. No other purchaſers were 
preſent but the Pruſſians, and, in conſequence of this order, the fineſt 
horſes, many of which had coſt forty louis each, were now ſold for 
four or five, ſome even for one! It reſulted accidentally, no doubt, 
from this meaſure, that the Pruſſian army was thus reprovided with 
horſes almoſt as cheaply as if they had ſeized them from Dumourier. 

Bingen was taken by the French in the latter end of the cam- 
paign of 1792, and was then nearly the northernmoſt of their poſts 
on the Rhine. It was regained by the Pruſſians in their advances 
P p 2 | 0 . 
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to Mentz, at the commencement of the next campaign, and has ſince 
occaſionally ſerved them as a depot of ſtores. 

This town, ſeated on the low weſtern margin, ſurrounded with its 
old walls, and overtopped by its ruined caſtle, harmonizes well with 
the gloomy grandeur near it; and here the aſpect of the country 
changes to a character awfully wild. The Rhine, after expanding 
to a great breadth, at its conflux with the Nahe, fuddenly contracts 
itſelf, and winds with an abrupt and rapid ſweep among the dark and 
tremendous rocks, that cloſe the perſpective. Then, diſappearing 
beyond them, it leaves the imagination to paint the dangers of its 
courſe, - Near the entrance of this cloſe paſs, ſtands the town of Bin- 
gen, immediately oppoſite to which appear the ruins of the caſtle of 
Ehrenfels, on a cliff highly elevated above the water, broken, craggy 
and impending, but with vines crawling in narrow crevices, and 
other rocks {till aſpiring above it. On an ifland between theſe ſhores, 
is a third ruined caſtle, very antient, and of which little more than one 
tower remains. This is called Mauſthurm, or, The Tower of the 
Rats, from a marvellous tradition, that, in the tenth century, an 
Archbiſhop Statto was devoured there by theſe animals, after many 


eruelties to the poor, whom he called Rats, that eat the bread of the 
rich. 
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Furzneers is ſynonymous to Majeſtic, or Noble Rock ; 
and Fels, which is the preſent term for rock in all the northern coun- 
ties of. England, as well as in Germany, is among ſeveral inſtances of 
exact ſimilarity, as there are many of reſemblance, between the pre- 
ſent Britiſh and German languages. A German of the ſouthern 
diſtricts, meaning to enquire what you would have, ſays, © Was woll 
zu haben?” and in the north there is a ſort of Patois, called Plat 
Deutſche, which brings the words much nearer to our own. In both 
parts the accent, or rather tone, is that, which prevails in Scotland and 
the adjoining counties of England. To expreſs a temperate appro- 
bation of what they hear, the Germans ſay, © So—ſo ; pronoun- 
cing the words ſlowly and long; exactly as our brethren of Scot- 
land would. In a printed narrative of the ſiege of Mentz there is 
this paſſage, * Funfzehn hundert menſchen, meiſtens weiber und bin- 
der = = == = = wanderten mit dem bundel under dem arm uber die 
brucle; - Fifteen hundred perſons, moſtly wives and children, wan- 
dered, with their bundles under their arms, upon the bridge. So 
permanent has been the influence over our language, which the 
Saxons acquired by their eſtabliſhment of more than five centuries 
amongſt us; exiling the antient Britiſh tongue to the mountains of 
Scotland and Wales; and afterwards, when incorporated with this, 


reſiſting 
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reſiſting the perſecution of the Normans; rather improving than 
yielding under their endeavours to extirpate it. The injuries of the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, who, in Henry the Second's time, was de- 
prived of his ſee for being“ an Engliſh ideot, that could not ſpeak 
French,” one would fondly imagine had the effect due to all perſecu- 
tions, that of ſtrengthening, not ſubduing their objects. 

After parting with ſome of the friends, who had accompanied us 
from Mentz, and taking in proviſion for the voyage, our oars were 
again plyed, and we approached Bingerloch, the commencement of 
that tremendous paſs of rocky mountains, which encloſe the Rhine 
nearly as far as Coblentz. Bingerloch is one of the moſt dangerous 
parts of the river; that, being here at once impelled by the waters 
of the Nahe, compreſſed by the projection of its boundaries, and 
irritated by hidden rocks in its current, makes an abrupt deſcent, 
frequently rendered further dangerous by whirlpools. Several Ger- 
man authors aſſert, that a part of the Rhine here takes a channel 
beneath its general bed, from which it does not iſſue, till it reaches 
St. Goar, a diſtance of probably twenty miles. The force and rapi- 
dity of the ſtream, the aſpect of the dark disjointed cliffs, under 
which we paſſed, and the ſtrength of the wind, oppoſing our en- 
trance among their chaſms, and uniting with the ſounding force 
of the waters to baffle the dexterity of the boatmen, who ſtrug- 
gled hard to prevent the veſſel from being whirled round, were 
circumſtances of the true ſublime, inſpiring terror in ſome and 
admiration in a high degree. | 


Reviewing 
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Reviewing this now, in the leiſure of recollection, theſe nervous 
lines of Thomſon appear to deſcribe much of the ſcene ; 


The rous'd up river pours along; 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and ſounding far ; 
ê——b——— — —__ —__—_—————_T— again conſtrain'd 
Between two meeting hills, it burſts away, 
Where rocks and woods o' erhang the turbid ſtream ; 
There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep, | 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 


Having doubled the ſharp promontory, that alters the courſe of the 
river, we ſaw in perſpective ſometimes perpendicular rocks, and then 
mountains dark with dwarf-woods, ſhooting their precipices over the 


margin of the water; a boundary which, for many leagues, was not 


broken, on either margin, except where, by ſome ſlight receding, the 
rocks emboſomed villages, lying on the edge of the river, and once 
guarded them by the antient caſtles on their points. A ſtormy day, 
with frequent ſhowers, obſcured the ſcenery, making it appear dreary, 
without - increaſing its gloomy grandeur; but we had leiſure to 
obſerve every venerable ruin, that ſeemed to tell the religious, or 
military hiſtory of the country. The firſt of theſe beyond Bingen, is 
the old caſtle of Bauzberg, and, next, the church of St. Clement, built 
in a place once greatly infeſted by robbers. There are then the 
modern 
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modern caſtle of Konigſtein, in which the French were beſieged in 

1793, and the remains of the old one, deſerted for more than two 
hundred years. Oppoſite to theſe is the village of Aſſmans, or 
Haſemanſhauſen, celebrated for the flavour of its wines; and near 
them was formerly a warm bath, ſupplied by a ſpring, now loſt from 
its ſource to the Rhine, notwithſtanding many expenſive ſearches to 
regain it, About a mile farther, is the antient caſtle of Falkenburg, 
and below it the village of Drechſen ; then the ruins of an extenſive 
chateau, called Sonneck, beneath which the Rhine expands, and 

encircles two ſmall iflands, that conclude the diſtrict of the 
Rheingau. 

After paſſing the ſmall town of Lorrich, on the eaſtern bank, the 
Rhine is again ſtraightened by rocky precipices, and rolls haſtily paſt 
the antient caſtle of Furſtenberg, which gives its name to one of the 
deareſt wines of the Rhine. 

We now reached Bacharach, a town on the left bank of the river, 
forming part of the widely ſcattered dominions of the Elector Pala- 
tine, who has attended to its proſperity by permitting the Calviniſts 
and Lutherans to eſtabliſh their forms of worſhip there, under equal 
privileges with the Roman Catholics, 

It has a conſiderable commerce in Rheniſh wine; and its tcll- 
houſe, near which all veſſels are compelled to ſtop, adds conſiderably 
to the revenues of the Palatinate. For the purpoſe of enforcing theſe, 
the antient caſtie called Stahleck, founded in 1190, was probably 
built ; for Bacharach is the oldeſt town of the Palatinate, and has 
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ſcarcely any hiſtory between the period when it was annexed to that 
dominion and the departure of the Romans, who are ſuppoſed to 
have given it the name of Baccht ara, and to have performed ſome 
ceremonies to that deity upon a ſtone, ſaid to be ſill concealed in che 
Rhine. In the year 1654, 1695, 1719, and 1750, when the river 
was remarkably low, this ſtone is recorded to have been ſeen near 
the oppolite iſland of Worth, and the country people have given it 
the name of the Aelter/tein. As this extreme lowneſs of the waters 


never happens but in the hotteſt years, the ſight of the Aelterſtein is 


earneſtly deſired, as the ſymptom of a proſperous vintage. The 


river was unuſually low when we paſſed the iſland, but we looked in 
vain for this ſtone, which is faid to be fo large, that five-and-twenty 
perſons may ſtand upon its ſurface, 

Bacharach is in the liſt of places, ruined by Louis the Fourteenth 
in 1689. The whole town was then ſo carefully and methodically 
plundered that the French commander, during the laſt night of his 
ſtay, had nothing to ſleep on but ſtraw ; and, the next day, this 
bedding was employed in aſſiſting to ſet fire to the town, which 
was preſently reduced to aſhes, 5 
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Azovr a mile lower is the iſland of Pfaltz, or Pfalz- 
grafenſtein, a place of ſuch antient importance in the hiſtory of the 
Palatinate, that 1t has given its name to the whole territory in Ger- 
many called Pfaltz. It was probably the firſt reſidence of the 
Counts, the peaceable poſſeſſion of which was one means of atteſting 
the right to the Palatinate ; for, as a ſign of ſuch poſſeſſion, it was 
antiently neceflary, that the heir apparent ſhould be born in a caſtle, 
which Mill ſubſiſts in a repaired ſtate upon it. This melancholy 
fortreſs is now provided with a garriſon of invalids, who are chiefly 
employed in guarding ſtate priſoners, and in giving notice to the 
neighbouring toll- houſe of Kaub, of the approach of veſſels on the 
Rhine. Being much ſmaller than is ſuitable to the value placed 
upon it, it is ſecured from ſurpriſe by having no entrance, except by 
a ladder, which is drawn up at night, 


| 
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Ka UB, a Palatine town on the right bank of the river, 
is alſo fortified, and claims a toll upon the Rhine, notwithſtanding 
its neighbourhood to Bacharach; an oppreſſion, of which the 
expence is almoſt the leaſt inconvenience, for the toll-gatherers 
do not come to the boats, but demand, that each ſhould ſtop, 
while one at leaſt of the crew goes on ſhore, and tells the num- 
ber of his paſſengers, who are alſo ſometimes required to ap- 


pear. The officers do not even think it neceſſary to wait at home 


for this information, and our boatmen had frequently to ſearch for 
them throughout the towns. So familiar, however, is this injuſtice, 
that it never appeared to excite ſurpriſe, or anger. The boatman 
Cares not proceed till he has found and ſatisfied the officers ; nor has 
he any means of compelling them to be punCtual. Ours was aſtoniſhed 
when we enquired, whether the merchants, to whom ſuch delays 
might be important, could not have redreſs for them. 

The ſtay we made at Kaub enabled us, however, to perceive that 
line ſlate made a conſiderable part of its traſſic. 

The Rhine, at Bacharach and Kaub, is of great breadth ; and the 
dark mountains, that aſcend from its margin, form a grand viſta, 
with antient chateaux {till appearing on the heights, and frequent 
villages edging the ſtream, or ſtudded among the cliffs. 
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Though the diſtrict of the Rheingau, the vines of which are the 
moſt celebrated, terminated ſome miles paſt, the vineyards are ſcarcely 
leſs abundant here, covering the lower rocks of the mountains, and 
creeping along the fractures of their upper crags. Theſe, however, 
ſometimes exhibit huge projecting maſſes and walls of granite, ſo 
entire and perpendicular, that not an handful of foil can lodge for 
the nouriſhment of any plant. 'They lie in vaſt oblique ſtrata ; and, 
as in the valley of Andernach, the angles of the promontories on one 
ſhore of the river frequently correſpond with the receſſes on the 


other, 


OBERWESEL 


Is another town, ſupported by the manufacture and trade 
of wines, which are, however, here ſhared by too many places to 
beſtow much wealth ſingly upon any. Wine is alſo ſo important a 
Production, that all the Germans have ſome degree of connoiſſeurſhip 
in it, and can diſtinguiſh its quantities and value fo readily, that the 
advantage of dealing in it cannot be great, except to thoſe, who ſup- 
ply foreign countries, The merits of the different vineyards form a 
irequent topic of converſation, and almoſt every perſon has his own 
ſcale of their rank; running over with familiar fluency the uncouth 
names of Jobanneſberg, Ammanſhauſen, Hauptberg, Fuldiſche Schoſſ- 
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berg, Rudeſheim, Hockheim, Rodtland, Hinterhauſer, Marker- 
brunner, Grafenberg, Laubenheim, Biſcheim, Nierſtein, Harf- 
cheim and Kapellgarren; all celebrated vineyards in the Rheingau. 
The growth and manufacture of theſe wines are treated of in many 
books, from one of which we tranſlate an account, that ſeems to be 
the moſt comprehenſive and ſimple. 


OF THE RHENISH VINEYARDS AND WINES, 


THE ſtrongeſt and, as they are termed, fulleſt-bodied wines, 
thoſe, of courſe, which are beſt for keeping, are produced upon 
mountains of a cold and ſtrong ſoil ; the moſt briſk and ſpirited on 
a warm and gravelly ſituation. Thoſe produced near the middle of 
an aſcent are eſteemed the moſt wholeſome, the ſoil being there ſuf- 
ficiently watered, without becoming too moiſt ; and, on this account, 
the vineyards of Hockheim are more eſteemed than ſome, whoſe 
produce is better flavoured ; on the contrary, thoſe at the feet of 
hills are thought ſo unwholeſome, on account of their extreme 
humidity, that the wine is directed to be kept for ſeveral years, 
before it is brought to table. The fineſt flavour is communicated by 
ſoils either argillaceous, or marly. Of this ſort is a mountain near 
Bacharach, the wines of which are ſaid to have a Muſcadine flavour 


and to be ſo highly valued, that an Emperor, in the fourteenth cen- 
| tury, 
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tury, demanded four large barrels of them, inſtead of 10,000 florins, 
which the city of Nuremberg would have paid for its privileges, 

A vineyard, newly manured, produces a ſtrong, ſpirited and well - 
flavoured, but uſually an unwholeſome wine; becauſe the manure 
contains a corroſive ſalt and a fat ſulphur, which, being diſſolved, 
paſſes with the juices of the earth into the vines. A manure, con- 
ſiſting of ſtreet mud, old earth, the ruins of houſes well broken, and 
whatever has been much expoſed to the elements, is, however, laid 
on, once in five or fix years, between the vintage and winter. 

The ſorts of vines, cultivated in the Rheingau, are the low ones, 
called the Reiſinge, which are the moſt common and ripen the firſt ; 
thoſe of Klebroth, or red Burgundy, the wine of which is nearly 
purple; of Orleans and of Lambert ; and laſtly the tall vine, raiſed 
againſt houſes, or ſupported by bowers in gardens. The wines of 


the two firſt claſſes are wholeſome ; thoſe of the latter are reputed 


dangerous, or, at leaſt, unfit to be preſerved, 


The vintagers do not pluck the branches by hand, but carefully 


cut them, that the grapes may not fall off; in the Rheingau and 


about Worms the cultivators afterwards bruiſe them with clubs, but 
thoſe of Franckfort with their feet; after which the grapes are car- 
ried to the preſs, and the wine flows from them by wooden pipes 
into barrels in the cellar. That, which flows upon the firſt preſſure, 
is the moſt delicately flavoured, but the weakeſt ; the next is ſtrongeſt 
and moſt briſk ; the third is ſour ; but the mixture of all forms a 


good wine. The ſkins are ſometimes preſſed a fourth time, and a 
bad 
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bad brandy is obtained from the fermented juice; laſtly, in the ſcar- 
city of paſturage in this part of Germany, they are given for food to 
oxen, but not to cows, their heat being deſtructive of milk. 

To theſe particulars it may be uſeful to add, that one of the ſureſt 
proofs of the purity of Rheniſh is the quick riſing and diſappearance 
of the froth, on pouring it into a glaſs: when the beads are formed 
ſlowly and remain long, the wine is mixed and factitious. 


OBERWESEL, 
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Tur account of which has been interrupted by this 
digreſſion, is the firſt town of the Electorate of Treves, on this 
ſide, to which it has belonged ſince 1312, when its freedom as an 
imperial city, granted by the Emperor, Frederic the Second, was per- 
ſidiouſly ſeized by Henry the Seventh, and the town given to him by 
his brother Baldwin, the then Elector. The new Sovereign enriched 
it with a fine collegiate church, which ſtill dignifies the ſhore of the 
river. If he uſed any other endeavours to make the proſperity of 


the place ſurvive its liberties, they appear to haye failed ; for Ober- 
weſel now reſembles the other towns of the Electorate, except that 


the great number of towers and ſteeples tell what it was before its 
declenſion into that territory. The Town-houſe, rendered unneceſ- 


ſary by the power of Baldwin, does not exiſt to inſult the inhabi- 


tants 
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tants with the memory of its former uſe ; but is in ruins, and thus 


t 

' {erves for an emblem of the eſſects, produced by the change. 

| Between Oberweſel and St. Goar, the river is of extraordinary 
breadth, and the majeſtic mountains are covered with foreſts, which 
leave ſpace for little more than a road between their feet and the wa- 
ter. A group of peaſants, with baſkets on their heads, appeared now 
and then along the winding path, and their diminutive figures, as 
they paſſed under the cliffs, ſeemed to make the heights ſhew more 
tremendous. When they diſappeared for a moment in the coples, 
their voices, echoing with ſeveral repetitions among the rocks, were 


heard at intervals, and with good effect, as our oars were ſuſpended. 


Soon after paſſing the iſland of Sand, we had a perſpective view 
of St. Goar, of the ſtrong fortreſs of Rhinfels, on the rocks beyond, 
and of the ſmall fortified town of Goarhauſen, on the oppoſite bank. 


The mountains now become ſtill more ſtupendous, and many rivu- 
lets, or becks, which latter is a German, as well as an Engliſh term, 
deſcend from them into the river, on either hand, ſome of which, in 
a ſeaſon leſs dry than the preſent, roar with angry torrents. But the 
extreme violence, with which the Rhine paſſes in this diſtri, left us 
leſs leiſure than in others to obſerve its ſcenery. 


ST. GOAR. 
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Wr ſoon reached St. Goar, lying at the feet_of rocks on 
the weſtern ſhore, with its ramparts and fortifications ſpreading far 
along the water, and mounting in ſeveral lines among the ſurround- 
ing cliffs, ſo as to have a very ſtriking and romantic appearance, 
The Rhine no where, perhaps, preſents grander objects either of 
nature, or of art, than in the northern perſpective from St. Goar. 
There, expanding with a bold ſweep, t he river exhibits, at one coup 


them placed in the moſt wild and tremendous ſituations; their 


former times. 


The height and fantaſtic ſhapes of the rocks, upon 
which they are perched, or by which they are overhung, and the 
width and rapidity of the river, that, unchanged by the viciſſitudes 
*of ages and the contentions on its ſhores, has rolled at their feet, 
while generations, that made its mountains roar, have paſſed away 
into the filence of eternity, —theſe were objects, which, combined, 
formed one of the ſublimeſt ſcenes we had viewed. 

The chief of the fbrtreſſes 3 is that of Rhinfels, impending over St. 
Goar, on the weſt ſhore, its high round tower riſing above maſſy 
buildings, that crown two rocks, of ſuch enormous bulk and threat- 
ening power, that, as we glided under them, it was neceſſary to re- 

member their fixed foundations, to ſoften the awe they inſpired, 
Rr Other 


d'ceil, on its mountainous ſhores, ſix fortreſſes or towns, many of 


antient and gloomy ſtructures giving ideas of the ſullen tyranny of 


there are occaſionally agitations in this part, which confound the {kill 


Other fortifications extend down the precipices, and margin; the 
river, at their baſe. Further on in the perſpective, and where the 
eaſt bank of the Rhine makes its boldeſt ſweep, is the very ſtriking 
and ſingular caſtle of Platz, a cluſter of towers, overtopped by one 
of immenſe height, that, perched upon the ſummit of a pyramiqal 
rock, ſeems ready to precipitate itſelf into the water below. 
Wherever the cliffs beneath will admit of a footing, the ſharp angles 
of fortifications appear. | 4 be - 3 


On another rock, ſtill further in the perſpective, i is the callle of | 
Thumberg, and, at its foot, on the edge of the water, the walled 
tower of Welmick. Here the Rhine winds from the eye among 
heights, that cloſe the ſcene. 

Nearly oppoſite to St. Goar, 1s ; Goarſhauſſen, behind 3 the 
rocks riſe ſo ſuddenly, as ſcarcely to leave ſpace for the town to lie 
between them and the river. A flying bridge maintains a commu- 
nication between the two places, which, as well as the fortreſs of 
Rhinfels, are under the dominion of the Prince of Heſſe Caſſel. | 

The number of fortreſſes here, over which Rhinfels is in every 
reſpe& paramount, ſeem to be the leſs neceſſary, becauſe the river 
itſelf, ſuddenly ſwoln by many ſtreams and vexed by hidden rocks, 
is a ſort of natural fortification to both ſhores, a very litle reſiſt- 
ance from either of which muſt render it impaſſable. Whether 
the water has a ſubterraneous paſſage from Bingen hither or not, 


of naturaliſts ; and the river is univerſally allowed to have a fall. 
Near St. Goar, a ſudden guſt of wind, aſſiſted by the current, ren- 
dered 
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dered our boat ſo unmatiageable, what, in ſpite of its heavineſs And 
of all the efforts of the watermen, it was Whirled round, and nearly 
forced upon the oppolite bank to that, on which u they world have 
directèd it. One 10 1911. . 0 111 Dis 

St. Gbr fs 4 place of \great an anitiquity.” A difpute about the etymo- 
logy of Its name is remarkable for the ludicrous contrariety of the two ö 
opinions. One author maintains, that it is derived from an hermit 
named ener who, in the ſixth century, built a ſmall chapel here. 
Anotlier ſuppoſes that Gewerb, the name of a neighbouring fall | in_ 
the Rine, has been corrupted to Gewer, and thence to Goar; after 
which, confidering that there is an iſland called Sand in the river, 
and that a great quantity of that material is hereabouts thrown up, 
he finds the two words combine very ſatisfactorily into a likeneſs of 
the preſent denomination. | The former opinion is, however, pro- | 
moted by this circumſtance, which the advocates of the latter may 
complain of as a partiality, chat a ſtatue of St. Goar! is actually to be 
ſeen in the great church, founded in 14403 ; and that, notwithſtanding 
the robberies and violences committed i in the church by a 1 
army, the following inſcription i Is ſill entire; 3 


„! I 8: GO AR b 
MNoONACHUS GALLUS | 
8nd A | 


4 44 


St. Goar is one & the largeſt DEE we had yet eas, and has a 
conſiderable ſhare of the commerce carried on n by the Rhine, Eav. 
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ing in time of war a numerous garriſon, and being a little reſorted to 
on account of its romantic ſituation, it has an air of ſomewhat more 
animation than might be expected, mingling with the gloom of its 
walls, and the appearance of decay, which it has in common with 
other German towns. We were here required to pay the fifth toll 
from Mentz, and were viſited by a Heſſian ſerjeant, who demanded, 
that our names and condition ſhould be written in his book. Theſe 
being given, not in the Saxon, but the Roman character, he returned 
to require another edition of them in German ; ſo that his officer was. 
probably unable to read any other language, or characters. This 
being complied with, it ſeemed, that the noble garriſon of St. Goar 
had no further fears concerning us, and we were not troubled by 
more of the precautions uſed, 5 


« Leſt foul invaſion in diſguiſe approach.” 


The fortreſs of Rhinfels, which commands St. Goar, is frequently 
mentioned in the hiſtories of German wars. In the year 1255 it 
endured forty aſſaults of an army, combined from ſixty towns on the 
Rhine. In 1692, the French General Tallard beſieged it in vain, 
retreating with the loſs of four thouſand men, and nearly two hun- 
dred officers ; but, in 1758, the Marquis de Caſtries ſurpriſed it with 
fo much ingenuity and vigour, that not a life was loſt, and it 
remained in poſſeſſion of the French till 1763, when it was reſtored 
by the treaty of peace. | | 


BOPPART. 
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W's next reached the diſmal old town of Boppart, c once 
an imperial city, ſtill ſurrounded with venerable walls, and dignified | | 
by the fine Benedictine nunnery and abbey of Marienberg, perched. 
upon a mountain above; an inſtitution founded in the eleventh cen- 
tury, for the benefit of noble families only, and enriched by the dona- 
tions of ſeyeral Emperors and Electors. Boppart, like. many other 
towns, is built on the margin of the Rhine, whence it ſpreads up the 
rocks, that almoſt impend over the water, on which the cluſtered 
houſes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the cliffs themſelves. Beſides. 
the Benedictine abbey, here is a convent of Carmelites, and another- 
of Franciſcans ; and the ſpot is ſuch as ſuited. well the — 
of former times, for 


— © O'er the twilight groves, and duſky caves, . 
Long-ſounding aiſles, and intermingled graves, . 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws. 

A death-like filence, and a dread repoſe; 

Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, . 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green,, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods,, 
And breathes a browner horror o'er the woods,” | 
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The river, expanding into a vaſt bay, ſeems nearly ſurrounded by 
mountains, that aſſume all. ſhapes, as they aſpire above each other; 
ſhooting into cliffs of naked rock, which impend over the water, or, 


covered with foreſts, retiring in multiplied ſteeps into regions whither 
fancy only can follow. At their baſe, a few miſerable. cabins, and 
half-famiſhed vineyards, are all, that diverſify the ſavageneſs of the 
ſcene. Here two Capuchins, belonging probably to the conyent- 
above, as they walked along the ſhore, beneath the dark cliffs of 
Boppart, wrapt in the long black drapery of their order, and their 


heads ſhrowded in cowls, that half concealed their faces, were inter- 
eſting figures in a picture, always gloomily ſublime. 


D — kd a. 


PLACE OF ANTIENT ELECTIONS, 
Ur 


Passixd the town of Braubach and the majeſtic caſtle 
of Markſberg, which we had long obſerved, above the windings of 
the ſtream, on a ſteep mountain, we came to Renſe, a ſmall town, 


remarkable only for its neighbourhood to a ſpot, on which the elec- 
; | tions of kings of the Romans, or, at leaſt, the meetings preliminary 
| | to them, are believed to have antiently taken place. This is diſtin- 
* guiſhed at preſent by the remains of a low octagonal building, open 
at top, and acceſſible beneath by eight arches, in one of which is a 
g flight of ſteps. Within, is a ſtone bench, ſuppoſed to be formed for 
4 ' the Electors, who might. aſcend to it by theſe ſteps. In the centre 
4 5 ; 5 of 
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of the pavement below is a thick pillar, the uſe of which, whether as 
a tribune for the new king, or as a table for receiving the atteſtations 
of the electors, is not exactly known. That the building itſelf, now 
called Koningſtuhl, or King's Throne, was uſed for ſome purpoſes of 
election, appears from ſeveral German hiſtorians, who mention meet- 
ings there in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and impute — 
to antient cuſtoms. 


5103 bog nb 
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INT ERMIXTURE OF GERMAN TERRITORIES. 


Neaxry oppoſite to Renſe is the ſmall town of Ober- 
labnftcin, which belongs to the Elector of Mentz, though ſeparated 
from his other dominions by thoſe of ſeveral Princes. To ſuch inter- 
ſections of one territory with another the individual weakneſs of the 
German Princes is partly owing ; while their collected body has not 
only neceſſarily the infirmities of each of its members, but is enfeebled 
by the counteraction ariſing from an arrangement, which brings per- 
ſons together to decide a queſtion, according to a common intereſt, 
who are always likely to have an individual one of more * Unpbtd- : 
ance to each than his ſhare in the general concern. SY 

The banks of the Rhine afford many inſtances of this disjunction 
of territory. The Elector of Cologn has a town to the ſouthward of 
nearly all the dominions of Treves ; the Elector Palatine, whoſe pof- 
ſeſſions on the eaſt bank of the Rhine are interſęcted by thaſe of five 


OT. 
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or ſix other Princes, croſſes the river to occupy ſome towns between 
the Electorates of Mentz and Treves; the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel 
does the ſame to his fortreſs of Rhinfels; and the Elector of Mentz, 
in return, has a ſtrip of land and his chief country reſidence, between 
the dominions of the two houſes of Heſſe. 

That this intermixture of territory exiſts, without producing do- 
meſtic violences, is, however, obviouſly a proof, that the preſent ſtate 
of the Germanic body, weak as it may be, with reſpect to foreign 
intereſts, is well formed for the preſervation of interior peace. The 
aggrandizement of the Houſes of Auſtria and Pruſha, which has 
been ſuppoſed dangerous to the conſtitution of the Empire, tends 
conſiderably to ſecure its domeſtic tranquillity, though it dimi- 
niſhes the independence of the leſſer Sovereigns ; for the intereſts of 


the latter are known to be ranged on one, or the other fide ; and, as 


the Houſe, to which each is attached, is likely to interfere, upon any 
aggreſſion againſt them, the weaker Princes are with-held from con- 
teſts among themſelves, which would. be accompanied by wars, ſo 
very extenſive and ſo diſproportionate to their cauſes, 

Nor is the Chamber of Wetzlaar, or the Court for deciding the 
cauſes of Princes, as well as all queſtions relative to the conſtitution, 
to be conſidered as a nullity. The appointment of the judges by the 
free but ſecret votes of all Princes, ſubject to their decrees, is alone 
wanting to make its purity equal to its power. In minute queſtions, 

the chief Princes readily receive its deciſion, inſtead of that of arms, 
which, without it, might ſometimes be adopted ; and the other Sove- 


reigns 
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command any Prince to enforce its decrees by his army, and to take 
payment of the expences out of the dominions of his refractory neigh- 
bour. An inſtance of ſuch a command, and of its being virtually 
effectual, notwithſtanding the ridicule, with which it was treated, 
occurred, during the reign of the late Frederic of Pruſſia; the ſtory is 
variouſly told, but the following account was confirmed to us by an 
Advocate of the Chamber of Wetzlaar. 

The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel had diſobeyed 1 injunctions 
of the Chamber, relative to a queſtion, which had been conſtitution- 
ally fubmitted to them. At length, the Judges had recourſe to their 
power of calling out what is called the Armee Extcutrice de I Empire, 
conſiſting of ſo many troops of any Prince, not a party in the cauſe, 
as may be ſufficient for enforcing ſubmiſſion. The Sovereign of 
Heſſe Caſſel was not to be conquered by any of his immediate neigh» 
bours, and they were induced to direct their order to the King of 
Pruſſia, notwithſtanding the probability, that ſo unjuſt a monarch 
. would ſhew ſome reſentment of their controul. 

Frederic conſented to the propriety of ſupporting the Chamber, 
but did not chooſe to involve himſelf with the Landgrave, on their 
account. He, therefore, ſent him a copy of their order, accompanied 
by a letter, which, in his own ſtyle of courteous pleaſantry, yet with 
a ſufficient ſhew of ſome further intentions, admoniſhed him to obey 
them. The Landgrave aſſured him of his readineſs to conform, and 


the two Princes bad privately ſettled the matter, when the King of 
8 8 | Pruſſia 


reigns may be compelled to obey it, the Chamber being authoriſed to 


Pruſha reſolved to obey and to ridicule the Chamber of Wetzlaar, 
He ſent, by a public diligence, a ſerjeant of foot, who, at the firſt 
Heflian garriſon, delivered a paper to the captain of the guard, 
declaring himſelf to be the commander of the Armee Extcutrice, let 
on foot by order of the Chamber; and the army conſiſted of two 
corporals, who waited at the door ! The Judges of Wetzlaar did not 
ſhew, that they knew the diſreſpect, and were contented that the 
King of Pruſſia had reduced the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel to 
obedience. 

To. this Court ſubjects may make appeals from the orders of their 
immediate ſovereigns, when the queſtion can be ſhewn to have any 
general, or conſtitutional tendency. Such a cauſe we heard of in 
Germany, and it ſeemed likely to place the Chamber in ſomewhat a 
delicate ſituation. The Elector of Treves had baniſhed: a magiſtrate, 
for having addreſſed himſelf to Cuſtine, during the invaſion of the 
French, in 1792, and. requeſted to know whether he might remain 
on a part of his property, near their poſts, and perform the duties of 
his office, as uſual, The magiſtrate appealed to. Wetzlaar; admitted 
the facts charged; and ſet forth, that, in this part of his conduct, he 
had exactly followed the example of the Chamber itſelf, who, though 
at a greater diſtance, had made a ſimilar application. 


Soon after leaving Oberlahnſtein, we paſſed the mouth of the 
Lahn, a ſmall river, which deſcends from the mountains of Wette- 


ravia 
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ravia on the right, and waſhes ſilver and lead mines in its courſe. It 


iſſues from one of thoſe narrow and gloomy foreſt-glens, which had 


continually occurred on the eaſtern bank ſince we left Boppart, and 


which were once terrible for more than · their aſpect, having been the 


haunt of robbers, of whoſe crimes ſome teſtimonies ſtill remain in the 
tombs of murdered travellers near the ſhore, In the ruins of caſtles 


and abandoned fortreſſes within the receſſes of theſe wild mountains, 


ſuch banditti took up their abode ; and theſe are not fancied per- 
ſonages, for, in the year 1273, an Elector of Mentz deſtroyed the 
deſerted fortreſs of Rheinberg, becauſe it had been a rendezvous for 
them. | 


Towards ſun-ſet, the rain, which had fallen at intervals during the 


day, ceaſed ; a fiery fluſh from the weſt was reflected on the water, 
and partially coloured the rocks. Sometimes, an oblique gleam 


glanced among theſe glens, touching their upper cliffs, but leaving 


their depths, with the rivulets, that roared there, in darkneſs. As 
the boat glided by, we could now and then diſcover on the heights a 


convent, or a chateau, lighted up by the rays, and which, like the 
pictures in a magic lanthorn, appeared and vaniſhed in a moment, as 


we paſſed on the current. 


But the ſhores ſoon begin to wear a milder aſpe& ; the mountains. 
of the weſtern bank ſoften into gradual heights ; and vineyards, which 
had diſappeared near Boppart, again climb along them. The eaſtern ' 
ſhore is more abrupt, ſtill bearing on its points ſome antient buildings, 
till, oppoſite to Coblentz, it ſhoots up into that enormous maſs, which 


ſaſtains the fortreſs of Ehrenbreitſtein. ' 
8 8 2 Having 
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Having paſſed à Benedictine convent, ſeated on the ifland- of Ober- 
worth, we reached Coblentz as the moon began to tiat the rugged 
Ehrenbreitſtein, whoſe towers and pointed angles caught the light. 
Part of the rock below, ſhaded by projecting cliffs, was dark and 
awful, but the Rhine, expanding at its feet, trembled with radiance. 
There the flying-bridge, and its ſweeping line of boats, were juſt diſ- 
cernible. On the left, the quay of Coblentz extended, high and 
broad, crowned. with handſome buildings; with. tall veſlels lying 
along its baſe. 2 eie 


| 


EHRENBREITSTEIN. | 
W were now ſomewhat more pleaſantly lodged than: 
before, at an inn near the Rhine, almoſt oppoſite to the fortreſs, tlie 
importance of which had, in the mean time, greatly increaſed. by the 
approach of the French armies. The ſtrength of it was ſome what a 
popular topic. Being conſidered as one of the keys of Germany 
towards France, the Governor takes the oaths not only to the Elector 
of Treves, but to the Emperor and the Empire; As it can be attacked. 
but on one ſide, and that is not towards the Rhine, a blockade is 
more expected than a ſiege; and there are ſtorehouſes in the rock 
for preſerving a great quantity of proviſions. The ſupply of water 
has been provided for ſo, long ſince as the fifteenth. century, when. 
three years were paſſed in digging, with incredible labour, a well. 
through the ſolid rock. An inſcription on a part of the caſtle men- 
tions 
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tions this work, and that the rock was hewn to the depth of two 


firmed to the Elector of Treves by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1656. 


In the morning, our boatmen eroſſed the river from Coblentz, to 


paſs under the walls of Ehrenbreitſtein, perhaps an eftablifhed fymp- 
tom of ſubmiſſion. The river is ſtill of noble breadth, and, after the 


junction with the Moſelle, which immediately fronts the old palace, 


flows with great, but even rapidity. Its ſhores are now leſs roman- 
tic, and more open; ſpreading on the left into the plains of . 
and ſwelling on the right into , mountains. 


CONVERSATION RELATIVE TO FRANCE, 


BUT our attention was withdrawn from the view, and our 


party in the cabin this day increaſed, by a circumſtance, that oecurred 


to our emigrant friend. Having found a large ſabre, which he 
thought was of French manufacture, he was enquiring for the owner, 
when it was claimed by a gentleman, whom he recogniſed to be an 
old friend, but with whoſe eſcape from France he was unacquainted ;. 
ſo that he had ſuppoſed, from his rank, he muſt have fallen there. 
The meeting, on both fides, was very affecting, and they ſhed ſome 
tears, and embraced again and again, with all the ardour of French- 
men, before the ſtranger was introduced to us, after which we 155 
the pleaſure of his en as n as Cologne. - 


hundred and eighty feet. The poſſeſſion of the fortreſs was con- 
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This gentleman, a Lieutenant- Colonel before the Revolution, had 
made his eſcape from France ſo lately as May laſt, and his converſa- 
tion of courſe turned upon his late condition. There were in moſt 
towns many perſons who, like himſelf, were obnoxious for their 
principles, yet, being unſuſpected of active deſigns, and unreached by 
the private malice of Roberſpierre's agents, were ſuffered to exiſt out 
of priſon. They generally endeavoured to lodge in the houſes of 
perſons favourable to the Revolution; went to no public places; 
never viſited each other; and, when they met in the ſtreet, paſſed 
with an haſty or concealed ſalutation. Their apartments were fre- | 
quently ſearched ; and thoſe, who had houſes, took care to have their 

cellars frequently dug for ſaltpetre. 

With reſpect to the proſpect of any political change, they had 
little hopes, and till leſs of being able, by remaining in France, to 
give aſſiſtance to the Combined Powers. They expected nothing 
but ſome chance of eſcape, which in general they would not attempt, 


without many probabilities in their favour, knowing the ſure conſe- 
quences of being diſcovered. It was impoſſible for them to paſs by 
the common roads, being expoſed to examination at every town, and 
by every patrol; but, in the day-time, they might venture upon 
tracts through foreſts, and, at night, upon cultivated ground; a ſort 
of journey, to which they were tempted by the ſucceſſes of others in 
it, but which could not be performed, without experienced guides. 
It will be heard with aſtoniſhment, that, notwithſtanding the many 
difficulties and dangers of ſuch an employment, there were perſons, 

who 
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who obtained à living by conducting others to the frontiers, without 
| paſſing any town, village, or military poſt; who, having delivered 
one perſon, returned, with his recommendation, to another, and an 
offer to eſcort him for a certain ſum. Our companion had waited 
feveral months for a guide, the perſon, whom he choſe to truſt, 
being under prior engagements,” in all of which he was ſucceſsful. 


They ſet out, each laden with his ſhare of proviſions, in the dreſs of 
peaſants; and, without any other accident than that of being once 


ſo near the patrols as to hear their converſation, arrived in the 


Electorate of Treves, from whence this gentleman had been to 


Raſtadt, for the purpoſe of preſenting himſelf to M. de Conde. 
It was remarkable, that ſome of theſe guides did not ſhare the 
principles of thoſe, whom they conducted; yet they were faithful to 
their engagements, and ſeemed to gratify their humanity, as much 
as they ſerved their intereſts. Conſidering the many contrivances,, 
which are behind almoſt every political tranſaction, it ſeems not im- 


probable, that theſe men were ſecretly encouraged by ſome of the: 


rulers, who wiſhed to be diſencumbered from their enemies, without: 
the guilt of a maſſacre, or the unpopularity of appearing to aſſiſt 
thems 7 | Sip Fon + | 

The attachment to the new principles ſeemed'to be increaſed, when 
any circumſtances either of ſignal diſadvantage, or ſucceſs, ocourred 
in the courſe of a campaign. The diſaſters of an army, it was ſaid, 


attracted ſympathy ; their victories arouſed pride. Such a change of 


manners and of the courſe of education had taken place, that the: 
1 — | riſing 


„ 
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riſing generation were all enrag#es in favour of the Revolution 3 of 
which the following was a remarkable inſtance: Two young ladies, 
the daughters of a baron, who had remained paſſively in the country, 
without promoting, or reſiſting the Revolution, were then engaged 
in a law-ſuit with their father, by which they demanded a mainte- 
nance, ſeparate from him, © he being either an Ariſtocrat, or a Neu- 
traliſt, with whom they did not chooſe to reſide.” They did not 
pretend to any other complaint, and, it was poſitively believed, had 
no other motive. Yet theſe ladies had been previouſly educated with 
the niceſt care, by the moſt accompliſhed inſtructors, and, in fact, 
with more expence than was ſuitable to their father's income, hav- 
ing been intended for places at the Court. The children of the 
poorer claſſes were equally changed by education, and thoſe of both 
* were proficients in all the Revolutionary 288 and catechiſms, 


This converſation paſſed while we were floating through the vale 
of Ehrenbreitſtein, where the river, bending round the plains of Co- 
blentz, flows through open and richly cultivated banks, till it enters the 
valley of Andernach, where it is again encloſed among romantic rocks. 
The places, waſhed by it in its paſſage thither, are the villages of 
Neuralf, Warſchheim, Nerenberg, Malter, the old caftle of Maher- 
berg, the village of Engus, the fine electoral palace of Schonbornuſt, 
the neat town and palace of Neuwied, and the chateau of Friedrichſtein, 


called - 


called by the country people the Devil's Caſtle; from that love of the 
wonderful, which has taught them to people it with apparitions.' 


NEUWIED 


| W as now the head-quarters of a legion raiſed by the 
Prince of Salm, for the pay of Great Britain; and a ſcarlet uniform, 
ſomewhat reſembling the Engliſh, was frequent on the quay. We 
heard of ſeveral ſuch corps in Germany, and of the facility with 
which they are raiſed, the Engliſh pay being as eightpence to two- 
pence better than thoſe of Auſtria and Pruſſia. Recruits receive from 
one to two crowns bounty: whether it is equally true, that the 
officers are, notwithſtanding, allowed ten pounds for each, we can- 
not poſitively aſſert ; but this was ſaid within the hearing of ſeveral 
at Cologne, and was not contradicted. La folde d' Angleterre is 
extremely popular in Germany; and the great met of the IG: 
nation hs 1. to be Wan familiarly known. . 
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W as occupied by Imperial troops ; and, as we entered 
the gorge of its rocky paſs, it was curious to obſerve the appearances 


of modern mixed with thoſe of antient warfare ; the ſoldiers of Fran- 
cis the Second lying at the foot of the tower of Druſus ; their artil- 
lery and baggage waggons lining the ſhore along the whole extent 
of the walls. | 
In this neighbourhood. are three celebrated mineral fprings, of 
which one riſes in the domain of the Carmelite monaſtery of Jonnieſ- 
ſtein ; the ſecond, called Ponterbrunnen, is ſo briſk and ſpirited, that 
the labonrers in the neighbouring fields declare it a remedy for fatigue 
as well ns thirſt; and a third, called Heilbrunnen, has ſo much fixed 
air, as to efferveſce flighaly when mixed with wine. 
The intereſting valley of Andernach has been already deſcribed. 
Its ſcenery, viewed now from the water, was neither ſo beautiful, or 
ſo ſtriking, as from the road, by which we had before paſſed. The 
elevation of the latter, though not great, enabled the eye to take a 
wider range, and to ſee mountains, now ſcreened by the nearer rocks 
of the ſhore, which added greatly to the grandeur of the. ſcene. The 
river itſelf was then alſo a noble object, either expandin g below, or 


winding i in the diſtance ; ; but, now that we were upon, its level, its 
appearance loſt much both in gat y and extent, and even the rocks 
on 


on its margin ſeemed leſs tremendous, when viewed from below. 
Something, however, ſhould be allowed in this laſt reſpe& to our 
having juſt quitted wilder landſcapes; for, though the banks of the 
Rhine, in its courſe from Bingen to Coblentz, are leſs various and 


more grand and ſublime. 

But the merits of the different ſituations for the view of river- 
ſcenery have been noticed and contended for by the three perſons moſt 
authoriſed by their taſte to decide upon them; of whom Gray has 


viving friends ; ſo that this opinion is to be underſtood only with 
reſpeCt to the ſcenery of the Rhine, and does not preſume to mingle 
with the general queſtion between them. The Rhine now paſſes by 


dorff and the towns of Lintz and Rheinmagen, all exhibitirig de 
toms of decay, though Lintz is called a commercial town, 
Rorand's Caſtle appears ſoon after, and, almoſt beneath it, the 
iſland, that bears Adelaide” s convent, called Roland Well or che 
Worth of Roland. 5 

We were now again at che baſe of tlie Seven Mountains, whoſe 
ſummits had long aſpired in the diſtance, and, as we paſſed under the 
cliffs of Drakenfels, hailed the delightful plain of Goodeſberg, 85 rhough 
much of it was concealed by the high ſedgy bank of the Kline on 
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beautiful, than in its paſſage mene ee and Bonn, they are 


left all his enthuſiaſm, and nearly all his ſublimity, to his two ſur- 


the village and caſtle of Hammerſtein, which, with thoſe of Rheineck, 
were nearly laid waſte by Louis the Fourteenth, the caſtle of Argen- | 


the lefe. The EA Kiirts of theſe favourite mount ins” Kö- 
e een ee en 
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panied us nearly to Bonn, and diſplayed all their various charms of 
form and colouring in this our farewell view of them. 

The town and palace of Bonn extend with much dignity along 
the weſtern bank, where the Rhine makes a very bold ſweep; one 
wing of the former overlooking the ſhore, and the want of unifor- 
mity in the front, which is ſeen obliquely, being concealed by the 
garden groves ; the many tall ſpires of the great church riſe over the 
roof of the palace, and appear to belong to the building. 

After leaving Bonn, the ſhores have little that is intereſting, unleſs 
in the retroſpect of the Seven Mountains, with rich woodlands undu- 
lating at their feet; and when theſe, at length, diſappear, the Rhine 
loſes for the reſt of its courſe the wild and ſublime character, which 
diſtinguiſhes it between Bingen and Bonn. The rich plain, which it 
waters between the latter place and Cologne, is ſtudded, at every 


gentle aſcent, that bounds it, with abbeys and convents, moſt of them 


appropriated to the maintenance of noble Chapters. 
Of theſe, the firſt is the Ladies Chapter of Vilich, founded in the 


year 1190, by Megiegor, a Count and Prince of Guelderland, who 
endowed it richly, and made his own daughter the firſt abbeſs; 3 


lady, who had ſuch excellent notions of diſcipline, that, when any 
nuns neglected to ſing in the choir, ſhe thought a heavy blow on the 
cheek the beſt means of reſtoring their voices. This Chapter is one 
of the richeſt in Germany, and is peculiarly valuable to the nobility 
of this Electorate from its neighbourhood to Bonn, where many of 
the ladies paſs great part of the year with their families. On the 

| | other 


other ſide of the river is the BenediQine abbey of Siegberg, appro: 
| priated alſo to nobles, and lying in the midſt of its own domains, of 


which a ſmall town, at the foot of its vineyards, is part. Admiſſion 


into this ſociety is an affair of the moſt ſtrict and ceremonious proof, 
as to the ſixteen quarterings in the arms of the candidate, each of 


which muſt be unblemiſhed by any plebeian ſymptoms. Accompa- 
nied by his genealogy, theſe quarterings are expoſed to view for ſix 
weeks and three days, before the election; and, as there is an ample 
income to be contended for, the candidates do not heſitate to impeach 
each others claims by every means in their power. The prelate of 
this abbey writes himſelf Count of Guls, Strahlen and N 1 
and has ſix provoſtſhips within his juriſdiction. 

Beſides this, and fimilar buildings, the Rhine paſſes not Teſs than 


twenty villages in its courſe from Bonn to Cologne, a diſtance of pro- 


bably five-and-twenty Engliſh miles. 
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Now began to experience the inconvenienges of its 
neighbourhood to the ſeat of war, ſome of which had. appeared | at 
Bonn from the arrival of families, who could not be lodged in the for- 
mer place. We were no ſooner within the gates, than the throng of 
people and carriages in a city, which only a few weeks before was 
- almoſt as ſilent as gloomy, convinced us we ſhould not find a very 
eaſy welcome. The ſentinels, when they made the uſual enquiry 
as to our inn, aſſured us, that there had been no lodgings at the 
Hotel de Prague for ſeveral days, and one of them followed u us, to 
ſee what others we ſhould find. Through many obſtructions by mi- 
litary and other carriages, we, however, reached this inn, and were 
ſoon convinced that there could be no room, the landlord ſhewing 
us the chaiſes in which ſome of his gueſts ſlept, and his billiard table 
already loaden with beds for others. There was ſo much confulion 


meanwhile in the adjoining ſquare, that, upon a flight aſſurance, we 


could have believed the French to be within a few miles of the city, 
and have taken refuge on the oppoſite bank of the Rhine, oY 919%: 
1 10 af $1 


At length, our hoſt told us, that what he believed to be the worlt 
room in the place was {till vacant, but might not be ſo half an hour 
longer. We followed his man to it, in a diſtant part of the city, and 


Kf- C03 & T1113 
faw enough in our r way of parties taking refreſhment in carriages, an 


— I 


oefitlemen 


gentlemen carrying their own baggage, to make us contented with a 
viler cabin than any perſon can have 7an idea of, who has not been 
out of England. The next morning we heard from the miſtreſs of 
it how fortunately we had been ſituated, two or three families hav- 
ing paſſed the night in the open dan and great numbers in 
their carriages. — 

The occaſion of this exceſſive preſſure upon Cologne was the entry 


immediate proſpect of the ſiege of Maeſtricht, all which had diſ- 
peopled an immenſe tract of territory of its wealthier inhabitants, and 
driven them, together with the French emigrants, upon the confines of 
Holland and Germany. The Auſtrian hoſpitals having been removed 
from Maeſtricht, five hundred waggons, laden with ſick and wound- 
ed, had paſſed through Cologne the day before. The carriages on 


proceſſion, and at Aix la Chapelle, where theſe roads meet, there was 
an obſtruction for ſome hours. While we were at Cologne, another 
detachment of hoſpital waggons arrived, ſome hundreds of which we 
had the misfortune to ſee, for they paſſed before our window, They 
were all uncovered, ſo that the emaciated figures and ghaftly counte- 
nances of the ſoldiers, laid out upon ſtraw in each, were expoſed to 
the rays of a burning ſun, as well as to the fruitleſs pity of paſſengers 3 
and, as the carriages had no ſprings, it feemed as if theſe half-ſacrificed 
victims to war would expire before they could be drawn, over the, 


rugged pavement of Cologne, Any perſon, who had « once witneſſed 
3 ſuch 


of the French into Bruſſels, their advances towards Liege, and the 


the roads from Maeſtricht and Liege were almoſt as cloſe as in a 
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ſuch a ſight, would know how to eſtimate the glories of war, even 
though there ſhould be a mercenary at every corner to inſult his una- 
voidable feelings and the eternal ſacredneſs of ow with the lander 
of diſaffection to his country. 5 11. A 

We had ſome thoughts of reſuming our courſe by land gem mis 
place, but were now convinced, that it was impracticable, ſeeing the 
number of poſt-horſes, which were engaged, and Judging of the 
crowds of travellers, that muſt fill the inns on the road. Our Water- 
men from Mentz were, however, not allowed to proceed lower, ſo 
that we had to comply with the extortions of others, and to give nine 
louis for a boat from Cologne to Nimeguen. Having, not without 
ſome difficulty, obtained this, and ſtored it with proviſions, we again 
embarked on the Rhine, rejoicing | that we were not, for a ſecond 
night, to make part of the crowd on ſhore. 

Cologne, viewed from the river, appears with more of antient 
majeſty than from any other point. Its quays, extending far along 
the bank, its lofty ramparts, ſhaded with old cheſnuts, and crowned 
by many maſſy towers, black with age; the old gateways opening to 
the Rhine, and the crowd of ſteeples, overtopping all, give it a vene- 
rable and pictureſque character. But, however thronged the city 
now was, the ſhore without was ſilent and almoſt deſerted ;' the ſen- 
tinels, watching at the gates and looking out from the ramparts, or a 
few women gliding beneath, wrapt in the nun-like ſcarf, ſo Genn 

choly in its appearance and ſo generally worn at W were 
nearly the only perſons ſeen. 


The 


* 
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The ſhores, though 0 flat, when compared with thoſe to the 
ſfouthamanda are high enough to. obſtruct the view 'of the diſtant 
mountains, that riſe in the eaſt; In the ſouth, the wild ſummits of 
thoſe near Bonn were yet vilible, but, after this faint glimpſe, we 
far tham/bo mere; e onion ors $55 541 vv} 

About two miles below Colon; the weſt bank of the Rhine was 
covered with hoſpital waggons and with troops, removed from them, 
for the purpoſe. of croſſing the river, to a manſion, converted by the 
Elector into an hoſpital. About a mile lower, but on the oppoſite 
bank, is Muhleim, a ſmall town in the dominions of the Elector 
Palatine, which, in the beginning of the preſent century, was likely 
to become a rival of Cologne. A perſecution of the Proteſtant mer- 
chants of the latter place drove them to Muhleim, where they erected 
a ſtaple, and began to trade with many advantages over the mother 
city; but the puſillanimity of the Elextor Palatine permitted them to 
ſink under the jealouſy of the Coloneſe merchants; their engines for 
removing heavy goods from veſſels to the ſhore were ordered to be 
demoliſhed; and the commerce of the place has ſince conſiſted 
chiefly in the exportation of grain. 1 41) ; 

The ſhores. are now leſs enlivened by nillajges; thay in the Rhvihgas 
and other diſtricts to the ſouthward,” where the cultivation and pro- 
duce of the vineyards afford, at leaſt, ſo much employment, that ſix 
or ſeven little towns, each cluſtered round its church, are frequently 
viſible at once. The courſe of the river being alſo wider and leſs 
rapid, the ſucceſſion of objects is lower, and the cye is often 
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wearied with the uniform lowneſs of the nearer country, where the 
antient caſtle and the perched abbey, ſo frequent in the Rheingau, 
ſeldom appear. Corn lands, with a ſlight intermixture of wood, 
border the river from hence to Duſſeldorff, and the ſtream: flows, 
with an even force, through long reaches, ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed; from. 
each other by any variety of the country, or intervention of towns. 
Thoſe, which do occur, are called Stammel, Niel, Flietert, Mer- 
kenich, Weſtdorff, Langelt, and Woringen ; in which laſt place, the 
burgeſſes of Cologne, at the latter end of the thirteenth. century, 
ſtood a ſiege againſt their Archbiſhop, and, by a ſucceſsful reſiſt- 
ance, obtained the enjoyment of ſome commercial rights, here ſo 
rare as to be called privileges. After Dormagen, a ſmall town very 
lightly provided with the means of benefiting itſelf by the river, we 
came oppoſite to Zons, the fortiſications of which are ſo far preſer- 
ved, as that the boatmen on the Rhine are required to ſtop before 
them and give an account of their cargoes. 

We were liſtening to an old French ſong, and had almoſt for- 
gotten the chance of interruption from any abuſes of power, 
when the ſteerſman called to us in a low, but eager voice, and 
enquired whether we would permit him to attempt paſſing the 
caſtle, where, if we landed, we might probably be detained an hour, 
or, if the officer was at ſuppet, for the whole night. By the help 
of twilight and our ſilence, he thought it poſſible to glide unnoticed 
under the oppoſite bank, or that we ſhould be in very little danger, 
if the ſentinels ſhould obey their order for firing upon all veſſels 

8 3 that 
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that might attempt to paſs. The infolent tediouſneſs of a Gafitinh 
cuſtom-houſe, and the probable wretchedneſs of inns at ſuch a place 
as this, determined us in favour of the man's propoſal ; we were ſilent 0 
for a quarter of an hour; the men with-held their oars; and the watch- 
ful garriſon of Zons ſaw us not, or did not think a boat of two tons 
burthen could be laden with an army for the conqueſt of Germany, 
The.evening was not ſo dark as entirely to deny the view of either 
ſhore, while we continued to float between both; and to trace the fea- 
tures of three or four ſmall towns upon them. Neuſs, being at ſome 
little diſtance from the river, was concealed i but we had an accurate 
remembrance of its hideouſneſs, and, recognizing it for the model of 
many towns fince ſeen, were pleaſed with a mode of travelling, which 
rendered us independent of them. The ſame mode, however, pre- 
vented us from viſiting Duſſeldorff, which we did not reach, till after 
the ſhutting of the gates; ſo that, had we ſtayed, we muſt have paſſed - 
the night in our boat on the outſide, a facrifice of too much time to be 
made, while an army was advancing to the oppoſite ſhore. Being | 
compelled to remain in the boat, we thought it deſirable to be, at 
the ſame time, proceeding. with the ſtream, and ſuffered the ſteerſ- 
man to attempt paſſi ing another garriſon, by whom, as he aid, we 
ſhould otherwiſe be inevitably detained for the night. He did not 
eſſect this, without being noticed by the ſentinels, who called and 
* threatened to fire; but, as the boatmen aſſured us this would ſcarcely 
be done, without leave from an officer, who might not be ichme diately 


at hand, we ne to their method of preſſing forward as 121 as : 
| Uu 2 poſſible, 
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- Poſſible, and were preſently out of ſight. of Duſſeldorff, ot which we 
had ſeen only the walls and the extenſive palace, riſing immediately 
above the water. In the next reach, the boatmen ſtopped to take 
breath, and then. confeſſed, that, though we had eſcaped being de- 
tained, as they had ſaid, they had ſaved ſome florins due for talls 
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here and at Zons; which ſaving was their motive for running the 
riſk, Though we would not have encouraged ſuch a purpole, had 
we been aware of it, ſince the negle& of an unjuſt payment might 
produce an habitual omiſſion of a juſt one, it did not ſeem neceſſary 
to ſay much, in behalf of a toll on the Rhine, for which there is no 
other pretence and no other authority than the power to enforce it. 

The loſs of Duſſeldorff, we were aſſured, was the leſs, becauſe the 
pictures of the celebrated gallery had been carried off to meet thoſe of 
Manheim, at Munich. f | 

It was now dark for two or three hours, but we did not hear of 
any town or view worth waiting to obſerve. The firſt object in the 
dawn was the iſland of Kaiſerwerth, on which there is a ſmall town, 
twice beſieged in the wars of Louis the Fourteenth, and now in the 
condition, to which military glory has reduced ſo many others. One 
of the mines in the laſt ſiege blew ſo large a part of the walls over 
the iſland into the Rhine, that the navigation of the river was, for 
ſome time, obſtructed by them. The dominion of this iſland, for 
which the Elector of Cologne and the EleQor Palatine contended, 
was decided ſo lately as 1768 by the authority of the Chamber of 
Wetzlaar, who ſummoned the King of Pruſſia to aſſiſt them with his 


troops, 
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troops, as the Armbe exdentrice de Empire, and the Elector Palatine 
was put in mm of it, nm the remonſtrances of his 
rival. | e | 

As the morning advanced, we reached the villages of Kreuzberg. 


Rheinam and Einingen; and, at five, ſtopped at Urdingen, a town 
on the weſt bank of the Rhine, at which the Elector of Cologne takes 
his northernmoſt toll, and a place of more commerce than we had 
expected to ſee ſhort of Holland. Great part of this is in timber, 

| which it adds to the floats annually ſent to that country; a ſort of 
expedition ſo curious and uſeful, that we ſhall make no apology for 
introducing the following account of it. 


TIMBER FLOATS ON THE RHINE, 


THESE are formed chiefly at Andernach, but conſiſt of the 
fellings of almoſt every German foreſt, which, by ſtreams, or ſhort - 


land carriage, can be brought to the Rhine. Having paſſed the 
rocks of Bingen and the rapids of St. Goar in ſmall detachments, the 
ſeveral rafts are compacted at ſome town not higher than Andernach, 
into one immenſe body, of which an idea may be formed from this 
liſt of dimenſions. _ Be 15 

The length is from 700 to 1000 feet ; the breadth from 50 to go; 
the depth, when manned with the whole crew, uſually ſeven feet. 


The trees in the principal rafts are not leſs than 70 feet long, of 


which ten compoſe a raft. a | 
| On 


uſed in ſeveral parts of the ſtructure, 


om eſe The 
| | 
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On this ſort of floating iſland, five hundred labourers of different 
claſſes are employed, maintained and lodged, during the whole voy- 
age j and a little ſtreet of deal huts is built upon it for their reception. 
The captain's dwelling and the kitchen are diſtinguiſhed from the 
other apartments by being ſomewhat better built. 

The firſt rafts, laid down in this ſtructure, are called the * 
tion, and are always either of oak, or fir- trees, bound together at 
their tops, and ſtrengthened with firs, faſtened upon them croſſways 
by iron ſpikes. When this foundation has been carefully compacted, 
the other rafts are laid upon it, the trees of each being bound together 
in the ſame manner, and each firatum faſtened to that beneath it. 
The ſurface is rendered even; ſtorehouſes and other apartments are 
raiſed; and the whole is again ſtrengthened by large maſts of oak. 

Before the main body proceed ſeveral thin and narrow rafts, com- 
poſed only of one floor of timbers, which, being held at a certain 
diſtance from the float by maſts of oak, are uſed to give it direction 
and force, according to the efforts of the labourers upon them. 

Behind it, are a great number of ſmall boats, of which fifteen or 
ſixteen, guided by ſeven men each, are laden with anchors and 
cables; others contain articles of light rigging, and ſome are uſed for 
meſſages from this populous and important fleet to the towns, which 
it paſſes. There are twelve ſorts of cordage, each having a name uſed 
only by the float-maſters ; among the largeſt are cables of four hun- 


dred yards long and eleven inches diameter. Iron chains are alſo 
X \ * e 
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The conſumption of proviſions on board ſuch a float is eſlimated 
for each voyage at fifteen or twenty thouſand pounds of freſh meat, 
between forty and fifty thouſand pounds of bread, ten or fifteen thou- 
ſand pounds of cheeſe, one thouſand or fifteen hundred pounds of 
butter, eight hundred or one thouſand pounds of dried meat, and five 
or ſix hundred tons of beer. 

The apartments on the deck are, firſt, that of the pilot, which is 
near one of the magazines, and, oppoſite to it, chat of the perſons 
called maſters of the float: another claſs, called maſters of the 
valets, have alſo their apartment near it is that of the valets, and 
then that of the ſub-valets; after this are the cabins of the tyrolois, 
or laſt claſs of perſons, employed in the float, of whom eighty or an 
hundred fleep upore ſtraw in each, to the number of more than four 
hundred in all. There is, laſtly, one large eating-room, in which the 
greater part of this crew dine at the ſame time. 

The pilot, who conducts the fleet from Andernach to Duſſeldorf}, 
quits it there, and another is engaged at the ſame ſalary, that is, five 
hundred florins, or 42 l.; each has his ſub-pilot, at nearly the ſame 
price. About twenty tolls are paid in the courſe of the voyage, the 
amount of which varies with the ſize of the fleet and the eſtimation 
of its value, in which latter reſpect the proprietors are ſo much ſub- 
ject to the caprice of cuſtomhouſe officers, chat the firſt Ggnal of their 
intention to depart is to collect all theſe gentlemen from the neigh- 
bourhood, and to give them a grand dinner on board. After this, 


the float is Tounded and meaſured, and their demands upon the 


owners ſettled. | 
On 
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On the morning of departure, every labourer takes his poſt, the 
rowers on their benches, the guides of the leading rafts on theirs, 
and each boat's crew in its own veſſel, The eldeſt of the valet- 
maſters then makes the tour of the whole float, examines the 
* labourers, paſſes them in review, and diſmiſſes thoſe, who are unfit, 
He afterwards addreſſes them in a ſhort ſpeech ; recommends regu- 
larity and alertneſs; and repeats the terms of their engagement, 
that each ſhall have five crowns and a half, beſides proviſions, for 
the ordinary voyage; that, in caſe of delay by accident, they ſhall 
work three days, gratis ; but that, after that time, each ſhall be 
paid at the rate of twelve creitzers, about. four pence, per day. 

After this, the-labourers have a repaſt, and then, each being at his 
poſt, the pilot, who ſtands on high near the rudder, takes off his hat 
and calls out, © Let us all pray.” In an inſtant there is the happy 

TpeRtacle of all theſe numbers on their knees, imploring a bleſſing on 
their undertaking, | 

The anchors, which were faſtened on the ſhores, are now brought 
on board, the pilot gives a ſignal, and the rowers put the whole float 
in motion, while the crews of the ſeveral boats ply round it to facili- 
tate the departure, | 

Dort in Holland is the deſtination of all theſe floats, the ſale of one 
of which occupies ſeveral months, and frequently produces 350,000 
florins, or more than zo, ooo l. | N 
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H a neat market-place and ſome ſymptoms of greater 
Waren chan are uſual in the towns of the Electorate of Cologne; 3 
but it is, ſubject to violent floods, ſo much ſo, that at the 
ion, which is, at leaſt, an hundred and fifty yards from the ſhore, a 
braſs plate, nailed upon the door of the parlour, relates, that the river 
had riſen to that height; about five feet from the ground. Mu 
After reſting here, five hours, we returned to our little bark, with 
the ſpirits inſpired by favourable weather, and. were ſoon borne away 
on the ample current of the Rhine. 

Large Dutch veſſels, hound to Cologne, now terms nm 
and refreſhed us once again with the ſhew of neatneſs, induſtry, and 
proſperity. The boatmen learned, that ſeveral of theſe were from 
Rotterdam, laden with the effects of Flemiſh refugees, brought thi- - 
ther from Oſtend ; and others were carrying military ſtores for the 
uſe, 6s they ſaid, of the Emperor, The ordinary trade of the. Dutch 
with Germany, in tea, coffee, Engliſh cloths and Engliſh hardware, 
which we had heard at Mentz was flackened by the expected ap- 
proach of armies, now ſeemed to be exchanged for the conveyance of 
property from ſcenes of actual diſtreſs to thoſe not W to be lone 

exempted from it. 50 

A little bexond Urdinges, the town of Bodberg args he Do 
5 era 
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ern extremity of the long and narrow dominions of Cologne, once 
ſo far connected with Holland, as that the Arehbiſhop had juriſdic- 
tion over the Biſhop of Holland, and the Chapter of Utrecht. But 
Philip the Second, before the States had reſiſted his plundering, ob- 
tained of the Pope, that they ſhould not be fubject to any foreign 
ſee; and the Biſhop had a reſidence afligned to him at Haerlem. 

The Rhine is now bounded on the left by the country of Meurs ; 
and, having, after a few miles, part of the Duchy of Cleves on the 
right, it becomes thus encloſed by the territories of the King of 
Pruſſia, under whoſe dominion it rolls, till the States of Guelderland 
repoſe upon one bank, and, ſoon after, thoſe of Utrecht, on the 
other. We were here, of courſe, in the country of tolls; and our 
waterman could not promiſe how far we ſhould proceed in the day, 
ſince it was impoſſible to eſtimate the delays of the collectors. Meurs 
has no place, except ſmall villages, near the river; but, at the com- 
mencement of the Duchy of Cleves, the influx of the Ruhr into 
the Rhine makes a fmall port, at which all veſſels are obliged to ſtop, 
and pay for a Pruſſian paſs. Some Dutch barks, of probably one 
hundred and twenty tons burthen, we were aſſured would not be diſ- 
miſſed for leſs than fifty ducats, or twenty guineas each. The town 
is called the Ruhort, and we had abundance of time to view it; 
for the Collector would not come to the boat, but ordered that we 
Mould walk up, and make our appearance before him. 

It is a ſmall place, rendered buſy by a dock-yard for building veſ: 
ſels to be employed on the . and has ſomewhat of the freſh 


appearance, 
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appearance, exhibited by ſuch towns as ſeem to be built for preſent 
uſe, rather than to ſubſiſt becauſe they have once been erected. In 
the dock; which opens to the Ruhr, two veſſels of about ſixty tons 


each were nearly finiſhed, and with more capital, many might no 


doubt be built for the Dutch, timber and labour being here much 


cheaper than in Holland. | | 

Aſter the boatman had- ſatisfied the Collector, we reſumed our 
voyage, very well coritented to have been detained only an hour. 
The woody heights of Cleves now broke the flat monotony of the 
eaſtern ſhore, the antiquity of whoſe foreſts is commemorated by 
Tacitus in the name of Saltus Teutoburgenſis, wppoſed to have been 
bounded here by the town now called Duiſbourg : 


= = - - © baud procul Tentoburgenf ſaltu, in quo "oO Vari legionumque 
' znſe 7 e — 25 : 


1413 


« Unburied remain, | 
Inglorious on the plain.“ 


Theſe foreſts were alſo celebrated for their herds of wild horſes ; 
and the town-of Duiſbourg, having been rendered an hitch in 
16 5 5, is thus N by a German 920 : 


Dis ift die Deutſche Burg, vor langft gar bochgeebrt 
7 on vielen Kinig und auch Kaiſerlichen Kronen : 

| Der ſchine Muſenthron, wo Kluge Leute wohnen ; 
| Und uo die Kaufmannſchaft ſo manchen ger nahbrt, 
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This is the German town, that's fam'd ſo long 
By throned Kings, and gentle Muſes' ſong ; 

Where learned folks live well on princely pay, 
And commerce makes ſo many Burghers gay. 


Of the commerce there were ſtill ſome ſigns in half a dozen veſlels, 
collected on the beach. Whether the Univerſity alſo ſubſiſts, or is 
any thing more than a free ſchool, which is 9 called an 
Univerſity in Germany, we did not learn. 


* * LY 
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Arrzx five or ſix ſmall towns, or villages, more, the 
Rhine reaches the well known. fortified. town and ſtate priſon of 
Weſel; a place, not always unfavourable to freedom, for here RA PIN, 
driven from the diſtrict now called La Vendée in France, by Louis 
the Fourteenth's perſecution of Proteſtants, retired to write his Hiſ- 
tory ; recollecting, perhaps, that it had before ſheltered refugees: | 
from the tyranny of the Duke of Alva, and our ſanguinary Mary. 
The towers and citadel of Weſel give it the appearance of a mili- 
| tary place, and it is frequently ſo mentioned; but the truth is, 
that the late King of Pruſſia, with the ſame fear of his ſubjects, 
which was felt by Joſeph the Second in Flanders, demoliſhed all: 
JO the- 
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the effectual works, except thoſe of the citadel a policy not very 


upon preſent circumſtances. 

The reformed. worſhip is exerciſed i in the two principal nee, 
but the Catholics have two or tliree monaſteries, and there is a Chap- 
ter of Noble Ladies, of whom two thirds are Proteſtants, and one third: 


Catholic ; an arrangement which probably accounts for their having i | 


no ſettled and common reſidence. 

Oppoſite to Weſel is Buriek, the fortifications of which N 
and are probably intended to ſerve inſtead of the demoliſhed works 
of the former place, being connected with it by a flying- bridge over 
the Rhine. A litile lower are the remains of the old chateau of Fur- 


ſtemberg, on a hill where the ladies of the noble Ciſtercian nunnery 
of Furſtemberg had once a delightful ſeat, now deſerted for the N 


of Xanten. 

Xanten, the firſt place at which we had ſtopped in Germany, and 
the laſt, for a long tract, which we had ſeen with pleaſure, Xanten, 
now diſtinguiſhable, at a ſmall diſtance from the river, by its ſpires, 

reminded us of the gay hopes we had formed on leaving it ;. with a 


new world ſpread out before us, for curioſity, and, as we thought, 


for admiration; yet did not render the remembrance of diſappoint- 
ment, as to the laſt reſpect, painful, for even the little information we 
had gained ſeemed to be worth the labour of acquiring it. | 
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' injurious to the Monarch in this inſtance, but which, in Flanders, 
has ſubmitted the country to be twice over-· run in three years, and 
has in fact been the moſt deciſive of paſſed events in | their 1 
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The exchange of indefinite for exact ideas is for ever deſirable. 
Without this journey of eleven or twelve hundred miles we ſhould 


have conſidered Germany, as its poſition in maps and deſcription in 


books repreſent it, to be important, powerful and proſperous . or, 


even if it had been called wretched, the idea would have been indi- 
ſtinct, and the aſſertion, perhaps, not wholly credited. The greateſt 
and, as it is reaſonable to believe, the beſt part of Germany we have 


nov teen, and, in whatever train of reaſoning it is noticed, have an 


opinion how it ſhould be valued. Thoſe, who cannot gueſs at cauſes, 
may be ſure of effects; ; and having ſeen, that there is little individual 


proſperity in Germany, little diffuſion of intelligence, manners, or 


even of the means for comfort, few ſources of independence, or 


honourable wealth, -and no examples of the poverty, in which there 


may be pride, it was not leſs perceptible, that there can be no general 
importance, no weight in the balance of uſeful, that is, peaceful power, 
and no place, but that of an inſtrument, even in the deſperate exer- 


ciſes of politics, 


A reſpect for the perſons of learning, or thought, who live, as 


the impertinence of high and the ignorance of low ſociety forces 


them to live, in a ſtrict and faſtidious retirement, cannot alter the 


general eſtimation of the country, in any reſpe& here conſidered ; 


their converſation with each other has no influence upon the com- 


munity ; their works cannot have a preſent, though they will have a 


general and a permanent effect. The humbler claſſes, from whom 


: proſperity ſhould reſult in peace, and ſtrength in war, give little of 


either 
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either to Germany; and man is very ſeldom negatively ſtationed; 
when not uſeful to his fellow- creatures, he is generally fomewhat 


injurious. The ſubſtantial debaſement of the German peaſantry, 


that is, their want of ordinary intelligence, re- acts upon the means 
that produced it, and, continuing their inferiority, continues many 
injurious effects upon the reſt of Europe. | 

That Germany ſhould be thus eſſentially humble, perhaps, none 
would have ventured to foreſee. The materialiſt could not have 
found it in the climate. The politician might haſtily expect it from 
the arbitrary character of the governments, but muſt heſitate, when 
he recollects how France advanced in ſcience and manufactures, 
under the dominion of Louis the Fourteenth, greatly more deſpotic 
than the uſual adminiſtrations in Germany. Perhaps, the only ſolu- 
tion for this difference of effects from apparently ſimilar cauſes is, 


hat the greater extent of his territory, as well as the better 6pportu- 
nities of his ſubjects for commerce, enabled Louis to gratify his taſte 
for ſplendour, at the ſame time that they ſhewed his ambition a 


means of indulgence, by increaſing the means of his people. Ger- 


many, frittered into ſeveral ſcore of ſovereignties, has no opulent 


power; no confiderable income, remaining after the payment of its / 


armies ; few wealthy individuals. The Emperor, with fifty-ſix 
titles, does not gain a florin by his chief dignity or Granvelle, the 
Miniſter of Charles the Fifth, would have been contradicted when he 
ſaid ſo in the Chamber of Princes. The EleQor Palatine is almoſt 
the only Prince, whoſe revenue is not abſorbed by political, military 
and 


And houſehold eſtabliſhments; and though, in an advanced fate of 
| the dignity of thoſe who receive it, nothing is more certain than that 


| inſtitutions, was neceſſary to the exiſtence of curioſity and know- 


even by vanity, afforded a flow recompenſe for the aggreſſions, that 
might ſupport it, by ſpreading a defire of diſtinction for ſome intel- 


the improvement of mind. circulated, by more general encourage- 
ment, till every town and village had its men of ſcience,” Thus it 


| A ſhore that gradually riſes i into the many woody heights around Cal- 


bank, built Ay at an angle, made by a flexure of the 
river to the left. | | 
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ſociety, or in opulent nations, what is called patronage is ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary, and muſt, perhaps, be as injurious to the happineſs as it is to 


there have been periods in the hiſtory of all countries, when the libe- 
rality of the Prince, or the more independent protection of beneficed 


ledge. At ſuch times, a large expenditure, if directed by taſte, or 


lectual accompliſhment, as the claim to notice from the court; and 


was that the deſpotiſm of Louis the Fourteenth had u different effect | 
from. that of his contemporary German Princes, who, by no oppreſ- 
ſions, could raiſe a ſufficient income, to make their own expenditure | 
the involuntary means of i TOY the intelleQual/ condition w F 
their people. 

From the neighbourhood of Kamen) in which we were induced 
thus to eſtimate what had been gained, ſince we ſaw it laſt, and from. 


car and Cleves, the Rhine ſpeedily reaches Rees, a town on the right 


W e landed to view this abs; 4 and were ſoon perſuaded, vs the 
Duteh- 
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Dutch-like cleanlineſs and civility of the people at the 1 inn, to remain 
there for the night, rather than to attempt reaching Emmerick. q 
Rees is near enough to Holland to have ſome of i its advantages ; 
and, whatever contempt it may be natural for Engliſh travellers, at 
the commencement of their tour, to feel for Dutch dullneſs and covet- - 
ouſnels, nothing but ſome experience of Germany is neceſſary to 

make them rejoice/in a return to the neatneſs, the civility, the com- 
forts, quietaeſs, and even the good humour and intelligence to be 
eaſily found in Holland. Such, at leaſt, was the change, produced 
in our minds by a journey from Nimeguen to Friburg. The 
lower claſſes of the Dutch, and it is the conduct of uch claſſec, that 
every where has the chief influence upon the comforts of others, are 
not only without the malignant ſullenneſs of the Germans, and, 
therefore, ready to return you. ſervices for money, but are alſo 
much ſuperior to them in intelligence and docility. Frequetit oppor- | 
tunities of gain, and the habit of comparing them; ſharpen intellets, 
which might otherwiſe never be exerciſed. In a commercial coun- 
try, the humbleſt perſons have opportunities of profiting by their 
qualifications ; they are, therefore, in ſome degree, prepared for bet- 
ter conditions, and do not feel that angry envy of others, Which 

ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of ſome irremediable diſtinction, + 

The inhabitants of Rees ſpeak both Dutch and Garmin; and it 
was pleaſing to hear at the inn the ſulky yaw of the latter exchan- 
ged for the civil Taw well, Mynbeer, of the Dutch. The town is 
built an of brick, like thoſe in Holland; the ſtreets light; the 
Wo . f market - 
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grants from Bruſſels and Maeſtricht were now ſheltered in it; but 
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market-place ſpacious, and the houſes well preſerved. | It is of no 
great extent, but the ſpace within the walls is filled, though this muſt 
have been ſometimes, partly cleared by the ſieges, to which Rees was 
ſubject in the war of Philip the Second upon the Dutch, A few emi- 


there was no garriſon and no other ſymptom of its neighbourhood 
to the ſcene of hoſtilities, than the arrival of a Pruſſian commiſſary to 
collect hay and corn. We were cheered by the re- appearance of 
proſperity in a country, where it is fo ſeldom to be ſeen, and paſſed 
a better evening in this little town, than in any other between Fri- 


burg and Holland. 


In the morning, having no diſguſt to impel us, we were ſome- 


way of reviving our impatience, talked of the great diſtance of Hol- 


land, till they had us on board. Five or ſix well-looking. villages 
preſently appear after leaving. Rees, the next port to which is Em- 
merick, once, an Hanſeatic town, and ſtill a place of ſome dignity, 
from ſpires and towers, but certainly not of much commerce, for ve 
could not ſee more than two veſſels on the beach. | 
- This is the town, at which a Governor and General, appointed by 


Philip the Second, with probably half a dozen titles, aſſerting his ex- 


cellence, ſerenity-and honour, gave an inſtance of baſeneſs, ſcarcely 
ever exceeded even by Philip himſelf. Approaching the place, 


which was then neutral, the inhabitants went out to him with an 


n that he would, not fend troops into , and, probably by 
: ſomething 
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ſomething more than entreaty, obtained his promiſe, that they {ſhould | 
be ſpared. In ſpite of this promiſe, of the remonſtrances of the inha- 


bitants, and of the repreſentations of a clergymam, that the Spaniſh 
aſſurances of having engaged in the war chlefly for the intereſts olf 
the Catholic religion eould not be credited, if acts, contrary to the 
precepts of all religion, were daily perpetrated; in ſpite of theſe, 
Mendoza, the Spaniſh commander, ſent in four hundred troops, but 


with another promiſe, that their number ſhould not be increafed, and 


with this conſolation for the burgeſſes, that the Spaniſh Colonel of the 
detachment was directed to ſwear in their — to 1 no 
more, even if they ſhould be offered to him. 1 bus. gie 

Mendoza had eſtimated this man's heart by his own, and conſi- 
dered his oath only as a convenient deluſion for preventing the reſiſt- 
ance of the inhabitants, He accordingly' ſent other troops to him, 
under the command of a foreign hireling, and with à peremptory 
order for their admiſſion; but the honeſt Spitilard guve him this 
reply, © Though the General has ſet the example, I will not violate 
my faith.” 941 | „ 211d o bas ext U moi 


Paſſing Emmerick with much Wt ve ſpeedihy came to the 
point at which the Rhine, dividing itſelf ãnto two ſtreums, olds its 


name immediately in the one, and preſently after in the othet. 


Some writer has compared this merging to the voluntary ſurrender 


of exertions and views, by which affectionate parents loſe themſelves 
in their children. The ſtream, which bends to the weſt; takes che 
name of the Waal; that, which flows in the general direction of thie 
mo Yy2 river, 
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Ye! etains its name, 57 A BY miles, when another another ſtreatm 
iffues to the northward, and takes that of the Yet.” The old river 
is al recognized, after this ſeparation, and the town of Rhenen 
takls its name from it; but, about a mile lower, it yields to the 
denomination of the Leck, which, like that of the Waal, does not 
long enjoy its uſurped diſtinction. The Waal, or Wahl, being joined 
by the Maas, as the Dutch, or the Meuſe, as the French call it, near 
Bommel, takes the name of that river, and, ſoon after, the Leck 
merges in their united ſtream, which carries the title of the 
Maas by Rotterdam, Schiedam and 1 into the German 


ocean. 
We did not yield to this artificial diſtinction, ſo far as to think our- 


ſelves taking leave of the Rhine, or loſing the ſtream, that had pre- 
ſented to us, at firſt, features of the boldeſt grandeur,” mingled with 
others of the ſweeteſt beauty, and then borne us ſafely paſt à ſhore, 
prefled by the haſty ſteps of diftrefs, as well as threatened by thoſe of 
ravage from a flying and a purſuing army. Nor does the river change 
the character it has lately aſſumed ; but ſtill paſſes with an even, wide 
and forceful: current between cultivated or paſtoral levels, bounded, at 
| fome diſtance, by gradual, woody aſcents, 57g 
Among theſe heights and woods, Cleves is vifible to che left, and 
thoſe, who ſce it only at this diſtance, may repeat the dictionary 
deſcriptions of its grandeur and conſequence as a capital. Soon after; 
Schenckenkanze, a ſmall fort, built on the point of the long iſland; 


round which the Rhine and the Waal How, occurs; and then 'the 
ſouthern. 
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ſouthern extremity of the province of Utrecht. We were re-glad 1 0 F 
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ſee this commencement of the Jominions of the United Stat tes, thous 
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the ſhore oppolite to them was ſtill Pruſſian; 1 and, telling the boat- 
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men, if they had occaſion to ſtop at any town, to touch only I upon 


11011 5112560 2 


the free bank, they humoured us ſo, far as to row out of the current 
"(1} 10 QONEAMIAMONA? 


for the ſake of approaching it; in ſhort, we, Hepped no more upon 
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German land; and, within a few miles, were enyeloped, d, on bot 
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ſides, by the proſpering, abounding fun of the Dutch provinceg 5 
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Early in the afternoon, the lofiyr t tower of the Belvidere, or pro- | | 
ſpe-houſe at Nimeguen, came in ſight; then the brig] ht Pinnacles 1 


of the public buildings, and the high, turf-coloured angles of the hr 


7 


but we found: ſufficient accommodation, as before „ at the i inn in il the | 1 


market · place; and were not in a tone of ſpirits to be faſtidious a about | 
any thing, heightened. as the appearance of ARA was to us by 
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contraſt, and happy as even the refugees ae 40, be at finding 


N 270 1 | 


s houſe, was 
191 range. JH 


filled with parties of them, as gay as if | they bu had. left 25 homes | in i}! 


*f 
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tifications. The town was thronged with fugitives f rap, Fiend 1D; lers, | | | 
if 


peace and ſafety. The mall before the Prince. of O 


Flanders but for an holiday excurſion, n * 
© e e to 2n0igit ty) i 

2. ö ö 

We were at the Belvidere till evening, lingering Over. t e rich Al 
* a> Al ft 


proſpect of probably ſony miles diameter, from, Arnh oh PT d Duiſe 
| | 1 " 1011 


e 1 


* bourg in tho north to Cleves and Guelders in the ſouth, with an eaft- 
ery. view, over half the foreſts of Gualderlavd to thoſe of Weſtphalia, 
Such an extent of green landſcape, richly: varied with towns, villages | 
and woods, ſpreading, and gradually aſcending to the horizon, was: 
now almoſt as novel to us, as it was placidly beautiful. On the eaſt; 
the blue mountainous lines of Germany broke in upon the repoling 
character of the ſcene. 6 
In the Waal below, two or three veſſels bore the Emperor's flag, 
and were laden, as it was ſaid, with ſome of his regalia from Flan- 
ders. Near them, ſeveral bilanders, the decks of which were covered 
with awnings, had attracted ſpectators to the oppoſite bank, for to 
that ſide only they were open; and the company in all were objects 
of curioſity: to the Dutch, being no leſs than the fiſterhood of ſeveral 
fi Flemiſh convents, in their proper dreſſes, and under the care of their 
Wo reſpeQive abbeſſes. Theſe ladies had been thus ſituated, for ſeveral 
days and nights, which they had paſſed on board their veſſels, They 


| | were attended by their uſual ſervants, and remained together, without 

going on ſhore, being in expectation, as we were told, of invitations 
=. do ſuitable, reſidences in Germany; but it was then reported at Ni- 
| meguen, that Prince Cobourg was re-advancing to Bruflels, and 


| | 8 theſe, ſocieties had probably their misfortunes increaſed by the arti- 
| fices of a political rumour. We could not learn, as we wiſhed, that 
they had brought away many effects. Their plate it was needleſs to 
| enquire: about; the contributions of the preceding ſpring had- no 
= doubt ſwallowed up that. 1 
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Having diſmiſſed our Cologne watermen, we einbarked upbn the 
Waal, the next day, in a public boat for Rotterdam; a neat ſeluyt, | 
well equipped and navigated, in whieh, for a'few: florits,” yo Have 
the uſe of the cabim Our voyage; from the want of wind; was ſlow 
enough to ſhow as much as could be ſeen of the Waal; whieh/ at 
Nimeguen, runs almoſt- cohiſtantly downward, but is ſoon met by 
the tide, and. overcome, or, at leaſt, reſiſted by it. The breadth, 
which varies but little above Bommel, is, to our recolleQion, not leſs 
chan that of the Thames, at Fulham; the depth, during the begin- 
ning of the ſame ſpace, is probably conſiderable, in the ſtream, for, 
even upon the ſhore, our dextrous old ſteerſman found water enough! 
to ſweep the ruſhy bank at almoſt every tack, with a'/boaty, drawing, 
about five feet. The ſigns of activity in commerce are /aftoniſhings, 
A ſmall hamlet, one cannot call any place in Holland'conteniptible, 
or miſerable, a hamlet of a dozen houſes has two or thre veſſele of 
twenty tons each; a village has a herring baat for almoſt every 
houſe, and a trading veſſel for Rotterdam two ot three times à week 
Heavy, high rigged veſſels, ſcarcely breaſting the ſtream, and fit oily- 
for river voyages, we frequently met; many ef them carrying coals. 
for the nearer part of Germany, ſuch as we ſaw on the Batiks between 
Rees and Nimeguen, and, with ne ee for pg: | 
toms of neighbourhood to England. one onilog & 10 2990 


i 
The firſt town from Nimeguen, on the righr bank or the Waal, 18: 
Thiel, which we had only time to ſee was encloſed by modern fortifi>- 
cations, and was not inferior in neatneſs to other Dutch towns at heat 
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in = the tenth. century, was conſiderable enough to be acknowledged by 


on the ſmall iſland of Voorn, ſtood formerly a fort, called Naftiu; © 


—— Inno ot — — — —— ͤ — —— — . 


| deſtroy, the independence of the Dutch commonwealth. _ 


| we were put o on ſhore t to paſs t the night and the next day, being Suns 


roads, it is al provided with'i inns; but one of them has a delightful Y 4 
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not ſo in one good ſtreet, which we were able to traverſe, A and * 4 
bank 1 before the port has much lefſened the trade of the place; which, 


M - « CO 
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KOT 1950 | 33 
the Emperor Otto, in the grant of ſeveral privileges. | ; (691 9 


5 ar 


| 5 | 
11 About a league lower, on the oppoſite ſide of the Waal, or rather 1 | 


which the French, in 1672, utterly deſtroyed. Near its ſite, at the || 
northern extremity of the iſland of Bommel, which lies between e 
Maas and the Waal, a fort, built by Cardinal Andrew of Auſtria, ſtill * 
ſubſiſts, under the n name of Fort St. Andre. The founder, who bullt 1 1 
it upon the model of the citadel of Antwerp, had no other view than 
to cqmmand by it the town of Bommel; but, in the year 16 
Prince Maurice of Naſſau reduced the” garriſon, after a ſiege of fs 


weeks, and it has ſince contributed te to protect what” it was raiſed to 


Pa 
f 2 ; hy 


In the evening, we came oppoſite to the town of Bommel, Where 


ar 7111 


f to 321 gui : "FF 
day ; ; the boat proceeded on the voyage for Rotterdars, but could 10 "i 
reach i it before the next morning, 4910 19468 = 
Bommel! is a ſmall town on the edge of the river, f fu W del by 


wood enough to make it remarkable in Holland ; light, neät wil | 


i a 869%. 11008 


pretty. The two principal ſtreets croſs each "other at right angles; 


and are without canals, Being at ſome diſtance from the ' general 


proſped, and there i is no o din, or other ſymptom e of negligence within. 
' 1 * 17 
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The. inhabitants are wivance enough in proſperity and. intelligens 
curioſity to have two Sociciit, where they meet to read new 7 publica- 
tions; 4 luxury, which may be found in almoſt every Dutch town. 
At the ends of the two principal ſtreets are gates; that towards the 
water between very old walls; thoſe on the land ſide modern and 
ſtronger, with a over a wide Hy that nearly ſurrounds 
the town. 5 Jai nf $51 0 | g 9. 
On the 1 Ge of this dich. are hight and 1904 S 
wall planted with trees, and ſo ſuitable to be uſed as public walks, 
that we ſuppoſed them to have been raiſed partly for that purpoſe, and 
partly as defences to the country againſt water, They are, dene. 
greater curioſities, having been thrown up by Prince Mauric urice in 
1 599, chiefly | becauſe his garriſon of four thouſand foot *Y two 
thouſand; horſe were too numerous for the old works; and between 
theſe intrenchments Was made what is thought to have been the Grſt 
attempt at a covered way, ſince improved into a regular part of fort 
fications. This was during the ineffectual ſiege of three weeks, in 
which Mendoza loſt two thouſand men, Maurice having t then a con- 
ſtant 'communication with the oppoſite bank of the Waal by means of 
two bridges of boats, one above, the other below the ton. 22 


14 


Bommel was otherwiſe extremely | important in the 12gle of the 


Dutch againſt, Philip. It was once planned to have been delivered by 


rreachery, but, that being diſcovered, the Earl of Mansfeldt, Philip $ 
commander, raiſed the liege. It adhered to the aſſembly at Bort, 


though the Earl of March, the commander of the firſt armed force of 


£3 the 
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th 1 had committed ſuch violences in the town, dae 
Pritice, of Orange found it neceflary to ſend him 10 priſons. In 
the; campaign of 1606 When Frinde Maurice adopted defenſive” 
opertionsy this was one of the extreme ec * hgh which 
extended from hence to Schenck. 
The natural ce ah tee of de de. 
ſive party, and it is, therefore, that in reading accounts of ſieges 
one is always on the fide. of the beſieged. The Dutch, except 
when ſubject to ſome extraordinary influence, have been always 
defenſive in their wars; from their firſt aſtoniſhing reſiſtance to 
Philip, to that againſt the petty attack, which Charles the Second 
incited the Biſhop of Munſter to make, who had the cbolneſs 
to tell Sir WiLLIam TEMPLE, chat he had thought over the 
probabilities of his enterpriſe, and, if it failed, he ſhould not 
care, for he could go into Italy and buy a Curdinaf's cap; but 
that he had firſt a mind to make ſome figure in the world. The 
territory of the United Provinces is ſo fmall; that, in theſe wars, 
the whole Dutch Nation has been in little better condition, than 
that of a people, | beſieged in one great town; and Louis the Four- 
teenth, in the attempt, which Charles the Second's wicked ſiſter con- 
certed between the two Monarchs, ſent, for che firſt time, to a wliole 
people, a threat, ſimilar to thoſe ſometimes uſed againſt a ſingle 8 
town. His declaration of the 24th of June, 1672, after boaſting 
how his * juſt deſigns” and undertakings had proſpered,” fince 
his arrival in the army, and how he would treat the Dutch, = 


|, 
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A440 478 
by ſubmiſſion, they woulf e deſerve his great goodneſs,” thus 
proceeds. tote Work Borimmnces Bal eg ama) 1 oft! 


* On the coritraty,' all of whatever quality and:conditibn, who! 
ſhall'r&fufe to comply with theſe-offers, and {hall refit his Majeſty's 
forces, either by the inundation of their: dyke, or otherwidez ſhall” 
be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour. Av peelont,»all hoſtilities f 
be uſed: againſt thoſe; who. 6ppoſe: his Majeſty's deſigns; and, when 
the ice "hall open à paſſage on all ſides; his Majeſty will not give 
any quarter to the inhabitants of ſuch cities; hut give order) that hein 
goods be plundered and their hbuſes burt. ð ͤ defi trades 

It is pleaſant, i in every country, to cherifh' the recollections, which 
make it a TpeQtacle for the mind as well as the eye, and 40 country / 
is enriched by fo many as Holland, not even the Weſt of England, 
where patriotiſm and gratitude hover in remembrance ov the plates; / 

endeared by the ſteps of our glorious WiLLIAM- OY 290 lidpioy 

Bommel is built” on'a broad projection of the ifland-of the "Ia 
name into the Waal, which thus flows neatly. on two ſides of its 
walls, and muſt be effeQtually commanded by chem But, though! 
it is therefore important in a military view, and that the French 
were now ſo near to Breda, as to ĩnduce families to: fly from thence, 
whom we ſaw at Bommel, yet the latter place Was im mo{readineſs 
for defence. There was not a cannon upon the walle, oro upon 
the antient outworks, which we miſtook for tetraces, and not hen 


ſoldiers in the place; a dene e which: Wah home. immediately, 
after remedied, hs al} wie $- 
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The Putch tardineſ of exertion has been often blamed, and, in ſuch 
inflances, deſervedly ; but, as to the influence of 'this'ſparingneſs.in 
their general ſyſtem of politics and in former periods, a great deal 
more wit than truth has been circulated by politicians. The chief 
value of power is in the known poſſeſſion of it. Thoſe who are 
believed to have exerted it much, will be attacked, becauſe the 
exertion may. be ſuppoſed to have exhauſted the power. The 
nation, or the individual, that attempts to rectify every error and 
puniſh every trivial offence of others, may ſoon loſe, in worthleſs 
conteſts, the ſtrength, that ſhould be preſerved for reſiſting the moſt. 


poſitive and unequivocal attacks. „ ue 
Miniſters have appeared in Holland, who could = 3 


conteſts, and meditate the baſeneſs, falſely called ambition, of put- 
ting the whole valour and wealth of a nation into exerciſe, for the 
Purpoſe of enforcing whatever they may have once deſigned, or ſaid; 
| and, as there | is perhaps, no country in Europe, which cannot juſtly 
allege ſome | injury againſt another, they have exaggerated the 
importance of ſuch 1 injuries, for the purpoſe of impelling their 
own country, by aggravated anger, or fear, _ precipitate hoſti- 
ties. But the Dutch, accuſtoming- themſelves to 2s much vigilance, 
as confidence, have withheld encouragement from ſuch artifices, and 
hence that general tardineſs in beginning wars, which every. politi- 
cian, capable of an inflammatory declamation, thinks it wiſdom to 
| ridicule, | 


We left ad at ſeven in the morning, in a ; ſtout, decked ſea» 
9 boat, 


73 


boat, well rigged, and, as mt very 2 navigated. The 


times ſhoals in the Waal, which. narrowed the channel to Tir 4 or 


119111 


five: times the length. of the veſſel; yet there was not any failure i in 
tacking, and the boom was N aſſiſted to traverſe by 7 t 


7 2 v 


reeds of the bank, which it ſwept. The. company in the alle? were 


791 0 


not very numerous, but there was amongſt them at beat et lament- 
able group; the miniſter of a Proteſtant church. at Maeftricht, an 55 
aged and decrepid gentleman, flying with his wife and two daughters 


tit 


from the approaching ſiege of that place; himſelf laid, on pillows 


upon the floor of the cabin; his daughters attending him; z all negleRt- 
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ed, all victims to the glories of war. 8 
The boat ſoon paſſed Louvenſtein, on the left * bank;of the ; Maeſe, 


: fr Bry E - 105 
a. brick caſtellated building, apparently about two. Sree 000 ſur- 


3111 


rounded by ſome modern works, which render it one of the de- 


fences of the river. Count Byland, the late commander of Breda, | 
was · then impriſoned. in this fortreſs, which. has been long uſed for 


9 F nan 


ſtate purpoſes. Here thoſe friends of Barneveldr, were confined, 
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vrho derived from it, and left. to their poſterity: the, name of the Lou- 


/ 
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venſtein party; and hence Grotius, Who was of the number, made 
his eſcape, concealed in, a trunk, which the ſentinels had ſo often 
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ſeen filled with Arminian books, that his wife perſuaded them they 
carried nothing more than their uſual cargo. ab In No 


From Louvenſtein, near which the Waal unites. with the Mace, 
1 1 4; 


and aſſumes the name of, chat river, we ſoon reached 0 orcumn, where 
J #0 't ; 1121 5 
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the 
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wind was directly contrary, and there are ſometimes iſlands, ſo ſome. 
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the ſhort Ray of the boat permitted ſus only to obſerve the neatneſs 
of the town, and that the fortifications bad the po YET of Nee 
ſtrong tlibügh Tall) and ſeemed to be in molt exact repair.” This; 
indeed? is dne of the forts chiefly relied upon by the province of 
Holland; for; in 1587; their States made Gorcum and Naarden the 
extreme points of their line of defence, and ordered a dyke to be 
throw acroſs the Linge, which flows into the Maeſe at the former 
place, for the purpofe of overflowing the ſurrounding count. 
"The next town in the voyage is Dort, formerly one of the moſt 
confiderable in Holland, and ſtill eminent for its wealth, though the 
trade is dimitiſhed by that of Rotterdam. This is the town, which 
Dumourier ſtrove to reach, in the invaſion of 1792, and forty thous 
ſand ftand of arms were found to have been collected there for him. 
Our boat paſſetl before one quarter, in which the houſes riſe imme- 
diately over a broad bay of the Maeſe, with an air of uncommon 
gaiety and liglitneſs; but the evenneſs of the town Fe us from 
ſeeing more than the part directly neareſt. 
In tlie bay was one of thoſe huge timber „ the conſtruction 
of Which has beeti before deſcribed, It was crowded with viſitors 
from the town; and the wooden huts upon it, being ornamented 
with flags, had the appearance of booths at a fair. Large as this was, : 
it had been conſiderably diminifhed, fince its arrival at t Dort, and N 
ſeveral hundreds of the workmen had departed. — PIERS» 


A little further on on, and within licht of this joyous company, was 


in 


the melancholy reverſe of nearly an hundred ladies, driven from l 


21 


ſome : 
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ſome convent in Flanders, now „ reſiding, like thoſe a 
in bilanders moored to the bank. Their veflels, being ggen og the 
ſide towards the water, we caught 2s full à view of them ay cht ba | 
had, without diſreſpect; and ſaw that they, ſtill ware their, N 
dreſſes, and were ſeated, apparently, according, to theis ages, at ſome 
ſort of needle-work. It might have been cenſured, a few. ears ſince, 
that miſtakes, or deceptions, as to religious duties, ſhoull haye driven 


them from the world; but it was certainly now only to be lamented... 
that any thing ſhort of the gradual and peaceful progreſs rpg 
ſhould have expelled them from their retirement. „ Sonn 


We reached Rotterdam, in the evening, and ſtayed there, the next 
day, to obſerve whether the confidence of the Dutch; in their dykes 0 
and fortreſſes was ſufficient; to preſerve their tranquillity ina place 
almoſt within hearing of the war, the French being chen beſieging 
Sluys. There was no perceptible ſymptom of agitation, or any, dimi 
nution of the ordinary means for” increaſing wealth. IT he perſons, 
with whom we converſed, and they were not a fe, poke af the 
tranſactions of the campaign with almoſt as much calmneſs and gurio- 
lity, as if theſe had been paſſing i 1 India. ITbey could not ſuppoſe it 
poſſible, that the French might reach the city; 3 wal at. they, did, ſeemed. | 11 


to rely upon the facility, with which their property. could me 5 
by the canals through Leyden and Haerlem, to the ſhore of the Zuy- 
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der Zee, then acrols it by failing barges, and then, ag 4 ma canals - 
as far as Groningen, whither the French would m__ not pene- 


trate, So valuable was water thought i in Holland, not only as a means 
3 : of 
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-of opulence in peace, but of defence, or preſervative flight in wats 
An exceſſive ſelfiſhneſs, which is the vice of the Dutch, appeared 
ſometimes to prevent thoſe, who could fly, from OM of the | 
remaining countrymen. | 
An intention of diſpenſing with the cuſtomary fair was the pals, 
circumſtance, which diſtinguiſhed this ſeaſon. from others at Rotters 
dam, and that was imputed to the prudence of preventing any 7 
numerous meetings of the populace. - 
About three weeks ſooner than was neceſſary, for it was ſo . 
before a convenient paſſage occurred, we went from hence to Hel- 
voetſluys, and there remained, a fortnight, watching an inflexible 
north- weſterly wind, and liſtening to accounts but too truly certified ' 
of French frigates and privateers, almoſt unoppoſed in thoſe latitudes, 
Lloyd's Lift brought the names of five, or ſeven, French ſhips, then 
known to be cruiſing in the north; and one packet was delayed in 
its voyage by the ſight of ſeveral Dutch veſſels, ſet on fire within a 


few leagues of Goree, The Dutch lamented, that the want of ſeamen | 

Fs crippled the operations of their Admiralty Board: an Engliſhman, | * 

who was proud to deny, that any ſuch want, or want in ſuch a de- | 
gree, exiſted, as to his country, was reduced to filence and ſhame, 
when it was enquired, Why, then, have theſe ſeas.been, for twelve 
months, thus expoſed to the dominion of the French? 54 

At length, a convoy arrived for a noble family, and we endea- 

voured to take the benefit of it by embarking in a packet, which 


failed at the ſame time; but the ſloop of war was unable to paſs over 
TY what 
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what are called the Flats ial 4 our captain had reſolved to proceed 
without it, notwithſtanding the contrarieties of the wind, when, with 
much joy, we diſcerned a ſmall boat, and knew it to be Engliſh by 
the ſkilful impetuoſi ity of the rowers. Having induced the people of 
the packet to make a ſignal, by paying them for the paſſige to Har- 
wich, we were fortunately taken on board this boat, at the diſtance of 
about three leagues from Helyoetſſuys, and ſoon re:linded at that 
place; the packet proceeding on her voyage, which, ' ſuppoſing no 
interruption from the French veſſels, was not lIikely*to''be made in 
leſs than three days. We rejoiced at the releaſe from futigue and 
from fear, at leaſt, if not from danger; and, ſeeing Ittle probability 
of an immediate paſſage, returned, the next day, to Rotterdam, with 
the hope of finding ſome neutral vellel, bound to an Engliffi port. 

We were immediately gratified by the ptomiſe of, an American 
captain to meet us with his veſſel at Helvoetffuys, and, the next day, 
had a delightful voyage thither, 1 in a hired yacht; partly by the Maeſe, 


and partly by channels inacceſſible to large vellets/ 4 29-407 1 
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Tur Maeſe preſently brought us oppoſite to this ſmall 
port, the metropolis of the herring fiſhers ; rendered intereſting by 
the patient induſtry and uſeful courage of its inhabitants, We 
landed at it, but ſaw only what was immediately open for obſerva- 
tion. Like moſt of the Dutch towns, on the banks of rivers, it is 
protected from floods by ſtanding at the diſtance of three or four 
hundred yards from the ſhore, and communicates with the ſtream 
only by a narrow, but deep canal. The beſt ſtreet is built upon the 
quays of this channel, on which the herring boats depoſit their car- 
goes before the doors of the owners. We did not ſee more than 
fifty, a great number being then at ſea. Except the buſineſs in this 
ſtreet, and the ſmell of herrings, which prevailed every where, there 
was nothing to ſhew that we were in a place ſupported ſolely by the 
induſtry of fiſhermen ; no negle&ed houſes, no cottages, no dirty 


ſtreets, no inferiority, in point of neatneſs and brightneſs, to the other 
towns of Holland. 


The inhabitants are remarkable for adhering to the drefs, as well 
as the employments of their anceſtors; ſo much ſo, that their cloth- 
ing is mentioned in other towns as the repreſentation of the antient 
national dreſs, common throughout all the provinces two centuries 

8. .  hnce; 


ſince; and it is certain, that their appearance is exactly ſuch as is 
delineated in pictures of that date. 


Some miles further, we entered the old Maeſe, a channel in ſeveral 
parts very narrow, and evidently preſerved by art, but in others 
nobly expanſive, and filled almoſt to the level of the luxuriant 
paſtures and groves that border it. In one part, where the antient 
ſtream takes a circuitous courſe, a canal has been cut, that ſhortens 
the voyage, for light veſſels, by ſeveral miles, and barks in one 
channel are ſometimes viſible from the other, their ſails ſwelling over 
fields, in which, at a diſtance, no water is diſcernible. Neat and ſub- 
ſtantial farm-houſes, with meadows ſlanting from them to the river, 
frequently occurred; and there were more appearances of the careful 
labours, peculiar to the Dutch, than in the great Maeſe itſelf, the 
banks being occaſionally ſupported, like their dykes, by a compact 
baſket-work of flags and faggots. 

Paſſing many ſmall villages, or hamlets, we came, at ſun-ſet, to the 
large branch of th ſea, which ſpreads from Williamſtadt to Helvoetſluys 
and from thence to the German ocean. The former fortreſs was faintly 
viſible at a great diſtance over the water; and, while we were ſtrain» 
ing our ſight towards it, there was proof enough of a nearneſs to the 
Preſent theatre of war, the ſounds of the ſiege of Sluys coming loudly 
and diſtinctly in the breeze, The characters of evening had fallen 
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upon the ſcene in mild and deep ſolemnity; but the glories of nature 
were unfelt, while a dreadful eſtimation of the miſeries, produced at 
each return of the ſullen roar, preſſed almoſt excluſively upon the 
mind; conſiderations, which were ſoon after prolonged by the me- 
lancholy view of ſeveral Engliſh tranſports, filled with wounded 
ſoldiers, whoſe blythe muſic, now at the firing of the evening 
gun, was rendered painful by its contraſt to the truth of their 
conditions. | 

At Helvoetſluys, nothing was to be heard, but accounts, deri- 
ved from many reſpectable officers, on their way to England, of 
the unexampled diſſiculties borne, cheerfully borne, by the Britiſh 
army, within the laſt three months, and deſervedly mentioned, not 
as complaints, but as proofs of their firmneſs. There were, however, 
mingled with theſe, many reports as to the contrary conduct even of 
thoſe continental troops, which ſtill kept the field with us ; of their 
tardineſs, their irregularity, of the readineſs with which they permit- 
ted the Britiſh to aſſume all the dangers of attacks, and of their little 
co-operation even in the means of general reſiſtance. Brave Anglois ! 
Brave Anglois! was the conſtant ſhout of theſe troops, when they 
had recourſe to the Britiſh to regain the poſls themſelves had juſt loſt, 
or to make ſome aſſault, which they had refuſed, FM had attempted 
with ineffectual formality. They would then follow our troops, and, 
when an advantage was gained, ſeemed to think they had ſhare 
enough of the victory, if they were at hand to continue the ſlaughter 
of the retreating, and to engroſs all the plunder of the dead. 


We 
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We were as glad to eſcape from ſuch conſiderations, as from the 
crowded inns of Helvoetſluys, now little more convenient than ſhips; 
and, the next morning, embarked on board the American veſlel, then 
arrived from Rotterdam. A fair wind ſoon waſted us out of fight of 
the low coaſt of Holland ; but we were afterwards becalmed, and car- 
ried by. tides ſo far towards the Flemiſh ſhore as to have the firing 
before Sluys not only audible, but terribly loud. For part of three 
days, we remained within hearing of this noiſe ; but did not, there- 
fore, think ourſelves very diſtant from the Engliſh coaſt, knowing 
that the fire, at the preceding ſiege of Nieuport, had been heard as 
far as the Downs ; Nieuport, the wretched ſcene of ſo many maſ- 
acres, and of diſtreſs, which, in Holland, had been forcibly deſcribed 
to us by eye-witneſſes. 

So keenly, indeed, were the horrors of this place conceived by 
thoſe, who perſonally efcaped from them, that of the emigrants, 
refcued by the intrepidity of our ſeamen, many ſuppreſſed all joy at 
their own deliverance by lamentations for the fate of their brethren, 
One gentleman was no ſooner on board a ſhip, then expoſed to the 
batteries on ſhore, than he climbed the ſhrouds and remained aloft, 
notwithſtanding all entreaties, till a ſevere wound obliged him to 
deſcend. Another, who had been ſaved from the beach by a young 
ſailor, was unable to ſwim ſo far as the ſhip ; and the honeſt lad, 
having taken him upon his back, ſtruggled hard amidſt a ſhower of 
balls to ſave both their lives. At length, he, too, began to falter ; 
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and the weakneſs of his efforts, not his complaints, ſeemed to ſhew 
his companion, that one, or both of them, muſt periſh : the latter 
nobly aſked the lad, whether he could ſave his own life, if left to 
himſelf; and, receiving a reluctant reply, that probably he might do 
ſo; but that he would ſtrive for both, the emigrant inſtantly plunged 
into the ocean, and was ſeen no more. The glorious ſailor reached 
his ſhip, juſt as he began again to fail, and was ſaved. 

The calm continued during the day, and the ſun ſet with uncom- 
mon grandeur among clouds of purple, red and gold, that, mingling 
with the ſerene azure of the upper ſky, compoſed a richneſs and har- 
mony of colouring which. we never ſaw ſurpaſſed. It was moſt inter- 
eſting to watch the progreſs of evening and its effect on the waters; 
ſtreaks of light ſcattered among the dark weſtern clouds, after the fun 
had ſet, and gleaming in long reflection on the ſea, while a grey 
obſcurity was drawing over the eaſt, as the vapours roſe gradually 
from the ocean. The air was breathleſs ; the tall fails of the veſſel 
were without motion, and her courſe upon the deep ſcarcely per-: 
ceptible; while, above, the planet Jupiter burned with ſteady dignity, 
and threw a tremulous line of light on the ſea, whoſe ſurface flowed 
in ſmooth waveleſs expanſe. Then, other planets appeared, and 
countleſs ſtars ſpangled the dark waters. Twilight now pervaded air 
and ocean, but the weſt was ſtill luminous, where one ſolemn gleam 
of duſky red edged the horizon, from under heavy vapours. 

It was now that we firſt diſcovered ſome ſymptoms of Eng- 
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land; the lighthouſe on the South-Foreland appeared like a dawn l 
ing ſtar above the margin of the ſea. F 
The veſſel made little progreſs during the night. With the earlieſt 

dawn of morning we were on deck, in the hope of ſeeing the Engliſh . 
coaſt ; but the miſts veiled it from our view. A ſpectacle, however, 
the moſt grand in nature, repaid us for our diſappointment, and we 
found the circumſtances of a ſun-riſe at ſea, yet more intereſting 
than thoſe of a ſun-ſet. The moon, bright and nearly at her meri- 
dian, ſhed a ſtrong luſtre on the ocean, and gleamed between the fails 
upon the deck; but the dawn, beginning to glimmer, contended with 
her light, and, ſoon touching the waters with a cold grey tint, 
diſcovered them ſpreading all round to the vaſt horizon. Not 
a ſound broke upon the ſilence, except the lulling one occaſioned 
by the courſe of the veſſel through the waves, and now and then 
the drowſy ſong of the pilot, as he leaned on the helm; his 
ſhadowy figure juſt diſcerned, and that of a ſailor pacing near the 
head of the ſhip with croſſed arms and a rolling ſtep. The captain, 
wrapt in a ſea-coat, lay aſleep on the deck, wearied with the early 
watch. As the dawn ſtrengthened, it diſcovered white fails ſtealing 
along the diſtance, and the flight of ſome ſea-fowls, as they uttered 
their ſlender cry, and then, dropping upon the waves, ſat floating on 
the ſurface. Meanwhile, the light tints in the eaſt began to change, 
and the ſkirts of a line of clouds below to aſſume a hue of tawny red, 
which gradually became rich orange and purple. We could now per- 
ceive a long tract of the coaſt of France, like a dark ſtreak of vapour 
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hovering in the ſouth, and were ſomewhit alarmed on finding our- 
ſelves within view of the French ſhore, while that of England was 
ſtill inviſible, | 

The moon-light faded faſt from the waters, and ſoon the long 
beams of the ſun ſhot their lines upwards through the clouds and 
into the clear blue ſky above, and all the ſea below glowed with 
fiery reflections, for a conſiderable time, before his diſk appeared. At 
length he roſe from the waves, looking from under clouds of purple 
and gold; and as he ſeemed to touch the water, a diſtant veſſel 
paſſed over his diſk, like a dark ſpeck, 


— ——— NN no —— 


We were ſoon after cheered by the faintly ſeen coaſt of England, 
but at the ſame time diſcovered, nearer to us on the ſouth-weſt, the 
high blue headlands of Calais; and, more eaſtward, the town, with 
its large church and the ſteeples of two others, ſeated on the edge 
of the ſea, The woods, that fringe the ſummits of hills riſing 
over it, were eaſily diſtinguiſhed with glaſſes, as well as the 
national flag on the ſteeple of the great church. As we pro- 
ceeded, Calais cliffs, at a conſiderable diſtance weſtward of the 
town, loſt their atrial blue, and ſhewed an high front of chalky pre- 

cipice, overtopped by dark downs. Beyond, far to the ſouth-weſt, | 
and at the foot of a bold promontory, that ſwelled above all the 


neighbouring heights, our glaſſes gave us the towers and ramparts 
| of 
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of Boulogne, ſloping upward from the ſhore, with its tall lighthouſe 
on a low point running out into the ſea; the whole appearing with \ 
conſiderable dignity and pictureſque effect. The hills beyond were 
tamer, and ſunk gradually away in the horizon. At length, the 
breeze wafting us more to the north, we diſcriminated the bolder 
features of the Engliſh coaſt, and, about noon, found ourſelves nearly 
in the middle of the channel, having Picardy on our left and Kent 
on the right, its white cliffs aſpiring with great majeſty over the 
flood. The ſweeping bay of Dover, with all its chalky heights, foon 
after opened. The town appeared low on the ſhore within, 
and the caſtle, with round and maſſy towers, crowned the vaſt - 
rock, which, advancing into the ſea, formed the eaſtern point of the 
creſcent, while Shakeſpeare's cliff, bolder ſtill and ſublime as the eter- 
nal name it bears, was the weſtern promontory of the bay. The 


height and grandeur of this cliff were particularly ſtriking, when a 
ſhip was ſeen failing at its baſe, diminiſhed by compariſon to an 
inch. From hence the cliffs towards Folkſtone, though till broken 
and majeſtic, gradually decline. There are, perhaps, few proſpects 
of ſea and ſhore more animated and magnificent than this. The 
vaſt expanſe of water, the character of the cliffs, that guard the 
coaſt, the ſhips of war and various merchantmen moored in the 
Downs, the lighter veſſels ſkimming along the channel, and the now 
diſtant ſhore of France, with Calais glimmering faintly, and hint- 
ing of different modes of life and a new world, all theſe circum- 
ſtances formed a ſcene of pre-eminent combination, and led to in- 
tereſting reflection. 
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on the ſouth, we entered that noble bay, which the rich ſhores 
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Our veſſel was bound to Deal, and, leaving Dover and its elif 


of Kent open for the ſea, Gentle hills, ſwelling all round from the 
water, green with woods, or cultivation, and ſpeckled with towns 
and villages, with now and then the towers of an old fortreſs, offered 
a landſcape particularly cheering to eyes accuſtomed to the mono- 
tonous flatneſs of Dutch views. And we landed in England under 
impreſſions of delight more varied and ſtrong than can be conceived, 


without referring to the joy of an eſcape from diſtricts where 
there was ſcarcely an home for the natives, and to the love of 
our own country, greatly enhanced by all that had been ſeen of 
others. 

Between Deal and London, after being firſt ſtruck by the ſuperior 
appearance and manners of the people to thoſe of the countries we had 
been lately accuſtomed to, a contraſt too obvious as well as too often 
remarked to be again inſiſted upon, but which made all the ordinary 
circumſtances of the journey ſeem new and delightful, the difference 
between the landſcapes of England and Germany occurred forcibly 
to notice. The large ſcale, in which every diviſion of land appeared 
in Germany, the long corn grounds, the huge ftretches of hills, the 
vaſt plains and the wide vallies could not but be beautifully oppoſed 
by the varieties and undulations of Engliſh ſurface, with gently 
ſwelling ſlopes, rich in verdure, thick incloſures, woods, bowery 
hop grounds, ſheltered manſions, announcing the wealth, and ſub- 
ſtantial farms, with neat villages, the comfort of the country. Eng- 
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liſh landſcape may be compared to cabinet pictures, delicately beautiful 
and highly finiſhed; German ſcenery to paintings for a veſtibule, of 
bold outline and often ſublime, but coarſe and to be viewed with 
advantage only from a diſtance. | 3 | 
Northward, beyond London, we may make one ſtop, after a 
country, not otherwiſe neceſſary to be noticed, to mention Hard- 
wick, in Derbyſhire, a ſeat of the Duke of Devonſhire, once the 
reſidence of the Earl of Shrewſbury, to whom Elizabeth deputed 
the cuſtody of the unfortunate Mary. It ſtands on an eaſy height, 
a a few miles to the left of the road from Mansfield to Cheſterfield, 
and is approached through ſhady lanes, which conceal the view of it, 
till you are on the confines of the park. Three towers of hoary 
grey then riſe with great majeſty among old woods, and their ſum- 
mits appear to be covered with the lightly ſhivered fragments of 
battlements, which, however, are ſoon diſcovered to be perfectly 
carved open work, in which the letters E. S. frequently occur under 
a coronet, the initials, and the memorials of the vanity, of Elizabeth, 
Counteſs of Shrewſbury, who built the preſent edifice, Its tall 
features, of a moſt pictureſque tint, were finely diſcloſed between 
the luxuriant woods and over the lawns of the park, which, every 
now and then, let in a glimpſe of the Derbyſhire hills. The ſcenery 
reminded us of the exquiſite deſcriptions of Harewood, 


The deep embowering ſhades, that vei! Elfrida;” 


and thoſe of Hardwick once veiled a form as lovely as the ideal 
3B 2 graces 
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graces of the Poet, and conſpired to a fate more tragical than that, 
which Harewood witneſſed. 

In front of the great gates of the caſtle court, the ground, adorned 
by old oaks, ſuddenly ſinks to a darkly ſhadowed glade, and the 
view opens over the vale of Scarſdale, bounded by the wild moun- 
tains of the Peak, Immediately to the left of the preſent reſidence, 
ſome ruined features of the antient one, enwreathed with the rich dra- 
pery of ivy, give an intereſt to the ſcene, which the later, but more 
hiſtorical ſtructure heightens and prolongs. We followed, not with- 
out emotion, the walk, which Mary had ſo often trodden, to the fold- 
ing doors of the great hall, whoſe lofty grandeur, aided by ſilence 


and ſeen under the influence of a lowering ſky, ſuited the temper 


of the whole ſcene. The tall windows, which half ſubdue the 
light they admit, juſt allowed us to diſtinguiſh the large figures 
in the tapeſtry, above the oak wainſcoting, and ſhewed a colonnade 
of oak ſupporting a gallery along the bottom of the hall, with a pair 
of gigantic elk's horns flouriſhing between the windows oppoſite to 


the entrance. The ſcene of Mary's arrival and her feelings upon 


entering this ſolemn ſhade came involuntarily to the mind ; the noiſe 
of horſes' feet and many voices from the court ; her proud yet gentle 
and melancholy look, as, led by my, Lord Keeper, ſhe paſſed ſlowly 
up the hall; his ſomewhat obſequious, yet jealous and vigilant air, 
while, awed by her dignity and beauty, he remembers the terrors of 
his own Queen; the ſilence and anxicty of her maids, and the buſtle 
of the ſurrounding attendants, 


* 
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From the hall a ſtair-caſe aſcends to the gallery of a ſmall] chapel, 


in which the chairs and cuſhions, uſed by Mary, {till remain, and 


proceeds to the firſt ſtory, where only one apartment bears memo- 


rials of her impriſonment, the bed, tapeſtry and chairs having been 
worked by herſelf This tapeſtry is riahly emboſſed with emble- 
matic figures, each with its title worked above it, and, having been 
ſcrupulouſly preſerved, is ſtill entire and freſh. 

Over the chimney of an adjoining dining-room, to which, as 


well as to other apartments on this floor, ſome modern furniture has 
been added, is this motto carved in oak : 


« There is only this : To fear God and keep his Commandments.” 


So much leſs valuable was timber than workmanſhip, when this 
manſion was conſtrued, that, where the ſtair-caſes are not of ſtone, 
they are formed of ſolid oaken ſteps, inſtead of planks ; ſuch is that 
from the ſecond, or ſtate ſtory to the roof, whence, on clear days, 
York and Lincoln Cathedrals are ſaid to be included in the exten- 


five proſpect. This ſecond floor is that, which gives its chief intereſt 


to the edifice, Nearly all the apartments of it were allotted to 


Mary; ſome of them for ſtate purpoſes ; and the furniture is known 
by other proofs, than its appearance, to remain as ſhe left it. The 
chief room, or that of audience, is of uncommon loftineſs, and 


ſtrikes by its grandeur, before the veneration and tenderneſs ariſe, 


which its antiquities, and the plainly told tale of the ſufferings they 
witnelled, excite. | 


The 
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The walls, which are covered to a conſiderable height with tapeſtry, 
are painted above with hiſtorical groups. The chairs are of black velvet, 
nearly concealed by a raiſed needlework of gold, filver and colours, 
that mingle with ſurpriſing richneſs, and remain in freſh preſerva- 
tion. The upper end of the room is diſtinguiſhed by a lofty canopy 
of the ſame materials, and by ſteps which ſupport two chairs; ſo that 
the Earl and Counteſs of Shrewſbury probably enjoyed their own 
ſtatelineſs here, as well as aſſiſted in the ceremonies practiſed before 
Mary. A carpeted table, in front of the canopy, was, perhaps, the 
deſk of Commiſſioners, or Secretaries, who here recorded ſome of 
the proceedings concerning her ; below which, the room breaks into 
a ſpacious receſs, where a few articles of furniture are depoſited, 
not originally placed in it; a bed of ſtate, uſed by Mary, the cur- 
tains of gold tiſſue, but in ſo tattered a condition, that its orginal tex- 
ture can ſcarcely be perceived. This and the chairs, which aecom- 
pany it, are ſuppoſed to have been much earlier than Mary's time, 

A ſhort paſſage leads from the flate apartment to her own cham- 
ber, a ſmall room, overlooked from the paſſage by a window, which 
enabled her attendants to know, that ſhe was contriving no means of 
eſcape through the others into the court. The bed and chairs of this 
room are of black velvet, embroidered by herſelf; the toilet of gold 
tiſſue ; all more decayed than worn, and probably uſed only towards 
the concluſion of her impriſonment here, when ſhe was removed 


from ſome better apartment, in which the antient bed, now in 


the ſtate-room, had been placed. The date 1599 is once or twice 
inſcribed 
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inſcribed in this chamber ; for no reaſon, that could relate to Mary, 


who was removed hencein 1584, and fell, by the often-blooded hands 


of Elizabeth, in 1587. 
| Theſe are the apartments, diſtinguiſhed by having been the 


reſi- 


dence of ſo unhappy a perſonage. On the other ſide of the manſion, 
a grand gallery occupies the length of the whole front, which is 165 
feet, and contains many portraits, now placed careleſsly on chairs, or 
the floor; amongſt them an head of Sir Thomas More, apparently 
very fine; heads of Henries the Fourth, Seventh and Eighth; a por- 


trait of Lady Jane Gray, meek and fair, before a harpſichord, on 
which pſalm-book is opened; at the bottom of the gallery, Eliza- 


beth, ſlyly proud and meanly violent; and, at the top, Mary, in 


black, taken a ſhort time before her death, her countenance much 


faded, deeply marked by indignation and grief, and reduced as 
the ſpectre of herſelf, frowning with ſuſpicion upon all 


approached it; the black eyes looking out from their corners, 


Tips, ſomewhat aquiline noſe and beautiful chin, 


if to 
who 
thin 


What remains of the more antient building is a ruin, which, 
ſtanding nearly on the brink of the glade, is a fine object from this. 
A few apartments, though approached with difficulty through the 
fragments of others, are ſtill almoſt entire, and the dimenſions of that 


called the Giant's Chamber are remarkable for the beauty of 
proportion. 


of the country declines, while the ſublimity is not perfected ; 


their 


From Hardwick to within a few miles of Middleton,. the beauty 


but, 
from 
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from the north · weſt brow. of Brampton Moor, the vaſt hills of Der · 
byſhire, appear in wild and gbaſtly ſucceſſion. Middleton, hewn out 
of the grey rocks, that impend over it, and ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 
from them, is worth. notice for its very ſmall and neat octagon 
church, built partly by brief and partly by a donation from the Duke 
of Devonſhire. The valley, or rather chaſm, at the entrance of which 
it ſtands, is called Middleton Dale, and runs, for two miles, between 
perpendicular walls of rock, which have more the appearance of 
having been torn aſunder by ſome convulſive rent of the earth, than 
any we have elſewhere ſeen. The ſtrata are horizontal, and the edges 
of each are often diſtinct and rounded; one of the characteriſties of 

granite. Three grey rocks, reſembling caſtles, proje& from theſe ſolid 
walls, and, now and then, a lime-kiln, round like a baſtion, half in- 


$ % 


volves in ſmoke a figure, who, ſtanding on the ſummit, looks the 


Witch of the Dale, on an edge of her cauldron, making the work-, 
ings of incantationn 11 | 20 f. 

The chaſm opened, at 3 to a hill, nns wild ee 
mountains were ſeen on all ſides, ſome entirely covered with 
the dull purple of heath, others green, but without , encloſures, 


except ſometimes a, ſtone wall, and the dark ſides of others 


marked only by the blue ſmoke of weeds, driven in circles near the 


ground. 


Towards ſan-ſet, from a hill in Cheſhire, we had a BP view over 
part of that county and nearly all Lancafhire, a ſcene of fertile plains 
and gentle heights, till ſome. broad and towering mountains, at an 


immenſe 
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immenſe diſtance, were but uncertainly diſtinguiſhed from the clouds. 
Soon after, the cheerful populouſneſs of the rich towns and villages in 
Lancaſhire ſupplied objects for attention of a different character; 
Stockport firſt, crowded with buildings and people, as much ſo as 
ſome of the buſieſt quarters in London, with large blazing fires in 
every houſe, by the light of which women were frequently ſpinning, 
and manufacturers iſſuing from their workſhops and filling the ſteep 
ſtreets, which the chaiſe rolled down with dangerous rapidity ; then 
an almoſt continued ſtreet of villages to Mancheſter, ſome miles 
before which the road was buſy with paſſengers and carriages, as well 
as bordered by handſome country houſes ; and, finally for this day, 
Manchefter itſelf - a ſecond London; enormous to thoſe, who have 
not ſeen the firft, almoſt tumultuous with buſineſs, and yet well 
proved to afford the neceſſary peacefulneſs to ſcience, letters and taſte, 
And not only for itſelf may Mancheſter be an obje& of admiration, 
but for the contraſt of its uſeful profits to the wealth of a neighbour- 
ing place, immerſed in the dreadful guilt of the Slave Trade, with 
the continuance of which to believe national proſperity compatible, is 
to hope, that the actions of nations paſs unſeen before the Almighty, 
or to ſuppoſe extenuation of crimes by increaſe of criminality, and that 
the eternal laws of right and truth, which ſmite the wickedneſs of 
individuals, are too weak to ſtruggle with the accumulated and com- 


prehepſive guilt of a national participation in robbery, cruelty and 

murder. | 7 | | by 

From Mancheſter to Lancaſter the road leads through a pleaſant 
| 30 and 
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and e Wann which riſes Wenn as it nee the "a 
hills we had noticed in the diſtance from the brow of Cheſhire, and 
vhoſe attitudes now reſembled; thoſe of the Rheingau as ſeen from 
Mentz, From ſome moors on this ſide of Lancaſter the proſpects 
open yery extenſively; over a rich tract fading into blue ridges ; 
while, on the leſt, long lines of diſtant ſea appear, every now and 
then, over the dark woods of the ſhore, with veſſels ſailing as if on 
their ſummits. But the view from a hill deſcending to Lancaſter is 
pre- eminent for grandeur, and comprehends an extent of ſea and 


land, and a union of the ſublime in both, which we have never ſeen 
equalled. In the green yale of the Lune below lies the town, ſpread- 
ing up, the ſide of a round hill overtopped by the old towers of the 
caſtle and the church. . Beyond, over a ridge of gentle heights, which 
bind the weſt, ſide of the vale, the noble inlet of the ſea, that flows upon 
the Ulverſton and Lancaſter ſands, is ſeep at the feet of an amphi- 
theatre formed, by nearly all the mountains of the Lakes; an exhibi- 
tion of alpine grandeur, both 3 in form and colouring, which, with the 
extent of water below, compoſe a ſcenery perhaps faintly rivalling 
that of the Lake of Geneva. To the ſouth and weſt, the Iriſh Chan- 

nel finiſhes t the view. K ; 
The. antient town and call of Lancaſter have been fo ofien and 
0 well deſeribed, chat little remains to be ſaid of them. To the lat- 
ter conſiderable additions are building in the Gothic ſtyle, which, 
when time ſhall have ſhaded the ſtone, will harmonize well with the 
venerable, towers and gate-houſe of the old ſtructure. From a turret 
riſing 
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riſing over the leads of the caſtle, parte Jobn 0 ' Gaunt? s Chair, the 


profpect is flin finer than fromthe terrace of the church yard Yelbw 


Overlooking the Lune and its green ſlopes, the eye ranges tb the- ay 


of the ſea beyond, and to the Cumberland and Lancaſhire mountains. 
On an iſland near the extremity of the peninſula of Low Furneſv;the 
double point of Peel Caſtle tarts up from tlie ſeu, but 14d diſtant that 
it reſembles a forked rock. This peninſula; which ſeparates the biy 
of Ulverſton from the Iriſh Channel, ſwells gradually into à pointed 
mountain called Blackcomb, thirty miles from Lancaſter, the firſt in 
the amphitheatre, that binds the bay. Hence à range of lower; büt 
more broken and forked ſummits, extends northward to tlie fells öf 
High Furneſs, rolled behind each other, huge, towering and dark; 
then, higher ſlill, Langdale Pikes, with a confufion of other Fells; 
that crown the head of Windermere and retire towards Keſwick, 
whoſe gigantic mountains, Helvelyn and Saddleback, are, however, 
ſunk in diſtance below the horizon of the "nearer yr "TRE top "of 
Skiddaw n may be diſcerned when the air is ear, but it 15868 far © off 
to appear with dignity. From Windermere-Feits the keiphts "often 
towards the Vale of Lonſdale, on the eaſt ſide of witch gebe oc, 


Joop! 161k 


a mountain in Craven, rears his rugged front, the loftieſt an d moſt 
majeſtic in the ſcene. The nearer country, from thi 5 Point ek the 
landſcape, is faterſaied with cultivated! Bills, Be 0 lick the 
Lune winds its bright but ſhallow ſtream, falling e over a Weir And 
paſſing under a very handſome ſtone bridge at the entrance of the town, 
in its progrels towards the ſea, A ridge of rocky dint mcd 
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Lancaſter on the eaſt, whence they decline into the low and unin- 
tereſting country, that firetches to the Channel. | 

The appearance of the northern Fells is ever angie with the 
weather and ſhifting lights. Sometimes they reſemble thoſe evening 
clouds ot the horizon; that catch the laſt gleams of the ſun; at others, 
Wräpt in dark miſt, they are only faintly traced, and ſeem like 
ſtormy vapouts riſing from the ſea. But in a bright day their 
appearance is beautiful; then, their grand outlines are diſtinctly 
drawn upon the {ky, a viſion of Alps; the rugged ſides are faintly 
marked with ti; ght and ſhadow, with wood and rock, and here and 
there à cluſter of white cottages, or farms and hamlets, gleam at their 
feet along the water's edge. Over the whole landſcape is then drawn 
4 ſoftening” azure, or ſometimes a purple hue, exquiſitely W 
wks the ſea below reflects a brighter tint of blue. 
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of the vale of the nes which there ſerpentizes vngng, mende. 
and is ſoon after ſhut up between ſteep, ſhrubby Banks, . From, the 
heights we had ſome fine retroſpects of Lancaſter and the diſtant 
ſea ; but, about three miles from the town, the hills open, forward to 
a view as much diſtinguiſhed by the notice of Mr. GRAN 28 
by its own charms. We here looked down over, a. woody and 
| finely broken fore-ground upon the Lune and the yale of Lonſdale, 
undulating in richly cultivated ſlopes, with Ingleboxough, for the 
back. ground, bearing its bold promontory on high, the very crown, 
and paragon of the landſcape. To the weſt, the vale winds from 


ſight among ſmoother hills; and the gracefully falling line of a moun- 
tain, on the lefr, forms, with the wooded heights, on the right, a 
| kind of frame for the diſtant picture. 

The road now turned into the ſweetly retired vale of Caton, and 
by the village church-yard, in which there is not a ſingle grave- 
ſtone, to Hornby, a ſmall ſtraggling town, delightfully ſeated near 
the entrance of the vale of Lonſdale. Its thin toppling caſtle is ſeen 
among wood, at a conſiderable diſtance, with a dark hill riſing over 
it. What remains of the old edifice is a ſquare grey building, with 
a ſlender watch-tower, riſing in one corner, like a feather in a hat, 
which 


ko 
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| which Joins the modern or! 4 of white tone, and gives it a ſingu- 
lariappeararice, by ſeeming to ſtart from the centre of its roof. 
Ia front; a ſteep lawn deſcends between avenues of old wood, 
acid the park extends along the ſkirts of the craggy hill, that towers 
above. At its foot, is à good ſtone bridge over the Wenning, now 
fitank in its pebbly bed; and, further on, near the caſtle, the church, 
ſhewing a bandſome octagonal tower, crowned with battlements. 
The road then becomes extremely intereſting, and, at Melling, a 
village on a brow ſome miles further, the view opens over the whole 
vale of Lonſdale. The eye now paſſes, beneath the arching foliage 
of ſome trees in the fore ground, to the ſweeping valley, where mea- 
dows of the moſt vivid green and dark woods, with white cottages 
and villages peeping from among them, mingle with ſurpriſing rich- 
neſs, and undulate from either bank of the Lune to the feet of 
hills. Ingleborough, riſing from elegantly ſwelling ground, over- 
looked this enchanting vale, on the right, clouds rolling along its 
| broken top, like ſmoke from a cauldron, and its hoary tint forming 
N a boundary to the ſoft verdure and rich woodlands of the ſlopes, at its 
| Feet. The perſpective was terminated by the tall peeping heads of 
the Weſtmoreland fells, the nearer ones tinged with fainteſt purple, 
the more diſtant with light azure; and this is the general boundary 
to a ſcene, 1 in tlie midſt of which, encloſed between nearer and lower 


hills, lies the vale of Lonſdale, of a character mild, delicate and 
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repoling, like the 'countenance of a Madona. 
"Deſcending Melling brow, and winding among the perpetually- 
changing 
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EP of 5 lo we. approached, Ingleboroughg and 
it was intereſting to obſerve the lines of its bolder features gradually 
ſtrengthening, and the ſhadowy markings of its minuter ones becom: 
ing more diſtinct, as we advanced. Rock and grey erags lookeꝗ out 
from the heath, on every fide; but its form on each, was very, gifs 
ferent. Towards Lonſdale, the mountain is bold and majeſticy 
riſing in abrupt and broken precipices, and often impending, till, at 
the ſummit, it ſuddenly becomes flat, and is level for nearly a Mile, 

whence it deſcends, in a long gradual ridge, to Craven, in Torkſhixe. 


In ſummer, ſome feſtiyities are annually celebrated on this top, and 


the country people, as they © drink the freſhneſs of the mountain 
breeze , look over the wild moorlands of Yorklhire, the —_— 
of Lancaſhire, and to the ſublime mountains of Westmoreland. 4 
Croſſing a ſmall bridge, we turned from Ingleborough, and paſſe 
very near the antient walls of Thirlham Caſtle, little of which is now, 
remaining · The ruin is on a green broken Knoll, one ſide of which. 
is darkened with bruſh · Wood and dwarf. Oak. 1 
in the ſhade, on the bank of a xiyulet, that rippled, through what was 
formerly the caſtle ditch. A few old trees wayed, over, hr xa. 
once a tower, naw covered with ivy. git dw jasflib 910m $4; 
Some miles further, we crofſed the Leck, a ſhrunk, and deſolate 
ſtream, nearly choked, with pebbles, winding in a deep rocky glens, 
where trees and ſhrubs marked the winter boundary of the \ Win 
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which ſtands Overborough, the handſome modern manſion of Mr. 
FENWICK, wound between plantations and meadows, painted with 
yellow and purple flowers, like thoſe of ſpring. As we paſſed 
through their gentle ſlopes, we had, now and then, ſweet views 
between the foljage, on the left, into the vale of Lonſdale, now con- 
tracting in its courſe, and winding into ruder ſcenery. Among theſe 
catches, the beſt picture was, perhaps, where the white town of 
Kirby Lonſdale ſhelves along the oppoſite bank, having rough 
heathy ills immediately above it, and, below, a venerable Gothic 
bridge over the Lune, riſing in tall arches, like an antient aqueduct; 
its grey tint agreeing well with the filvery lightneſs, of the water and 
the” green ſhades, that flouriſhed from the ſteep margin over the 
E abutments. 

The view from this bridge, too, was beautiful. The river, foam- 
| ing below among maſſes of dark rock, variegated with light tints of 
grey, as if touched by the painter's pencil, withdrew towards the ſouth 
„in a ſtraight channel, with the woods of Overborough on the left. 


Toe vale, dilating, opened a long perſpective to Ingleborough and 
many blue mountains more diſtant, with all the little villages we had 
Paſſed, glittering on the intervening eminences. The colouring of 
ſome low hills, on the right, was particularly beautiful, long ſhades 
of wood being overtopped with brown heath, while, below, meadows 
of ſoft verdure fell gently towards the river bank. 

Kirby Lonſdale, a neat little town, commanding the whole vale, 
is on the weſtern ſteep. We ſtaid two hours at it, gratified by wit- 
neſling, at the firſt inn we reached, the abundance of the country 
5 and 
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and the goodwil of the people. In times, when the prices of novel. 
ſary articles are increaſing with the taſte for all urneceffvry diſplay, 
inſtances of cheapneſs may be to perſons of ſmall incomes fothating 
more than mere phyſical treaſures ; they have a moral value i in ig 
tributing to independence ee Me ANDY: eee 

Here we had an early and, as it afterwards appeared, a very exag- 
gerated ſpecimen of the diale& of the country. A woman talked, 
for five minutes, againſt our window, of whoſe converſation we 
could underſtand ſcarcely a word. Soon after, a boy replied to a 
queſtion, © 7 do na ken,” and © gang” was prefetitly the common 
word for go; ſymptoms of nearneſs to a country, which we did not 
approach, without delighting to enumerate the Ait of genius 
and worth, that adorn it. 

Leaving Kirby-Lonſdale by the Kendal road, we mounted a fteep 
hill, and, looking back from its ſummit upon the whole vale of 
Lonſdale, perceived ourſelves to be in the mid-way between beauty 
and deſolation, ſo enchanting was the retroſpedt and ſo wie and 
dreary the proſpect. From the neighbourhood of Caton to Kirby 
the ride was ſuperior, for elegant beauty, to any we had paſſed; this 
from Kirby to Kendal is of a character diſtincxly oppoſite. Aſter 
tofing ſight of the vale, the road lies, for nearly the whole diſtanee, 
over moors and perpetually ſucceeding hills, thinly covered' with 
dark purple heath flowers, of which the moſt diſtant ſeemed black. 
The drearineſs of the ſcene was increaſed by a heavy Fain and by 
3 D "the 


the ſlowneſs of our progreſs, joſtling amongſt coal carts, for ten 
miles of rugged ground. The views over the Weſtmoreland moun- 
tains were, however, not entirely obſcured ; their vaſt ridges were 
viſible in the horizon to the north and weſt, line over line, fre- 
quently in five or ſix ranges. Sometimes the interſecting moun- 
tains opened to others beyond, that fell in deep and abrupt preci- 
pices, their profiles drawing towards a point below and ſeeming to 
ſink in a bottomleſs abyſs. | 

On our way over theſe wilds, parts of which are called Endmoor 
and Cowbrows, we overtook only long trains of coal carts, and, after 
ten miles of bleak mountain road, began to deſire a temporary 
home, ſomewhat ſooner than we perceived Kendal, white-ſmoking 
in the dark vale. As we approached, the outlines of its ruinous 
caſtle were juſt diſtinguiſhable through the gloom, ſcattered in 


maſſes. over the top of a ſmall round hill, on the right. At the 


entrance of the town, the river Kent daſhed in foam down a welr ; 
beyond it, on a green ſlope, the gothic tower of the church was 
half hid by a cluſter of dark trees; gray fells glimmered in the 
diſtance. | | 

We were lodged at another excellent inn, and, the next morn- 
ing, walked over the town, which has an air of trade mingled with 
that of antiquity. Its hiſtory has been given in other places, and we 
are not able to diſcuſs the doubt, whether it was the Roman Broca- 
nonacio, or not. The manufacture of cloth, which our ſtatute books 


2 teſtify 
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teſtify to have exiſted as early as the reign, in which Fall i is 


made to allude to it, appears to be till in vigour, for the town is 
ſurrounded, towards the river, with dying grounds, We ſaw, how- 
ever, no ſhades of © Kendal green,” or, indeed, any but bright 
ſcarlet. 
The church is remarkable' for three chapels, memorials of the an- 
tient dignity of three neighbouring families, the Bellinghams, Strick- 
lands and Parrs. Theſe are incloſures, on each ſide of the altar, 
_ differing from pews chiefly in being large enough to contain tombs. 
Mr, Gray noticed them minutely in the year 1769. They were 
then probably entire ; but the wainſcot or railing, which divided the 
chapel of the Parrs from the aifle, is now gone, Of two ſtone 
tombs in it one is incloſed with modern railing, and there are many 
remnants of painted arms on the adjoining windows. The chapel 
of the Stricklands, which is between this and the altar, is ſeparated 


from the church aiſle by a ſolid wainſcot, to the height of four feet, | 
and after that by a wooden railing with broken fillagree ornaments. 


That of the Bellinghams contains an antient tomb, of which the 
braſs plates, that bore inſcriptions and arms, are now gone, but ſome 


traces of the latter remain in plaiſtered ſtone at the ſide. Over it, 


are the fragments of an helmet, and, in the roof, thoſe of armorial 
bearings, carved in wood. On a pillar, near this, is an inſerip- 5 


tion, almoſt obliterated, in which the following words may yet be 
traced: N 


3D 2 8 « Dame 
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% Dame Thomaſim Thoraburgh + 
Wiffe of Sir William Thornburgh Knyght 
Daughter of Sir Robert Bellingham 
Gentle Knyght : the ellventhe of Auguſt 
On thouſand fyue hundreth eightie too.” 


The Saxon has been ſo ſtrongly engrafted on our language, that, 


in reading old inſcriptions, eſpecially thoſe, which are hkely to have 
been ſpelt, according to the pronunciation, one is frequently re- 
minded by antient Engliſh words of the modern German ſynonyms, 
A German of the preſent day would ſay for eleven, eilf, pronounced 
long like eilve, and for five, funf, pronounced like fuynf. 

Over the chief ſeat in the old pew of the Bellinghams is a braſs 
plate, engraved with the figure of a man in armour, and, on each 
ſide of it, a braſs eſcutcheon, of which that on the right has a motto 
thus ſpelled Hint. y L'eſt, Under the figure is the — a | 
tion, alſo cut in braſs : 


Heer lyeth the bodye of Alan Bellingham eſquier 

who maryed Catheryan daughter of Anthonye 
Ducket eſquier by whom he had no children 

after whoſe deceaſe he maryed Dorothie daughter 

of Thomas Sanford eſquier of whom he had 

ſonnes & eight daughters, of which five ſonnes & 7 

daughters with the ſaid Dorothie ar yeat lyving, he 

was threſcore and one yares of age & dyed y* 7 of Maye 
Ao dni 1577. 


The correctneſs of inſerting the unpronounced conſonants in 
the words Eight and Daughters, notwithſtanding the varieties of the 


of the Saxon mode of ſpelling, with great abundance and even waſte 
of letters; a mode, which is ſo incorporated with our language, that 
thoſe, who are for diſpenſing with it in ſome inſtances, as in the 
final k in © publick” and other words, ſhould conſider what a general 
change they have to effect, or what partial incongruities they muſt 
ſubmit to. 


principal ſtreet, and bears on one of its brows a. teſtimony to the 
independence of the inhabitants, an obeliſk dedicated to liberty and to 
the memory of the Revolution in 1688. At a time, when the memory 
of that revolution is reviled, and the praiſes of liberty itſelf endea- 
voured to be ſuppreſſed by the artifice of imputing to it the crimes 
of anarchy, it was impoſſible to omit any act of veneration to the 
bleſſings of this event. Being thus led to aſcend the hill, we had a 
view of the country, over which it preſides; a ſcene ſimple, great 
and free as the ſpirit revered amidſt it. 


FROM 
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other orthography in this inſcription, is a proof of the univerſality 


Kendal is built on the lower ſteeps of a hill, that towers over the 
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FROM KENDAL TO BAMPTON AND HAWES WATER. 


Or two roads from Kendal to Bampton one is through 
Long Sleddale, the other over Shapfell, the king of the Weſtmoreland 
mountains ; of which routes the laſt 1s the moſt intereſting for ſimple 
ſublimity, leading through the heart of the wildeſt tracts and opens 
ing to ſuch vaſt highland ſcenery as even Derbyſhire cannot ſhew, 
We left Kendal by this road, and from a very old, ruinous bridge 
had a full view of the caſtle, ſtretching its dark walls and broken 
towers round the head of a green hill, to the ſouthward of the town, 
| Theſe reliques are, however, too far ſeparated by the decay of large 
maſſes of the original edifice, and contain little that is individually 
pictureſque. — 4 
The road now lay through ſhady lanes and over undulating, but 
gradually aſcending ground, from whence were pleaſant views of 
the valley, with now and then a break in the hills, on the left, open- 
ing to a glimpſe of the diſtant fells towards Windermere, gray and 
of more pointed form than any we had yet ſeen; for hitherto the 
mountains, though of huge outline, were not ſo broken, or alpine 
in their ſummits as to ſtrike the fancy with ſurprize. After about 
three miles, a very ſteep hill ſhuts up the vale to the North, and 
from a gray rock, near the ſummit, called Stone- cragg, the proſpect 
opens over the vale of Kendal with great dignity and beauty. Its 


form 
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form from hence ſeems nearly circular; the hills ſpread round ir, and 
ſweep with eaſy lines into the bottom, green nearly to their ſummits, 
where no fantaſtic points bend over it, though rock frequently 
mingles with the heath. The caſtle, or its low green hill, looked 
well, nearly in the centre of the landſcape, with Kendal and its moun- 
tain, on the right. Far to the ſouth, were the groves of Leven's 
park, almoſt the only wood in the ſcene, and, over the heights 
beyond, blue hills bounded the horizon. On the welt, an opening 
in the near ſteeps diſcovered cluſters of huge and broken fells, while 
other breaks, on the eaſt, ſhewed long ridges ſtretching towards the 
ſouth. Nearer us and to the northward, the hills roſe dark and 
awful, crowding over and interſecting each other in long and abrupt 
lines, heath and crag their only furniture. | 

The rough knolls around us and the dark mountain above gave 
force to the verdant beauty and tranquillity of the vale below, and 
ſeemed eſpecially to ſhelter from the ſtorms of the north ſome white 
farms and cottages, ſcattered among encloſures in the hollows, Soon 
after reaching the ſummit of the mountain itſelf 


A vale appear'd below, a deep retir'd abode,” 


and we looked down on the left into Long Sleddale, a little ſcene of | 


exquiſite beauty, ſurrounded with images of greatneſs. This narrow 
vale, or glen, ſhewed a level of the brighteſt verdure, with a few cot- 


tages ſcattered. among groves, encloſed by dark fells, that roſe ſteeply, 
yet 


ä = 
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| yet gracefully, an bo , at\their ſummits, bent forward in maſſes of ſhat- 
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858 fered "Tock. An hugely poltited mountain, called Keintmoor-head, 
. ſhuts 05 this ect ſcene to the north, riſing in a ſudden precipice 


5701 ll 7 a "oy 280 heightening, by barren and gloomy ſteeps, the 


"at Aneniatü be Pehl) that glowed at its feet. Two mountains, called 


1952 


Whitefi de atid Potter fell, ſcreen the perſpective; Stone-crag is at 
the ſouthern end, fronting Keintmoor-head. The vale, ſeen beyond 
the (proben ground we were upon, formed a landſcape of, perhaps, 


1 20 1 \ 2919011 
EET, variety and grace of colouring ; the tender green of the 


lowland, the darker verdure of the woods aſcending the mountains, 
the brown rough heath above them, and the impending crags over 


all, exhibit their numerous ſhades, within a ſpace not more than two 


oh miles long, 01 T half a mile in breadth. 


From the right of our road another valley extended, whoſe cha- 
racter is that of ſimple ſublimity, unmixed with any tint of beauty. 
The vaſt, yet narrow 'petſpeAtive ſweeps in ridges of mountains, 
© huge, batren and brown, point beyond point, the higheſt of which, 
 Howpill-fell, gives its name to the whole diſtrict, in which not a 
wood, a village, ora farm appeared to cheer the long viſta, A ſhepherd 

5 boy told us the names of almoſt all the heights within the horizon, 
and we are boiry not to have written them, for the names of moun- 
tains an are ſeldom compounded of modern, or trivial denominations, 
and frequently are ſomewhat deſcriptive of their prototypes. He 
informed us alſo, that we ſhould go over eight miles of Shap-fell, 
without ſeeing a houſe ; and ſoon after, at Haw's-foot; we took 


leave 
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leave of the laſt on the road, entering then a cloſe valley, ſurrounded 
by ſtupendous mountains of heath and rock, more towering and 
abrupt than thoſe, that had appeared in moorlands on the other ſide of 
Kendal. A ſtream, rolling in its rocky channel, and croſſing the road 


under a rude bridge, was all that broke the ſolitary ſilence, or gave 
animation to the view, except tho flocks, chat hung upon the preci- 
pices, and which, at that height, were ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from 
the grey round ſtones, thickly ſtarting out from the heathy ſteeps. 
The Highlands of Scotland could ſcarcely have offered to Oss Ax 
more images of ſimple greatneſs, or more circumſtances for melan- 
choly inſpiration; Dark glens and fells, the moſſy ſtone, the lonely 
blaſt, deſcending on the valley, the roar of diſtant torrents every 
where occurred; and to the bard the“ ſong of ſpirits” would have 
ſwelled with theſe ſounds, and their fleeting forms have appeared in 
the clouds, that frequently floated along the mountain tops, 

The road, now aſcending Shap-fell, alternately climbed the ſteeps 
and ſunk among the hollows of this ſovereign mountain, which gives 
its name to all the ſurrounding hills; and, during an aſcent of four 
miles, we watched every form and attitude of the features, which 
compoſed this vaſt ſcenery. Sometimes we looked from a precipice 
into deep vallies, varied only with ſhades of heath, with the rude 

ſummer hut of the ſhepherd, or by ſtreams accumulating into tor- 
rents and, at others, caught long proſpects over high lands as huge 


and wild as the nearer ones, which partially intercepted them. 
The flocks in this high region are ſo ſeldom diſturbed by the foot- 
3 E ſteps 
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ſteps of man, that they have not legrned to fear; him they continued 
to graze within a few feet of the carriage, or looked quietly at it, 
ſeeming to conſider theſe mountains as their own. 

Near the ſummit of the road, though not of the nil, a retroſpec- 
tive glance gave us a long view over the fells, and of a rich diſtance 


towards Lancaſter, riſing into blue hills, which admitted glimpſes of 
ſparkling ſea in the bay beyond. This gay perſpective, lighted up by 
a gleam of ſunſhine, and viewed between the brown: lines of the 
nearer, mountains, ſhewed like the miniature painting: of a landſcapes 
illuminated beyond a darkened fore- ground. 

At the point of every ſteep, as we aſcended, tlie air ſeemed to 
become thinner, and, at the northern ſummit of Shap-fell, which we 
reached after nearly two hougs? toil, the wind blew with piercing 
intenſeneſs, making it difficult to remain as long as was due to our 
admiration; of the proſpect. The ſcene of mountains, which burſk 
upon us, can be compared only to the multitudinous waves of the 
ſea. On the northern, weſtern and eaſtern ſcope of the horizon roſe 
vaſt "ridges of heights, their broken lines ſometimes appearing in 
ſeven or eight ſucceſſive ranges, though ſhewing nothing either fan- 
taſtic or peaked } in their forms. The autumnal lights, gleaming on 
their fides, or ſhadows ſweeping 3 in dark lines along them, produced 
a very ſublime effect; while ſummits more remote were often miſty 


with the ſtreaming ſhower, and others glittered in the partial rays, or 


were Ur with the mild azure of diſtance. The greater tract of 


Annette 


me interveniog hills and Shap-fell itſelf were, at this time, darkened 
: with 
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with clouds, J hile Fancy, awed” by the" $166Hhi, Aagech the ge- 
nius of Wiltaotelint ie over it and directing the ſedwling 
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A deſcent of be bi And licht us to Sfap, a ftraggling 


village, lying on the ſide of a bleak hill, feebly ſheltered by 'elamps 
of trees. Here, leaving the moorlands, we were glad to find out. 
ſelves again where © bells have knolled to church,” and in the Hñdſt 
of civilized, though ſimple life. After a ſhort reſt; at à cleamty little 
inn, we proceeded towards Bampton, a village five-milesfittherIina' 


2 . — * N * * T +”: C tr rs oe” - 
vale, to which it gives its name, and one mile from Hawfwater; the 


lake, that invited us to it. As the road advanced, the fells of this lake 
fronted ir, and, cloſing over the ſouthern rp ud of Barmpto on fl Vale, were 
the moſt intereſting objects in the view. ey were r endet 


very different from any yet ſeen; tall , rocky, Fr of more pröken at | 


pointed form, Among them was the high blue peak, called Kldſtow- 


pike; the broader ridge of Wallow-crag ; a ; x round” aud Ant loftier 


tre nog O 1 
mountain—Ikolm-moor, beyond, and, further o ot ther ranges 'of 
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peaked ſummits, that overlook Ullſwater. : 6 
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In a hollow on the left of the road, called the Vale O ag 
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are the ruins of Shap- abbey, built 3 in the rei n of Jo which 


amt Db 03 2000 I Avon 16 eat 
little now appears except a 1 with poinge win ow. itua- 


tw ; Hog. omildut % 
tion is deeply ſecluded, and the gloom of the ſurrounding mountains 


og inis if gifs Hi 
may have accorded well with monaſtic melancho y. 
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Proceeding towards Bampton we had a momentary peep into 


"bad -A Das id gains ini 20 
Hawſwater, ſunk deep among black a nd 1 * rocks, and over- 
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topped, by. t the towering fel be fore "named, Whoſe" Hümit $ were 
L / 
TOR? now in tempeſt, till the ſun, fuddenly breaking out from under 


SITE 


clouds, threw a watery gleam aſlant the broken top of Kidſtow- 


3 


pike ; and his rays, frruggling with the ſhower, produced a fine 
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effect of light, oppoled to the gloom, that vrrapt Ickolm- moor and 
other huge mountains. 

We. ſoon after looked down from the heights of Bampton upon 
its open yale, checkered with corn and meadows, among which the 
ſlender Lowther wound its way from Hawſwater to the vale of Eden, 
eroſſing that of Bampton to the north. The hills, enriched here and 
there with hanging v woods and ſeats, were cultivated nearly to their 
ſummits, except where it in the ſouth the rude heights of Hawſwater 
almoſt excluded the lake and ſhut up the valley. Immediately below 
us Bampton-grange lay along the ſkirt of the hill, and croſſed the 
Lowther, a. grey, rambling. and antient village, to which we de- 


ſcended among rough common, darkened * Plantations of en and 
between corn encloſures. 


The interruption, which incloſed waters and pathleſs mountains 
give to the intercourſe and buſineſs of ordinary life, renders the diſ- 
trict, that contains the lakes of Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland, more thiply inhabited than is due to the healthineſs 
of the.climate and, perhaps, to the richneſs of the vallies. The 


roads are always difficult from their ſteepneſs, and in winter are 


greatly obſtructed by ſnow. That over Shap-fell to Kendal was, 


ſome years ſince, entirely impaſſable, till the inhabitants of a few 


I ſcattered 
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at ens, ſubſcribe 0 
ſcattered towns. ſubſcribed thirty pounds, apd -e qo! 
enough for one horſe, hut fo de deep, ; that the ſnow was, on each. fide; 
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above the rider's head. | It is not in this age o commu nication WP 
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intelligence, that any perſon will | be cred ul dulouſly en er to ſup T6 Evo 
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inhabitants of one part of che i fland PTA bn lig 
diſtinguiſhed in their characters from 301 of 501 r Et Weed 7 51 
haps, none can immerge themſelves in this a 1 e Mes „ 110 
without being ſtruck by the ſuperior ſimplicity and a Ver che 
people. Secluded from great towns and IT Sadlipll 1 c. ſeltim 
ſplendour, their minds ſeem to at freely in the ſphere of their own?" 
affairs, without interruption from envy or triumph, 40 16 ma or 
others. They are obliging, without ſervility, and plain Vat“ 1 [ ebe 1 911 
ſo that, when, in accoſting you, they omir i the cuſtom 1. appel ellafions, ico) 
- you perceive it to be the familiarity of kindneſs, not cor d. | TY eck 5 oa 
they do not bend with meannels, or hypocriſy but memo fle 


| 991 
pendent well meaning, without obtruſiveneſt aud without! the Hope 
mos 1810 07 noms baba»: 


oee 


of more than ordinary gain. 
[ ON 1 4 50 
Their views of profit from ſtrangers are, indeed, eh mitea tha! 


we could have believed, before witneſſing | it. The fetvatts at che 
little inns confeſs themſelves by their manner of rebevitg what you 
give, to be almoſt as much ſurpriſed as pleaſed.” N bey, Who had“ 
opened four or five gates for us between/Shap and Bampton, blufhled 
when we called to him to have ſome halſpaticeþ and it frequently /- 
kappened, that perſons, who had looked at the hartefs,” bf rendered 


fome little ſervices of 1 that fort on the road: ; pled on Before / un 
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thing could be offered them, The confuſion of others, on being 
paid, induced us to ſuppoſe, at firſt, that enough had not been 
given; but we were ſoon informed, that nothing was expected. 
The inns, as here at Bampton, are frequently humble; and thoſe, 
who are diſpoſed to clamour for luxuries, as if there was a crime 
in not being able to ſupply them, may confound a ſimple people, 
and be themſelves greatly diſcontented, before they'go. But thoſe, 
who will be ſatisfied with comforts, and think the experience of inte- 
grity, carefulneſs and goodwill is itſelf a luxury, will be glad to have 
ſtopped at Bampton and at ſeveral other little villages, where there is 


ſome ſort of preparation for travellers. 


Nor i is this ſecluded ſpot without proviſion for the mind. A be- 


neficed grammar { ſchool receives the children of the inhabitants, and 


ſends, we believe, ſome to an Univerſity. Biſhop G1BSON received his 
education at it. Biſhop Law, who was born at Bampton, went 
daily acroſs one, or two of the rudeſt fells on the lake to another 
ſchool, at Martindale; an exerciſe of no rrifling fatigue, or reſo- 
lution; for among the things to be gained by ſeeing the lakes is a 
conception of the extreme wildneſs of their boundaries. You arrive 
with a notion, that you can and dare rove any where amongſt the 
mountains; ; and have only to. ſee three to have the utmoſt terror of 
loſing your way. 


The danger of wandering in theſe regions without a guide 18 


increaſed by an uncertainty, as to the titles of heights ; „ for the 


people of each village have a name for the part of a mountain neareſt 


tO 
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to themſelves, and they ſometimes, call the whole by that name. The 
| circumference of ſuch heights is alſo too vaſt, and the, flexures f too 
numerous to admit of great accuracy. Skiddaw, Saddleback and 
Helvellyn, may however, be certainly diſtinguiſhed, There are others, 
a paſſage over which would fave, perhaps, eight or ten miles out f 
twenty, but which are ſo little known, except to the ſhepherds, that 
they are very rarely croſſed by travellers. We could not truſt to any 
. perſon's knowledge of Harter-fell, beyond the head of Hayrſwate 
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Turs is a lake, of which little has been mentioned, f. per- 
haps becauſe it is inferiour in ſize. to the others, but w fiel! is lin 
guiſhed by the ſolemn grandeur of its rocks and monntains, that riſe 
in. very bold and awful characters. The water, abqut three miles 
long, and at the wideſt only half a mile over, neatly deſeribes the | 


figure 8, being narrowed 1 in the centre by the projedling Bore; ; 
and, at this ſpot, it 18 faid to. be ry fathom. deep. 11 TG OTF © (FOWL. 
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ſite beiin we > approached the fells of ee, 1 wg 
I ee Dir ; eben 
proceeded for a mile along the ſide of hills „the views over the vale. 
YET HAV 11% 
and of-the fouthern. mountains changing with almoſt every ſtep, the 
Thing 7 T0 19206 N 
lake began to open between a very lofty ridge, coyered with foreſt, 


and abrupt: fells of heath, or naked rock. Soon after, we looked 
upon 
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upon the firſt expanſe of the lake. Its eaſtern ſhore, riſing in a tre- 
mendous ridge of rocks, darkened with wood to the ſummit, appears 
to terminate in Wallow-crag, a promontory of towering height, be- 
yond which the lake winds from view. The finely broken moun- 
tains on the weſt are covered with heath, and the tops impend in 
crags and precipices ; but their aſcent from the water is leſs ſudden 
than that of the oppoſite rocks, and they are ſkirted by a narrow 
margin of vivid green, where cattle were feeding, and tufted ſhrubs 
and little groves overhung the lake and were reflected on its dark 
ſurface. Above, a very few white cottages among wood broke in 
upon the ſolitude; higher ſtill, the mountain-flocks were browſing, 


and above all, the narrow perſpeQive was cloſed by dark and mon- 


ſtrous ſummits, 
\ 


As we wound along the bank, the rocks unfolded and diſcloſed the 
ſecond expanſe, with ſcenery yet more towering and ſublime than 
the firſt, This perſpective ſeemed to be terminated by the huge 
mountain called Caſtle-ſtreet ; but, as we advanced, Harter-fell 
reared his awful front, impending over the water, and ſhut in the 
ſcene, where, amidſt rocks, and at the entrance of a glen almoſt 
choked by fragments from the heights, ſtands the chapel of Martin- 
dale, ſpoken by the country people Mardale. Among the fells of 
this dark proſpect are Lathale, Wilter-crag, Caſtle crag and Rigęin- 


dale, their bold lines appearing beyond each other as they fell into 


the upper part of the lake, and ſome of them ſhewing only maſſes of 


ſhattered rock. Kidſtow- pike is pre- eminent among the crowding 


ſummits 
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fummits beyond the eaftern thore, and the aide Frequently "ſpread 
their gloom over its point, or fall id ſhowers inte the 3 Within; 
on the weſt High-ftreet, which overlooks the Head of vil water, is 
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the moſt dignified of the p 


Leaving the green margin of the lake, we Aa to che Parſon- 
= age, a low, white building o on a Knol, meltered by t the mountain and 


a grove of ſycamores, with a ſmall garden ! in front, falling towards 


the water. From the door we had by view of the whole lake and the 


1 5 
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ſurrounding fells, which the eminence we were upon was Juſt raiſed 


enough to ſhew to advantage. Nearly oppoſite to It the bold pro- 
montory of Wallow-crag puſhed i its baſe into the lake, where a penin- 
ſula advanced to meet it, ſpread with bright verdure, en which the 


imat egonk 


hamlet of Martindale lay half concealed among a e of oak, beech 
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and ſycamore, whoſe tints contraſted with the darker one of the ſpiry 


ſpruce, or more clumped Engliſh fir, and accorded bweetly with the 
paſtoral green beneath. The ridge of precipices, that 15 pt from 
Wallow-crag ſouthward, and aw a bay for tlie upper p part of the 
lake, was deſpoiled of its foreſt ; but that, which curved en, 
was dark with dwarf-wood to the water's "brim, and; opening 
diſtantly to Bampton vale, let in a gay minlature landfcape; bright 


in {linſhitie.” Below, the lake reſlected che [bon bf the woods, 
and was ſometimes marked with long white lies, "which, we were 
told, indicated bad weather; but, except when a ſudden guſt ſwept 
he ſarface, it E n "oy image on We org as ts a dark 
mir A ee beet 
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The interior of the Parſonage was as comfortable as the ſituation 
was intereſting. A neat parlour opened from the paſſage, but it was 
newly painted, and we were ſhewn into the family room, having a 
large old-faſhioned chimney corner, with benches to receive a ſocial 
party, and forming a moſt enviable retreat from the ſtorms of the 
mountains. Here, in the winter evening, a family circle, gathering 
round a blazing pile of wood on the hearth, might defy the weather 
and the world. It was delightful to picture ſuch a party, happy in 
their home, in the ſweet affections of kindred and in honeſt indepen- 


dence, converſing, working and reading eccaſionally, while the blaſt 


was ſtruggling againſt the caſement and the ſnow pelting on the 
roof, 25 


The ſeat of a long window, overlooking the lake, offered the 
delights of other ſeaſons ; hence the luxuriance of ſummer and the 
colouring of autumn ſucceſſively ſpread their enchantments over the 
oppoſite woods, and the meadows that margined the water below; 
and a little garden of ſweets ſent up its fragrance to that of the honey- 
ſuckles, that twined round the window. Here, too, lay a ſtore of 
books, and, to inſtance that an inhabitant of this remote nook could 
not exclude an intereſt concerning the diſtant world, among them 
was a hiſtory of paſſing events. Alas! to what ſcenes, to what diſ- 
play of human paſſions and human -ſuffering did it open! How 
oppoſite to the ſimplicity, the innocence and the peace of theſe ! 

The venerable father of the manſion was engaged in his duty at 
his chapel of Martindale, but we were hoſpitably received within, 


and 
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and heard the next day how gladly he would have rendered any civi- 
lities to ſtrangers. | | | 7 

On leaving this enviable little reſidence, we purſued the ſteeps of 
the mountain behind it, and were ſoon amidſt the flocks and the 
crags, whence the look- down upon the lake and among the fells 
was ſolemn and ſurpriſing. About a quarter of a mile from the Par- 
ſonage, a torrent of ſome dignity ruſhed paſt us, foaming down a 
rocky chaſm in its way to the lake. Every where, little ſtreams of 
chryſtal clearneſs wandered ſilently among the moſs and turf, which 
half concealed their progreſs, or daſhed over the rocks ; and, acroſs 
the largeſt, ſheep-bridges of flat ſtone were thrown, to prevent the 
flocks from being carried away in attempting to paſs them in winter. 
The grey ſtones, that grew among the heath, were ſpotted with 
moſſes of fo fine a texture, that it was difficult to aſcertain whether 
they were vegetable; their tints were a delicate pea- green and prim- 
roſe, with a variety of colours, which it was not neceſlary to be a 
botaniſt to. admire, 

An hour, paſſed in aſcending, brought us to the brow of Bampton 
vale, which ſloped gently downward to the north, where it opened 
to lines of diſtant mountains, that extended far into the eaſt, The 
woods of Lowther-park capped two remote hills, and ſpread luxu- 
riantly down their ſides into. the valley; and nearer, Bampton- 
grange lay at the baſe of a mountain, crowned with fir plantations, 
over which, in a diſtant vale, we diſcovered the village of Shap and 
long ridges of the hig hland, paſſed on the preceding day. 

aa: One 
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One of the fells we had juſt croſſed is called Blanaraſa, at the ſum- 


mit of which two grey ſtones, each about four feet high, and placed 


upright, at the diſtance of nine feet from each other, remain of four, 
which are remembered to have been formerly there. The place is- 
ſtill called Four Stones; but tradition does not relate the deſign of 
the monument ; whether to limit adjoining diſtrias, or to commemo- 
rate a battle, or a hero. 

We deſcended gradually into the vale, among thickets of rough 
oaks, on the bank of a rivulet, which foamed in a deep channel 
beneath their foliage, and came to a glade ſo ſequeſtered and gloom- 
ly overſhadowed, that one almoſt expected to ſee the venerable arch 
of a ruin, peeping between the branches. It was the very ſpot, 
which the founder of a monaſtery might have choſen for his retire- 
ment, where the chantings of a choir might have mingled with the- 
ſoothing murmur of the ſtream, and monks have glided beneath the 


ſolemn trees in garments ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the ſhades 
themſelves, 

This glade, ſloping from the eye, opened under ſpreading oaks to 
a remote glimpſe of the vale, with blue hills in the diſtance ; and on 
the graſſy hillocks of the fore-ground cattle were every where 
repoling. 


We returned, about ſunſet, to Bampton, after a walk of little more 


than four miles, which had exhibited a great variety of ſcenery, beau- 


tiful, romantic and ſublime, At the entrance of the village, the Low- 
ther and a nameleſs rivulet, that runs from Hawſwater, join their 
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waters; both ſtreams were now ſunk in their beds; but in winter 
they ſometimes contend for the conqueſt and ravage of the neigh- 
bouring plains. 'The waters have then riſen to the height of five or 
ſix feet in a meadow forty yards from their ſummer channels. In an 
incloſure of this vale was fought the laſt battle, or {kirmiſh, with the 
Scots in Weſtmoreland ; and it is within the telling of the ſons of 


great-grandfathers, that the conteſt continued, till the Scots were diſ- 


covered to fire only pebbles ; the villagers had then the folly to cloſe 
with them and the ſucceſs to drive them away; but ſuch was the 
fimplicity of the times, that it was called a victory to have made one 
priſoner, Stories of this fort are not yet entirely forgotten in the 
deeply incloſed vales of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, where 
the greater part of the preſent inhabitants can refer to an anceſtry of 
ſeveral centuries, on the ſame ſpot. 

We thought Bampton, though a very ill-built village, an enviable 
ſpot ; having a clergyman, as we heard, of exemplary manners, and, 
as one of us witneſſed, of a moſt faithful earneſtneſs in addreſſing 
his congregation in the church; being but lightly removed from 
one of the lakes, that accumulates in a ſmall ſpace many of the varie- 
ties and attractions of the others; and having the adjoining lands 
diſtributed, for the moſt part, into ſmall farms, ſo that, as it is not 
thought low to be without wealth, the poor do not acquire the offen- 


five and diſreputable habits, by which they are too often tempted to 


revenge, or reſiſt the oſtentation of the rich. 
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Tur ride from Bampton to Ullſwater is very various 
and delightful, It winds for about three miles along the weſtern 
heights of this green and open vale, among embowered lanes, that 
alternately admit and exclude the paſtoral ſcenes below, and the fine 
landſcapes on the oppoſite hills, formed by the plantations and 
antient woods of Lowther-park. Theſe {ſpread over a long tract, and 
mingle in ſweet variety with the lively verdure of lawns and mea- 
dows, that {lope into the valley, and ſometimes appear in gleams 
among the dark thickets. The houſe, of white ſtone with red win- 
dow-caſes, emboſomed among the woods, has nothing in its appear- 
ance anſwerable to the ſurrounding grounds. Its ſituation and that. 
of the park are exquiſitely happy, juſt where the vale of Bampton 
opens to that of Eden, and the long mountainous ridge and peak of 
Croſs-fell, aſpiring above them all, ſtretch before the eye; with the 
town of Penrith ſhelving along the ſide of a diſtant mountain, and 
its beacon on the ſummit; the ruins of its caſtle appearing diſtinctly 
at the ſame time, crowning a low round hill. The horizon to the 
north and the eaſt is bounded by lines of mountains, range above 
range, not romantic and ſurpriſing, but multitudinous and vaſt, OF 


theſe, Croſs-fell, ſaid to be the higheſt mountain in Cumberland, 


gives its name to the whole northern ridge, which in its full extent, 


from 
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from the neighbourhood of Gillſland to that of Kirkby-Steven, is 
near ſiſty miles. This perſpective of the extenſive vale of Eden has 
grandeur and magnificence in as high a degree as that of Bampton 
has paſtoral beauty, cloſing in the gloomy ſolitudes of Hawſwater. 
The vale is finely wooded, and variegated with manſions, parks, 
meadow-land, corn, towns, villages, and all that make a diſtant land- 
ſcape rich. Among the peculiarities of it, are little mountains of 
alpine ſhape, that ſtart up like pyramids in the middle of the vale, 
ſome covered with wood, others barren and rocky. The ſcene per- 
haps only wants a river like the Rhine, or the Thames, to make it the 
very fineſt in England for union of grandeur, beauty and extent. 
Oppoſite Lowther-hall, we gave a farewell look to the pleaſant 
vale of Bampton and its ſouthern fells, as the road, winding more to 
the weſt, led us over the high lands, that ſeparate it from the vale of 
Emont, Then, aſcending through ſhady lanes and among fields 


where the oat harveſt was gathering, we had enchanting retroſpects 


of the vale of Eden, ſpreading to the eaſt, with all its chain of moun- 
tains chequered by the autumnal ſhadows. 

Soon after, the road brought us to the brows of Emont, a narrow ' 
well-wooded vale, the river, from which it takes its name, meander- 
ing through it from Ullſwater among paſtures and pleafure-grounds, 
to meet the Lowther near Brougham Caſtle, Penruh and its caſtle 


and beacon look up the vale from the north, and the aſtoniſhing 


fells of Ullſwater cloſe upon it in the ſouth ; while Delemain, the 
houſe and beautiful grounds of Mr, Haſſel, Hutton St. John, a vene- 
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able old Ane and the ſingle tower called Dacre: caſtle adorn 
the valley. 3 But "who « can pauſe to admire the elegancies of art, 
hen ſurrounded by the wonders of nature? The approach to this 
ſublime lake along che heights of Emont is exquiſitely intereſting; 
for the road, being ſhrouded by woods, allows the eye only partial 
glimples of the gigantic ſhapes, that are aſſembled in the diſtance, 
and, awakening high expectation, leaves the.imagination, thus elevated, 
10 paint the forms of things unſeen.” Thus it was, when we 
caught a firſt view of the dark broken tops of the fells, that riſe 
round Ulſwater, of ſize and ſhape moſt huge, bold, and awful ; 

overſpread with a blue myſterious tint, that ſeemed almoſt ny 
natural, though according in gloom and ſublimity with the ſevere 
features it involved. 

Further on, the mountains began to unfold themſelves ; their out- 
lines, broken, abrupt and interſecting each other in innumerable di- 
rections, ſeemed, now and then, to fall back like a multitude at ſome 
ſupreme command, and permitted an oblique glimpſe into the deep 
vales. A cloſe lane then deſcended towards Pooly-bridge, where, at 
length, the lake itſelf appeared beyond the ſpreading branches, and, 
ſoon after, the firſt reach expanded before us, with all its mountains 
tumbled round it; rocky, ruinous and vaſt, impending, yet riſing in 
wild confuſion and multiplied points behind each other. i 
This vie w of the firſt reach from the foot of Dunmallet, a pointed 


woody hill, near Pooly-bridge, is one of the fineſt on the lake, 
which here ſpreads i in a noble ſheet, near three miles long, and al- 


moſt 


i 
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moſt two miles broad, to the baſe of Thwaithill-nab, winding round 
which it diſappears, and the whole is then. believed to be ſeen. The 
character of this view is nearly that of ſimple grandeur ; the moun- 
tains, that impend over the ſhore in front, are peculiarly awful in 
their forms and attitudes; on the left, the fells ſoften ; woodlands, 
and their paſtures, colour their lower declivities, and the water is 
margined with the tendereſt verdure, oppoſed to the dark woods 
and crags above. On the right, a green conical hill ſlopes to the 
ſhore, where cattle were repoſing on the graſs, or ſipping the clear 
wave; further, riſe the bolder rocks of Thwaithill- nab, where the 
lake diſappears, and, beyond, the dark preciplces and ſummits of * 
that crown the ſecond reach. 

Winding the foot of Dunmallet, the almoſt —— hill, that 
ſhuts up this end of Ullſwater, and ſeparates it from the vale of 
Emont, we croſſed Barton bridge, where this little river, clear as 
cryſtal, iſſues from the lake, and through a cloſe paſs hurries over a 
rocky channel to the vale. Its woody ſteeps, the tufted iſtand, that 
interrupts its ſtream, and the valley beyond, form altogether a pickure 
in fine contraſt with the majeſty of Ullſwater, expanding on the 
other ſide of the bridge. | | | 

We followed the ſkirts of a ſmooth green hill, the lake, on the 


other hand, flowing ſoftly againſt the road and ſhewing every pebble 
on the beach beneath, and proceeded towards the fecond bend; but 


ſoon mounted from the ſhore among the broken knolls of Dacre-com- 
mon, whence we had various views of the firſt reach, its ſcenery appear- 
468 ing 
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8 . the. rays, \ Filling: in r gleqs upon us; water, 
gave it the fineſt ſilvery tone imaginable, ſober though ſplendid. 
Dunmallet at. the foot of the lake was a formal unpleaſing object, 
not large. enough to be grand, or wild enough to be romantic. 
The ground of the common is finely broken, and is ſcattered ſpa- 
ringly with white cottages, each pictureſquely ſhadowed by its dark 
grove ; above, riſe plantations and gray crags which lead the eye 
forward to the alpine, forms, that crown the ſecond reach, changing 
their attitudes every inſtant as they are approached. 
Ullſwater in all its windings, which give it the form of the 
letter 8, is nearly nine miles long; the width is various, ſome» 
times nearly two miles and ſeldom leſs than one; but Skelling-nab, 
aa! rock in the ſecond reach, projects ſo as to reduce it to leſs 
chan a quarter of a mile. Theſe are chiefly the reputed meaſure- 
ments, but the eye loſes its power of judging even of the breadth, 
confounded by the boldneſs of the ſhores and the grandeur of the 
Fells, that rife beyond; the proportions however are grand, for the 
Water retains its dignity, notwithſtanding the vaſtneſs of its ac- 
| companiments; a circumſtance, which Derwent-water can n ſearcely 
o be bad ba Mining the form 1 a 5 we very 3 but 
generally broad, and brought ſtrongly to remembrance ſome of the 
_ paſſes of the Rhine beyond Coblentz : though, here, the rocks, that 
. Tiſe;-over the water, are little wooded ; and, there, their ſkirts are 


3 x never 
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never margined by paſture, c Or en to fuck fairy ſummer. ſcenes of 
vivid green mingling with tlades 6f wood Kid gleamb Ur Corn, a8 
ſometimes appear Withih the reveſfes of ' theſe Wilftly. buntärrs. 
Theſe cliffs, however, do not Thew the vatiety of hu; or mitithled veins, 
that frequently ſurpriſe and delight on the Rhine, being getithally abt 
and pray, and the varleties in their complexion, when there att #hy, 
purely aerlal; but they are vaſt and broken; tiſe immedintety from 
the ſtream, and often ſfioot their maſſes over it; while che epPArfe 
of water below accords with the dignity of that nver iti many f its 
reaches. Onee too, thete were otlier points of fefemblanec, itt che 
ruins of monaſteries and convents, which ,thiongh teafon rejblces that 
they no longer exiſt, the eye may be alloweE'to' rettet. Or theſe, 
all which now remains on record is, that A focicty bf Befledictile 
monks was founded on the ſummit of Diitinidtlet, anda hunnery bf 
the ſame order on a point behi nd Sowlby- ft; trices of theſe filins, 
it ts Nad, may fl be fen. n 810; ep 6. At 
Thus grandeur and immenſity are the chlaracteriſtics of the” left 
ſhore of the ſecond reach ; the right extivits romantic Wildneft In 
the rough ground of Dacre· common and the erüggy Heighits above, 
and, further on, the ſweeteſt forms of repbfitig beauty, in the grafſy 
| Hilfbcks' and undulating” copſes of GWH u- park, fringing" che 
water, ſometimes over little rocky eminences, that project into the 
(tream, and, at otfiers, in ſhelving bays, where the lake, tranfßarent 
as cryſtal, breaks upon the pebbly bank, and laves tie Leal that 
winds there, Adove theſe paſtoral and fylvan landſcùpes, riſe bibken 
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Precipices, STARR th n thoſe of. the, oppoſite ſhore, with . 
paſtures purſ ſuing t. the crags to A conſiderable height, ſpeckled with: 


cattle, which are exquiſitely picureſque, 28. they graze upon the 


11 1 J 


knolls and among. t the ald trees, that adorn | this finely. GRO 
park. „ vun eds 22quit 190 | 36 
Leaving t the hamlet of Waterwillock at Gonna rang on | the left | 
and paſſing the ſeat of Mr. Robinſon, ſequeſtered in the gloom of 
beech and ſycamores, there are fine views over the ſecond reach, as 
the road deſcends the common towards Gowbarrow. Among the 
boldeſt fells, that breaſt the lake on the left ſhore, are Holling+fell. 
and Swarth-fell, now. no longer boaſting any part of the foreſt of. 
Martindale, but ſhewing huge walls of naked rock, and ſcars, which 
many torrents have inflicted. One channel only i in this dry ſeaſon: 
retained its ſhining ſtream; the chaſm was dreadful, parting: the, 
mountain from the ſummit to the baſe; and its waters in winter, 
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leaping i in foam from precipice to precipice, muſt be infinitely ſub- 
lime ; not, however, even then from their * but from the length 
and precipitancy of their deſcent. . A 28: Hs; ala 

The perspective as the road, deſcends into Da any is 
perhaps t the very fineſt on the lake. The ſcenery of the firſt reach is 
almoſt tame when, compared with this, and it is difficult to ſax 
where it can be equalled for Alpine ſublimity,  and,, for, effeQing; 


wonder and * elevation. The lake, after expanding at a diſ- 


1 tance to great, breadth, once more loſes itſelf beyond the eng rm. 


pile of rock called Place-fell, oppolite to which the ſhare, lerming to, 
4 cloſe 
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cloſe upon all further progreſs, is bounded by two promo orfes cover. 
: 00,6 DLLCRET ar) 100 
ed with woods, chat OO cel? MKuriant foliage 1 the w ter ys e. 3 206 
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The ſhattered maſs of gray rock, Called Yew-cra r N > riles- immed diate! Wo * 


JO bas all 


over theſe, and, beyond, a glen pers to a chaos © of mountains _ 
ſolemn in their aſpect, and ſingular in their thapes, than 17 5 which 


have appeared, point crowding over point ! in. lofiy ion, 3 5 
theſe i is Stone-croſs-pike and huge Helvellya, ti der Sw” leg Pur 
though this retains its pre- eminence, its dignity 1 18 loſt in the 222 k 
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alps around and below it. A fearful gloom involved t then 3 * the e 
dows of a ſtormy ſky upon mountains of dark rock a nd hez th. AL 


WOOD f 1 DIE 
this is ſeen over the woody fore-ground of the park, wi hich, ſoon, N 
ON W900 TUO . ws re, 4 
ſhrouding us in its bowery lanes, allowed the eye and the to 
5 Ait ved E305 7755 \ 73 
repoſe, while venturing tawards new form and mblages 8 
rg i Zain 8 28 8 of. ; 
ſublimity.. 1 2 | 
1020Ut 9g COTE into | 
Meantime, the green ſhade, under which we paſſed, where the 
910 (8074 t 1418 
ſultry low of cattle, and the ſound of fireams hurrying from the . 
JON ; dan 
heights through the copſes of Gowbarrow to the lake 8 ow,, werg 
oh 11907 40, vans. Þ * _ 51¹¹ 
all that broke the ſtillneſs; theſe, with gleamings of t dene , clole 


on the left, between the foliage, and which was ever Fa its b hue, 


ſometimes aſſuming the ſoft purple of a pigeon's 1 Us ile 18 Mt * 
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ſilvery tint of ſunſhine—theſe circumſtances of 1 imagery were in 
ſoothing and beautiful ates win he gigatttic viſions we 84 bad 
loſt. . | 101364219 1419971 Di: hn 
Ihe road ſtill purſting this border of the lake, t the Gopfes opened? 18 
to partial vie ws of the bold rocks, that form the oppoſite ſhore, altar” 
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Many a vid receſs. and ſolemn, glen appeared and vaniſhed. among 


them, ſame ſhewing only broken fells, the ſides of others ſhaggy 


with foreſts, and nearly all lined, at their baſes, with narrow paſtures 
of the, moſt. exquiſite verdure. Thus deſcending upon a ſucceſſion 
of ſweeping bays, where the ſhades parted, and admitted the lake, 
that flowed even with us, and again retreating from it over gentle 


eminences, where it glittered only between the leaves; eroſſing the 
rude bridges of ſeveral becks, rapid, clear and foaming among dark 
ſtones, and receiving à green tint from the cloſely ſhadowing trees, 


but neither precipitous enough in their deſcent, nor ample enough in 


their courſe, to increaſe the dignity of the ſcene, we came, after paſſ- 


ing neatly three miles through the park, to Lyulph's Tower. This 
manſion, a ſquare, gray edifice, with turreted corners, battlements 
and windows in the Gothic ſtyle, has been built by the preſent Duke 
of Norfolk in'one of the fineſt ſituations of a park, abounding with 
views of the grand and the ſublime. It ſtands on a green eminence, 
a little removed from the water, backed with wood and with paſtures 
riſing abruptly beyond, to the cliffs and crags that crown them. In 
front, the ground falls finely to the lake's edge, broken, yet gentle, 


and ſeattered over with old trees, and darkened with copſes, which 
mingle in fine variety of tints with the light verdure of the turf 


beneath. Herds of deer, wandering over the knolls, and cattle, 2 1 


ling! in the ſhade, completed this ſweet landſcape. 
The lake is hence ſeen to make one of its boldeſt expanſes, as It 
fereeps round Place fell, and flows into the third and laſt bend of this 
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wotiderfal vile” Lyulph's Tower looks up this reach to the fot Ait 
to che caſt traces all the fells and carving banks of Golwbirrow that 
bind the ſecond; while, to the weſt; a dark glen opens te à glimpfe 
of che folemn alps round Helvellyn; and all theſe objects are Tech 
over the mill] beauty of the park. to 91909 2480 gige to 

Paſſing ſine ſweeps of the ſhore and over bold headlands, Wè came 
oppoſite to the vaſt promontory, called Ilace-fell, that puſnes its 
craggy foot into the lake, like a lion's. claw, round which the wraters 
make a ſudden turn, and enter Patterdale, their third.and» final 
expanſe, In this reach, they loſe the form of a river; anti reſume 
that of a lake, being cloſed, at three miles diſtance, by, the ruinous 
rocks, that guard the gorge of Patterdale, backed b ai multitude, gf 
fells. The water, in this ſcope, is of | oval form, bounded. on one 
ſide by the precipices of Place-fell, Martindale-fell, and. ſeveral, others 


equally rude and awful that riſe from its edge, and ſhew no lines of 


verdure, or maſſes of wood, but retire in rocky bays, or project in 
vaſt promontories athwart it. The oppoſite ſhore is leſs ſevere and 
more romantic; the rocks are lower and richly wooded, and, often 
receding, from the water, leave room for a tract of paſture, meadow 
land and corn, to margin their ruggedneſs. At the upper end, the 


village of Patterdale, and one or two white farms, peep out from 


among trees beneath the ſcowling mountains, that cloſe the ſcene; 
pitched in a rocky nook, with corn and meadow land, ſloping gently 


in front to che lake, and, here and: there, a ſcattered grove, But this 


ſcene is viewed to more advantage from one of the two woody emi- 
| . nences, 
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nences, that overhang the lake, juſt at the point where it forms its laſt 
angle, and, like an opened compals, ſpreads its two arms before the 
eye. Theſe heights are extremely beautiful, viewed from the oppo- 
ſite ſhore, and had long charmed us at a diſtance. Approaching 


them, we croſſed another torrent, Glencoyn-beck, or Airey-force,. 


which here divides not only the eſtates of the Duke of Norfolk and 
Mr. Hodgkinſon, but the counties of Weſtmoreland and Cumber- 
land; and all the fells beyond, that encloſe the laſt bend of Ullſwater, 


are in Patterdale. Here, on the right, at the feet of awful rocks, 


was ſpread a gay autumnal ſcene, in which the peaſants were ſinging 


merrily as they gathered the oats into ſheafs ; woods, turfy hillocks, 
and, above all, tremendous crags, abruptly cloſing round the yellow 
harveſt, The figures, together with the whole landſcape, reſembled 
one of thoſe beautifully tantaltic ſcenes, which fable calls up before 
the wand of the magician. 

Entering Glencoyn woods and Ghei the boldeſt bay of the 
lake, while the water daſhed with a ſtrong ſurge upon the ſhore, we 

at length mounted a road frightful from its ſteepneſs and its crags, 
and gained one of the wooded ſummits ſo long admired. From 


hence the view of Ullſwater is the moſt extenſive and various, that 


its ſhores exhibit, comprehending its two principal reaches, and 
though not the moſt pictureſque, it is certainly the moſt grand. To 


the eaſt, extends the middle ſweep in long and equal perſpective, 


walled with barren fells on the right, and margined on the left with 
che paſtoral receſſes and bowery projections of Gowbartow park. 
The 
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The rude mountains above almoſt ſeemed to have fallen back from 
the ſhore to admit this landſeape within their hollow, boſom, and 
then, bendirig abruptly, appear, like n Adam vieyivg the 
fleeping Eve, to hang over it enamoured. | 
Lyulph's Tower is the only object ** art, ene the hamlet of 
Watermillock, ſeen in the diſtant perſpective, that appears in the 
ſecond bend of Ullfwater and this loſes much of its effect from the 
ſquare uniformity of the ſtructure, and the glating green of its 
painted window-caſes. This is the longeſt reach of the lake. A 
_ Place-fell, which divides the:two laſt. bends, and was immediately 
oppokite to. the point e were on, is of the boldeſt form. It projects 
into the water, an enormous mals of grey crag, ſcarred with dark 
hues; thence retiring a little it again bends forward in huge cliffs, f 
and finally ſtarts up into a vaſt perpendicular face of rock. As a 
ſingle object, it is wonderfully grand; | and, connected with the ſcene, 
its effect is ſublime. The lower rocks are called Silver-rays, and 


not inaptly ; for, when the ſun ſhines upon them, their variegated - 
ſides. en reſemble in er the rays ſtreaming E a2 
cloud. E eee © 67 | | t 3p! van! 
The laſt reach of Ulifwater, hich. is on hs right of this point, 
expands into an oval, and its majeſtic ſurface; is ſpotted with little 
rocky iſlets, that would adorn a leſs ſacred ſcene chere they are pret- 
tineſſes, thaf}: can qſcarcely be tolerated by: the grandeur, of its charac- 
ter. The tremendous mountains, which, ſcowtl; over the gorge of 
mer the cliffs, maſſy, broken and overlooked by a multitude 
3 H POS oy 
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of dark ſummits, with the grey walls uf Swarth and Martindale fells, 
that upheave themſelves on the eaſtern ſhore, form, altogether one f 
the. moſt grand and awful pictures on the lake; yet, admirable, and; 
impreſſive as it is, as to ſolemnity and aſtoniſhment, its effect with, 
us. was not equal to that of the more alpine ſketeh, ph on. Mont 
perſpective from the deſcent into Gowbarrow-patk. | . TO IVY 
In theſe views of Ullſwater, ſublimity and e are * pre- 
dominating characters, though beauty, often, glows upon the weſtern, 
bank. The mountains are all bold, gloomy and ſeyere., When we 
ſaw. them, the ſky. accorded well with the ſcene, being frequently 
darkened by autumnal clouds; and the equinoctial gale fwept the 
ſurface of the lake, marking its blackneſs with long white lines, and, 
beating its waves over the rocks to the foliage. of the thickets above. 
The trees, that ſhade theſe eminences, give greater force to the ſcenes, 
which they either partially exclude, or wholly admit, and become 
themſel ves fine objects, enriched as they are with the darkeſt moſs. 
From hence the ride to the village of Patterdale, at the lake's head, 
is, for the firſt part, over precipices covered with wood, whence you 


look down, on the left, upon the water, or upon paſtures ſtretching . 
to it; on the right, the rocks riſe abruptly, and often impend their 
maſſes over the road; or open to narrow dells, green, N and 
overlooked by, endleſs mountains. kg a TR; 
About half way to the village of Renee, 4 e ſpreads 
from this ſhore into the lake, where a white houſe, peeping from a 


grove, and furrounded with green encloſures, is beautifully placed. 
PROT | | | This 
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Tus HA inn; and, perhaps, the prineipab one; a to Ackendz 
tion; but, though'its Gtuation, on a ſpot which on each fide com- 
mands the Take, is very fine, it is not comparable, in point of wild- 
riefs"and fublimity, to that of the” cottage; called the King's Arts) at 
Patterdale. In the way thither, are — catches of the lake, 
between the trees on the leſt, and peeps into the gleus, that wind 
among the alps towards 'Helvellyn;''on the right. Theſe multiply 
near the head of Ullſwater, where — off as Wan 2 
like radii,” and conclude in tracklefs ſolitudes. n n OM 
It is difficult to ſpread varied pictures of ſuch ſcenes before the 
imagination. A repetition of the fame images of rock, wood and 
 witer, an the fame epithets of grand, vaſt and ſublime, which netef· 
farily occur, muſt appear tautologous, on paper, though” theit arche: 
types In nature, ever varying in outline, or arrangement, exhibit new 
viſions to the eye, and produce new ſliades of effect on the miud. It 
is difficult alſo, where theſe delightful differences have been expe- 
 rienced, to forbear dwelling on the remetibrance, arid attempting to 
_ the — nee 6ecalioh — * ſeetiery _ the 
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a wilh to preſent the picture, and a boatetöäckel, of the tthpottvitity 
of doing ſo, except by the pencil, meet and oppoſe each other. N 
Patterdale itſelf is a name ſome what familiar to recollection, flom 

the circumſtante of the chief eſtate in it having given to its poſſeſlore, 

for ſeveral centuties, the title of Kings of Patterdite.” The Hüft perlon 

ſo Uſtingiſhed was richer than bis änceſtors, al and Eier 
: 3H 2 
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income, by the mol ludicrous parſimony, 0A thouſand-porndea 

year. His ſon and ſaceefſor is an induſtrious country. gentleman, 

| am has itnproved the ſort of farming manſion, annexed to the eſtate, 
and, not affecting to 'depart much from'the-fimple manners of the 
other inhabitatits, is reſpectable enougli to be generally called by his 
own name of Mounſey, iuſtead of the title, which was probably. ſel- 
dom given't6 his anceſtors, but in ſome ſort of mocker . 

The village is very humble; as to the conditions and viewis of the 
inhabitants; and very reſpectable, as to their integrity and ſimplicity; 
and to the contentment, which is proved by tlie infrequency of emi- 
grations to other diſtricts. It ſtraggles at the feet of fells, ſomewhat 
removed from the lake and near the entrance of the wild vale of 
Glenridding. Its white church is ſeen nearly from the commence- 
ment of the laſt reach, riſing among trees, and in the church-yard are 
the ruins of an antient yew, of remarkable ſize and venerable beauty; 
its trunk, hollowed and ſilvered by age, reſembles twiſted roots; yet 
the branches, that remain above, are not of ** black, but 
flouriſh in rich verdure and flaky foliage. 

The inn is beyond the village, ſecurely ſheltered under high. crags, 
while enormous fells, cloſe on the right, open to the gorge of Patter- 
dale; and Coldrill-beck, iſſuing from it, defcends among the corn 
and meadows, to join the lake at a little diſtance. We had a happy 
evening at this cleanly cottage, where there was no want, without its 
recompenſe, from the civil offices of the people. Among the rocks, 8 
that roſe over it, is a ſtation, which has been more frequently ſelected 

e En than 
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chan any other on the lake by the painter and the loyer of the hear 
idle, as the French and Sir 1) SHU A RERY NOL DSHexpreſſively term 
hat Mr. Bunk explains in his definition of the word five. 
Below the point, on which we ſtood, a tract of corn and meadow 
land fell gently to the lake, which expanded in great majeſty beyond, 
bounded on the right by the precipices of many fells, and, on the 
left, by rocks / finely wooded, and of more broken and ſpiry outline. 
The undulating; paſtures and copſes of Gowbarrow cloſed the per- 
ſpective. Round the whole of theſe ſhores, but particularly on the 
left, roſe cluſters, of dark and pointed ſummits, aſſuming great variety 
of ſhape, amongſt which Helvellyn was ſtill pre: eminent. Imme- 
diately around us, all was vaſt and gloomy ; the fells mount ſwiftly 
and to enormous heights, leaving at their baſes only crags and 
hillock, tufted with thickets of dwarf-oak and holly, where the beau- 
tiful cattle, that adorned them; and a fem ſheep, were + picking a ſcanty 
ſupper among the heath. 16.01 | 7 


. . d 7 


From this ſpot glens open on either wy . W a eye. a0 to 
a chaos of mountains. The profile of one near the fore · ground on 


the right is remarkably grand, ſhelving from the ſummit in one vaſt 


ſweep of rock, with only ſome interruption of craggy points near its 
baſe, into che water. On one ſide, it unites with the fells in me 


_ -gorge of Patterdale, and, on the other, winds into a bold bay for the 
lake. Among: the highlands, ſeen over the left ſhore, is Common-fell, 


a large heathy mountain, which appeared to face us. Somewhat 
nearer, is a lower one, called Slenridding, and aboye it the Nab. 


Graſſdale 
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Graſſdale has Glenxidding and the Nab on one ſide towards the 
water, and Birks-fell and St. Sunday's-crag over that, on the other. 
The points, that riſe above the Nab, are Stridon- edge, then Cove's 
head, and, over all, the precipices of dark eee now popping 
only at intervals among the cloudſlses. 714. 
Not only every fell of this wild region has a name, but 'almoſt 
every crag of every fell, ſo that ſhepherds fitting at the fire-ſide can 
direct each other to the exact ſpot among the mg ih where a a 
ſtray ſheep has been ſeen. ols fir mollod ol qo! 
Among the rocks on the right ſhore, is diate ging ſhaded 
with a foreſt, from which it received its name, and which ſpreading 
to a vaſt extent over the hills and vallies beyond, even as far as Hawſ- 
water, darkened the front of Swarth-fell and ſeveral others, that 
impend over the firſt and ſecond reach of Ullſwater. Of the moun- 
tains, which tower above the glen of Patterdale, the higheſt are Har- 
ter's-fell, Kidſtow-pike, and the ridge, called the High- ſtreet; a 
name, which reminded us of the German denomination, Berg ſtraſſe. 


The effect of a ſtormy evening upon the ſcenery was ſolemn. 


Clouds ſmoked along the fells, veiling them for a moment, and paſſing 


on to other ſummits; or ſometimes they involved the lower ſteeps, 


leaving the tops unobſcured and reſembling iſlands in a diſtant 


ocean. The lake was dark and tempeſtuous, daſhing the rocks with 
a ſtrong foam. It was a ſcene worthy of the ſublimity of Oſſian, 
and brought to recollection ſome touches of his gloomy pencil. 
* When the ſtorms of the mountains come, when the north lifts the 


waves on high, I fit by the ſounding ſhore, &c.“ 
| A large 
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A large hawk, failing proudly in the air, and wheeling arabng the 
ſtormy clouds, fuperior to the ſhoek of the guſt, was the only ani- 
mated object in the upward proſpect. We were told, that the eagles ' 
had forſaken their aeries in this neighbourhood: and in Bortowdale, 
and are fled to the iſle of Man; but one had been ſeri in Partors 
dale, the day before, which; not being at its full REP could not 
have arrived from a great diſtance. 1 0 os 109 
We returned to our low-roofed badlcation; where, as the . 
ſwept in hollow guſts along the mountains and ſtrove againſt dur 
caſements, the crackling blaze of a wood fire lighted up the cheer- 
fulneſs, which, ſo long fince as JIuvenal's time; has been allowed to 
ariſe from the contraſt of eafe againſt difficulty. Suave e 
turbuntibus equora ventis; and, however we DR exclaim, re 
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* next morning, we na from Ulifyater, along 
the vile: of Emont, ſo ſweetly adorned by the woods and lawns w f 
Dalemain, the ſeat of Mr. Haſſel, whoſe manſion is ſeen in the bot» 
tom. One of the moſt magnificent - proſpeQs in the country / is 
when this vale opens to that of Eden: The mountainous range of 
Croſs-fell fronted us, and its appearance, this day, was very ſtriking, 
for the effect of autumnal light and ſhade. The upper range, bright 
in funſhine, appeared to riſe, like light clouds above the lower, 
which was involved in dark ſhadow, ſo that it was a conſiderable 
time before the eye could detect the inuten The _— of this 
was inexpreſſibly intereſting. | : 


Within view! of Emont bridge, which divides the 1 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, is that memorial of antient times, ſo 
often deſcribed under the name of Arthur's Round Table; a green 
circular ſpot of forty paces diameter, incloſed by. a dry ditch, and, 
beyond this, by a bank; each in ſufficient preſervation to ſhew 
exactly what has been its form. In the midſt of the larger circle 
is another of only ſeven paces diameter, We have no. means/of 

adding to, or even of corroborating any of the well known conjec- 
rures, concerning the uſe of this rude and certainly very antient 
monument. "Fn not qualified to propoſe deciſions in this reſpect 


* | | may, 
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may, however, ſuffer themſelves to believe, that the bank without 5 
the ditch and the encloſure within it were Places for different claſſes 
of perſons, intereſted as parties, or ſpectators, in ſome tranſactions, 
paſſing within the inner circle ; and that theſe, whether religious, 
civil, or military eeremoniet were rendered diftin& and conſpicuous, 
for the purpoſe of impreſſing them upon the memory of the ſpecta- 
tors, at a time when memory and tradition were the only preſerva- 
tives of hiſtory. ; | | | 
Paſſing a bridge, under which the Lowther, from winding and 
romantic banks, enters the vale of Eden, we aſcended between the 
groves of Bird's Neſt, or, as it is now called, Brougham Hall ; A 
white manſion, with battlements and gothic windows, having for- 
merly a bird painted on the front. It is perched among woods, 
on the brow of a ſteep, but not lofty hill, and commands enchant- 
ing proſpects over the vale. The winding Emont; the ruins of 
Brougham Caſtle on a green knoll of Whinfield park, ſurrounded 
with old groves; far beyond this, the highlands of Croſs-fell; to the 
north, Carleton-hall, the handſome- modern manſion of Mr, Wal- 


lace, amidſt lawns of incomparable verdure and luxuriant woods 
falling from the heights ; further ſtill, the mountain, town and bea- 
con of Penrith ; theſe are the principal features of the rich landſcape, 
ſpread before the eye from the ſummit of the hill, at Bird's Neſt, 

As we deſcended to Brougham Caflle, about a mile further, its 
ruined maſſes of pale red ſtone, tufted with ſhrubs and plants, ap- 
peared between groves of fir, beach, oak and aſh, amidſt the broken 

31 ground 
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ground of Whinfield park, a quarter of a mile through which 

brought us to the ruin itſelf, It was guarded by a ſturdy maſtiff, 
worthy the office of porter to ſuch a place, and a good effigy of thb 
Sir Porter of a former age. Brougham Caſtle, venerable for its well- 
certified antiquity and for the hoary maſſes it now exhibits, is render- 
ed more intereſting by having been occaſionally the reſidence of the 
humane and generous Sir Philip Sydney ; who had only to look from 
the windows of this once noble edifice to ſee his own © Arcadia" 
ſpreading on every ſide. The landſcape probably awakened his 


imagination, for it was during a viſit here, that the greateſt part of 
that work was written. 


This edifice, once amongſt the ſtrongeſt and moſt important of the 
border fortreſſes, is ſuppoſed to have been founded by the Romans; 
but the firſt hiſtorical record concerning it is dated in the time of 
William the Conqueror, who granted it to his ne hew, Hugh de Al- 
binois. His ſucceſſors held it, till 1170, when Hugh de Morville, one 
of the murderers of Thomas a Becket, forfeited it by his crime. 
Brougham was afterwards granted by King John to a grandſon of 
Hugh, Robert de Vipont, whoſe grandſon again forfeited the eſtate, 
which was, however, reſtored to his daughters, one of whom marry- 
ing a De Clifford, it remained in this family, till a daughter of the 
celebrated Counteſs of Pembroke gave it by marriage to that of the 
Tuftons, Earls of Thanet, in which it now remains. 

This caſtle has been thrice nearly demoliſhed ; firſt by neglect, 
during the minority of Roger de Vipont, after which it was ſuffi- 
| 5 ciently 
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ciently reſtored to receive Jones the Firſt, on his return from Scotland, 
in 1617 ; ſecondly, in the civil wars of Charles the Firſt's time; and 
thirdly, in 1728, when great part of the edifice was deliberately taken 
down, and the materials ſold for one hundred pounds. Some of the 
walls ſull remaining are twelve feet thick, and the places are viſible, 
in which the maſſy gates were held to them by hinges and bolts of 
uncommon ſize. A fuller proof of the many ſacrifices of comfort 
and convenience, by which the higheſt claſſes in former ages were 
glad to purchaſe ſecurity, is very ſeldom afforded; than by the three 
detached parts ſtill left of this edifice ; but they ſhew nothing of the 
magnificence and gracefulneſs, which ſo often charm. the eye in 


gothic ruins. Inſtead of theſe, they exhibit ſymptoms of the cruel- 
ties, by which their firſt lords revenged upon others the wretched» 
neſs of the continual ſuſpicion felt by themſelves. Dungeons, ſecret 
| paſlages and heavy iron rings remain to hint of unhappy wretches, 
who were, perhaps, reſcued only by death from theſe horrible en- 
gines of a tyrant's will. The bones probably of ſuch vidims are 
laid beneath the damp earth of tlieſe vaults. 191 {110 
A young woman from a neighbouring farm-houſe conducted us 
over broken banks, waſhed by the Emont, to what had been the 
grand entrance of the caſtle; a venerable gothic gateway, dark and 
of great depth, paſſing under a ſquare tower, finely ſhadowed by 
old elms. Above, are a croſs- loop and two tier of ſmall pointed 
windows; no battlements appear at the top; but four rows of cor- 
bells, which probably once ſupported them, now prop ſome tufts of 
antient thorn, that have roots in their fracture. 
312 As 
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As we paſſed under this long gateway, we looked into what 18 
ſtill called the Keep, a ſmall vaulted room, receiving light only from 
loops in the outward wall. Near a large fire-place, yet entire, is a 
trap door leading to the dungeon below ; and, in an oppoſite corner, 
a door-caſe to narrow ſtairs, that wind up the turret, where too, as 
well as in the vault, priſoners were probably ſecured. One almoſt 
ſaw the ſurly keeper deſcending through this door-caſe, and heard 
him rattle the keys of the chambers above, liſtening with indiffer- 
ence to the clank of chains and to the echo of that groan below, 
| which ſeemed to rend the heart it burſt from. 

This gloomy gateway, which had once ſounded with the trum- 
pets and horſes of James the Firſt, when he viſited the Earl of Cum- 
berland, this gateway, now ſerving only to ſhelter cattle from the 
ſtorm, opens, at length, to a graſſy knoll, with bold maſſes of the 
ruin ſcattered round it and a few old aſh trees, waving in the area, 
Through a fractured arch in the rampart ſome features in the ſcenery 
without appear to advantage; the Emont falling over a weir at ſome 
diſtance, with fulling-mills on the bank above ; beyond, the paſtured 
flopes and woodlands of Carleton park, and Croſs-fell ſweeping the 
back-ground. 

Of the three ruinous parts, that now remain of the edifice, one 
large ſquare maſs, near the tower and gateway, appears to have con- 
tained the principal apartments; the walls are of great height, and, 
though roofleſs, nearly entire. We entered what ſeemed to have 
been the great hall, now choaked with rubbiſh and weeds. Tt 
Was intereſting to look upwards through the void, and trace by the 


many 
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many window-caſes, that appeared at different heights.in the walls, 
ſomewhat of the plan of apartments, whoſe floors and ceilings had 
long ſince vaniſhed ; majeſtic reliques, which ſhewed, that here, as 
well as at Hardwick, the chief rooms had been in the ſecond ſtory, 
Door-caſes, that had opened to rooms without this building, with 
remains of paſſages within the walls, were frequently ſeen, and, here 


and there, in a corner at a vaſt height, fragments of a winding, ſtair- 


caſe, appearing beyond the arch of a flender door-way,  _ 

We were tempted to enter a ruinous paſſage below, formed | in the 
great thickneſs of the walls; but it was ſoon loſt in darkneſs, and 
we were. told that no perſon had ventured to explore the end of this, 
or of many ſimilar paſſages among the ruins, now the dens of ſer- 
pents and other venomous reptiles, It was probably a ſecret way to 
the great dungeon, which may ſtill be ſeen, underneath the hall; 
for the roof remains, though what was called the Sweating Pillar, 
from the dew, that was owing to its damp ſituation and its ſecluſion 
from outward air, no longer ſupports it. Large iron rings, faſtened 
to the carved heads of animals, are ſtill ſhewn in the walls of this 
dungeon. Not a ſingle loop-hole was left by the contriver of this 
hideous vault for the refreſhment of priſoners ; yet were they 
inſulted by ſome diſplay of gothic elegance, for the pillar already 
mentioned, ſupporting the centre of the roof,- ſpread from thence 
into eight branches, which deſcended the walls, and terminated at 
the floor in the heads, holding the iron rings. 

The ſecond maſs of the ruin, which, though at a conſiderable 


diſtance 


f 
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diſtance from the main building, was formerly connected with it, 
ſhews the walls of many ſmall chambers, with reliques of the paſo 
fages and ſtairs, that led to them, But, perhaps, the only pictureſque 
feature of the caſtle i 1s the third detachment ; a ſmall tower finely hat. 
tered, having near its top a flouriſhing aſh, growing from the ſolid 
walls, and overlooking what was once the moat. We mounteda perilous 


ſtair· caſe, of which many ſteps were gone, and others trembled to the 
preſſure; then gained a turret, of which two ſides were alſo fallen, 
and, at length, aſcended to the whole magnificence and gaht; of 
the proſpect. 

To the eaſt, ſpread . all the rich vale of Eden, ge by 
the Stainmore hills and other highlands of Yorkſhire ; to the north- 
eaſt, the mountains of Croſs. fell bounded the long, landſcape. The 
nearer grounds were Whipfield- park, broken, towards the Emont, 


into ſhrubby ſteeps, where the deep red of the ſoil mingled with the 


verdure of foliage; part of Sir Michael le Fleming's woods round- 
ing a hill on the oppoſite bank, and, beyond, a wide extent of low 
land. To the ſouth, ſwelled the upland boundaries of Bampton- 
vale, with Lowther- woods, ſhading the paſtures and diſtantly crowned 
by the fells of Hawſwater ; more to the weſt, Bird's Neſt, boſomed 


57 


high in tufted trees;“ at its foot, Lowther- bridge, and, a little fur- 
ther, the neat hamlet and bridge of Emont. In the low lands, till 
nearer, the Lowther and Emont united, the latter flowing in ſhining 


circles among the woods and deep-green meadows of Carleton-park. 


Beyond, at a vaſt diſtance to the weſt and north, roſe all the alps of 


all 
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all the lakes! an horizon ſcarcely to be equalled in England, Among 
theſe broken mountains, the ſhaggy ridge of Saddleback was proudly 
pre-eminent ; but one forked top of its rival Skiddaw peeped over 
its declining fide. Helvellyn, huge and miſ-ſhapen, towered above 
the fells of Ullſwater. The ſun's rays, ſtreaming from beneath a 
line of dark clouds, that overhung the weſt, gave a tint of ſilvery 
light to all theſe alps, and reminded us of the firſt exquiſite appear- 
ance of the mountains, at Goodeſberg, which, however, in grandeur 
and elegance of outline, united with pictureſque richneſs, we have 
never ſeen equalled. N 
VE the walls around us every T4 marking their many ſtories, 
was emboſſed with luxuriant vegetation. Tufts of the hawthorn 
ſeemed to grow from the ſolid ſtone, and ſlender ſaplings of aſh 
waved over the deſerted door-caſes, where, at the transforming hour 
of twilight, the ſuperſtitious eye might miſtake them for ſpectres of 


ſome early poſſeſſor of the caſtle, reſtleſs from guilt, or of ſome ſuf- 
ferer perſevering from vengeance, 


THE 
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HE TOWN AND BEACON OF PENRITH. 


— — — 


Havixe purſued the road one mile further, for the pur- 
poſe of viſiting the tender memorial of pious affection, ſo often de- 
ſcribed under the name of Counteſs' Pillar, we returned to Emont- 
brid ge, and from thence reached Penrith, pronounced Peyrith, the 
moſt ſouthern town of Cumberland. So far off as the head of Ullſ- 
water, fourteen miles, this is talked of as an important place, and 
looked to as the ſtorehouſe of whatever is wanted more than the 
fields and lakes ſupply. Thoſe, who have lived chiefly in large 
towns, have to learn from the wants and dependencies of a people 
_ thinly ſcattered, like the inhabitants of all mountainous regions, the 
great value of any places of mutual reſort, however little diſtinguiſhed 
in the general view of a country. Penrith is ſo often mentioned in 
the neighbourhood, that the firſt appearance of it ſomewhat diſappoint- 
ed us, becauſe we had not conſidered how many ſerious reaſons thoſe, 
who talked of it, might have for their eſtimation, which ſhould yet 
not at all relate to the qualities, that render places intereſting to a 
traveller. | 

The town, conſiſting chiefly of old houſes, ſtraggles along two 
ſides of the high north road, and is built upon the fide of a mountain, 
that towers to great height above it, in ſteep and heathy knolls, 
unſhaded by a ſingle tree. Eminent, on the ſummit of this moun- 
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tain, ſtands the old, ſolitary beacon, viſible from almoſt every part * 
Penrith, which, notwithſtanding its many ſymptoms. of antiquity, is 

not deficient of neatneſs. The houſes are-chiefly white, with door 
and window cafes of the red ſtone found in the neighbourhood. 
Some of the ſmaller have over their doors dates of Ty tter end of 

nut lig Te beo Ai Poytiug- | 

the 2 teenth century. There are feveral inns, of erp that called 
Old Buchanan's was ' recommended to to us, firſt, by the recolle&isa, 
that Mr. Gray had mentiofed i it, and aſterwards b y the comfort and 


| [nTy 4 01 ks 19119697 99091) T1 DIE ,! biid 
evility we found there. 5 


ke Some traces of the Scottiſh A als pronunciation 3 appear 40 f. r 
Tfouth as Lancaſhire; : in Weſtmoreland, they become ſtronger ; a 
at Penrith, are extremely diſtin and general, ſerving for one ala 
many peaceful indications of an approach, once notified chiefly by 
preparations | for hoftility, or defence. Penrith is the moſt it 
; town in England at which the guinea notes of the Scotch bank a are in 
| circulation. The beacon, a ſort of ſquare tower, with a peaked roof 
and'o openings at the ſides, is a more perfect inſtance of the direful 
neceſſities of paſt ages, than would be expected to remain in this, 
The circumſtances are well known, which made ſuch watchfulneſs 
eſpecially proper, at Penrith ; and the other traces of watlike habits 
and precautions, whether appearing in records, or buildings, are too 
numerous to be noticed in a ſketch, which rather Oe. to 
debris what the author has ſeen, than to enumerate what has 
been diſcovered by the reſearches of others. Dr. Burn's Hiſtory 
contains many curious particulars ; ; and there are otherwiſe abundant 
Som 2h 20; lum i 9111 116+ ;K | e behalte 
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and ſatisfactory memorials, as to the ſtate of the debateable ground, 
the regulations for ſecuring paſſes or fords, and even to the public 
maintenance of ſlough dogs, which were to purſue aggreſſors with. 
hot trod, as the inhabjtants were to follow them by horn and voice. 
| | Theſe are all teſtimonies, that among the many evils, inflicted upon 

countries by war, that, which is not commonly thought of, is not 
= the leaſt; the public encouragement of a diſpoſition to violence, 

under the names of gallantry, or valour, which will not ceaſe- 
exactly when it is publicly prohibited; and the education of nume- 
| rous bodies to habits of ſupplying their wants, not by conſtant and 
uſeful labour, but by ſudden and deſtruQtive exertions of force. The 
miſtake, by which courage is releaſed from all moral eſtimation: 
of the purpoſes, for which it is exerted, and is conſidered to be 
neceſſarily and univerſally a good in itſelf, rather than a means of. 
good, or of evil, according to its application, is among the ſevereſt. 
misfortunes of mankind, Tacitus has an admirable reproof of it— 


Ubi manu agitur, modeſtia et probitas nomina ſuperioris ſunt.” 


— 


Though the ſituation of Penrich, looking up the vales of Eden and 
Emont, is remarkably pleaſant, that of the beacon above is infnkely- 
finer, commanding an horizon of at leaſt an hundred miles diameter, 
filled with an endleſs variety of beauty, greatneſs and ſublimity. The 
view extends over Cumberland, parts of Weſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, 
Vorkſhire, and a corner of Northumberland and Durham. On a 


/ 
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clear day, the Scottiſh high lands, beyond Solway Firth, may be 
diſtinguiſhed, like faint clouds, on the horizon, and the ſteeples of 
Carliſle are plainly viſible. All the intervening country, ſpeckled: 
with towns and villages, is ſpread beneath the eye, and, nearly cighty 
miles to the eaſtward, part of the Cheviot-hills are traced, a dark line, 
binding the diſtance and marking the ſeparation between earth and 
ſky. On the plains towards Carliſle, the nearer ridges of Croſs-fell 
are ſeen to commence, and thence ſtretch their barren ſteeps thirty 
miles towards the eaſt, where they diſappear among the Stainmore- 
hills and the huge moorlands of Yorkſhire, that cloſe up the long 
landſcape of the vale of Eden. Among theſe, the broken lines of 
Ingleborough ſtart above all the broader ones of the moors, and that 

mountain till proclaims itſelf ſovereign of the Yorkſhire heights. 
Southward, riſe the wonders of Weſtmoreland, Shapfells, ridge 
over ridge, the nearer pikes of Hawſwater, and then the mountains 
of Ullſwater, Helvellyn pre-eminent amongſt them, diſtinguiſhed by 
the grandeur and boldneſs of their outline, as well as the variety of 
their ſhapes; ſome hugely ſwelling, ſome aſpiring in cluſters of 
alpine points, and ſome broken into ſhaggy ridges, The ſky, weſt- 
ward from hence and far to the north, diſplays a viſion of Alps, | 
Saddleback ſpreading towards Keſwick its long ſhattered ridge, and 
one top of Skiddaw peering beyond it; but the others of this diſtrict 
are inferior in grandeur to the fells of Ullſwater, more broken into 
points, and with leſs of contraſt in their forms. Behind Saddleback, 
the ſkirts of Skiddaw ſpread themſelves, and heals low kills ſhelve 
3K 2 | into 
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into the plains of Cumberland, that extend to Whitehaven ; the only 
tevel line in the feope of this vaſt horizon. The ſcenery nearer to 
the eye exhibited cultivation in its richeſt ſtate, varied with paſtoral 
and ſylvan beauty ; landſcapes embelliſhed by the elegancies of art, 
and rendered venerable by the ruins of time. In the vale of Eden, 
Carleton-hall, flouriſhing under the hand of careful attention, and 
Bird's Neſt, tuxuriant in its ſpiry woods, oppoſed their eheerful 
beauties to the neglected walls of Brougham Caſtle, once the terror, 
and, even in ruins, the pride of the ſcene, now half-ſhrouded in its 
melancholy grove. Theſe objects were lighted up by partial gleams 
of ſunſhine, which, as they fled along the valley, gave magical effect 

to all they touched. | 
The other vales in the home proſpect were thoſe of Bampton and 
Emont; the firſt open and gentle, ſhaded by the gradual woods of 
Lowther-park ; the- laft cloſer and more romantie, withdrawing in 
many a lingering bend towards Ullſwater, where it is cloſed by the 
pyramidal Dunmallard, but not before a gleam of the lake is ſuffered 
to appear beyond the dark baſe of the hill, At the nearer end of the 
vale, and immediately under the eye, the venerable ruins of Penrith 
Caſtle creſt a round green hill. Theſe are of pale-red ſtone, and ſtand 
in detached maſſes ; but have little that is piQtureſque in their ap- 
pearance, time having fpared neither tower, or gateway, and not a 
ſingle tree giving ſhade, or force, to the ſhattered walls. The ground 
about the caſtle is broken into graſſy knolls, and only cattle wander 
over the deſolated tract. Time has alſo obſcured the name of the 
founder ;. 
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founder ; but it is known, that the main building was, repaired,; and. 
ſome addition made to it by Richard the (Third; when Duke of 
Glouceſter,” who lived here, for five years, in his office. of ſheriff of 
Cumberland, promoting the York intereſt by artful hoſpitalities, and 
endeavouring to ſtrike terror into the Lancaſtrians. Among thjge * 
ruins is a ſubterraneous paſſage, leading to a houſe in Penrith, above | | 
three hundred yards diſtant, called Dockwray Caſtle. The town lies 
detween the fortreſs and the Beacon-hill, ſpreading prettily along the. 
ſkirts of the mountain, with its many roofs of blue ſlate, among 
which the church riſes near a dark grove. Wraktlind oft it 
Penrith, from the latter end of the laſt century, till lately, when 
it was purchaſed by the Duke of Devonſhire, belonged to the family. 
of Portland, to whom it was given by William. the Third; probably 
inſtead of the manors in Wales, which it was one of William's few 
faulty deſigns to have given to his favourite companion, had not Par- 
lament remonſtrated, and informed him, that the Crown could not 
alienate the territories of the Principality. The church, a building of 
red ſtone, unuſually well diſpoſed in the interior; is a vicarage of 
ſmall endowment ; but the value of money in this part of the King- 
dom is ſo high, that the merit of independence, a merit and a hap- 
pineſs which ſhould always belong to clergymen, is attainable by the 
poſſeſſors of very moderate incomes. What is called the Giant's. 


Grave in the church yard is a narrow ſpot, incloſed, to the length of 
fourteen or fifteen feet, by rows of low ſtones, at the ſides, and, at 


the ends; by two pillars, now ſlender, but apparently worn by the 
weather 
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weather from a greater thickneſs. The height of theſe is eleven or 
twelve feet ; and all the tones, whether in the borders, at the ſides, 


or in theſe pillars, bear traces of rude carving, - which ſhew, at leaſt, 


that the monument muſt have been thought very important by thoſe 
that raiſed it, ſince the ſingularity of its ſize was not held a ſufficient 


diſtinction. We pored intently over theſe traces, though certainly 


without the hope of diſeovering any thing not known to the eminent 
antiquarians, who have confeſſed their ignorance concerning the ori- 
gin of them. 


FROM PENRITH TO KESWICK. 


Tu Grayſtock road, which we took for the firſt five or 
ſixmiles, is unintereſting, and offers nothing worthy of attention, 
before the approach to the caſtle, the ſeat of the Duke of Norfolk. 
The appearance of this from the road is good; a gray building, with 


gothic towers, ſeated in a valley among lawns and woods, that ſtretch, 


with great pomp of ſhade, to gently-riſing hills, Behind theſe, Sad- 
dleback, huge, gray and barren, riſes with all its ridgy lines; a 
grand and ſimple back-ground, giving exquiſite effect to the dark 
woods below. Such is the height of the mountain, that, though 
eight or ten miles off, it appeared, as we approached the caſtle, 
almoft to impend over it. Southward from Saddleback, a multitude 
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of pointed ſummits crowd the horizon; and it is moſt intereſting, 
after leaving Grayſtock, to obſerve their changing attitudes, as you 
advance, and the gradual diſcloſure of their larger features, Perhaps, 
a ſudden. diſplay of the ſublimeſt ſcenery, however full, imparts leſs 
amotion, than a gradually increaſing view of it; when expectation 
takes the higheſt tone, and imagination finiſhes the ſketch. 

About two miles beyond Grayſtock, the moorlands commence, 
and, as far as ſimple greatneſs conſtitutes ſublimity, this was, indeed, 
a ſublime proſpect ; leſs ſo only than that from Shapfell itſelf, where 
the mountains are not ſo varied in their forms and are plainer in their 
grandeur. We were on a vaſt plain, if plain that may be called, 
which ſwells into long undulations, ſurrounded by an amphitheatre 
of heathy mountains, that ſeem to have been ſhook by ſome grand 
convulſion of the earth, and tumbled around in all ſhapes. Not a 
tree, a hedge, and ſeldom even a ſtone wall, broke. the grandeut of 
their lines;- what was not heath was only rock and gray crags ; and 
a ſhepherd's hut, or his flocks, browſing on the ſteep ſides of the fells, . 
or in the narrow vallies, that opened diſtantly, was all that diverſified 
the vaſt ſcene. Saddleback ſpread his ſkirts weſtward along the 
plain, and then. reared himſelf in terrible and lonely majeſty, In the - 
long perſpective beyond, were the. crowding points of the fells round 
Keſwick, Borrowdale, and the vales of St. John and Leyberthwaite, 
ſtretching away-to thoſe near Graſmere. The weather was in ſolemn 
harmony with the ſcenery ; long ſhadows ſwept over the hills, fol- 
lowed by gleaming lights. Tempeſtuous guſts alone broke the 

" ſilence, 
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filence, Nor and then, the ſun's rays had a ſingular appearance; 
pouring, from under elouds, between the tops * fells into ſome deep 
vale, at a diſtance, as into a focus. | 
This is the very region, whieh the wild fancy of a poet, like Shake- 
ſpare, would people with witches, and ſhew them at their incanta- 
tions, calling ſpirits from the clouds and ſpectres from the earth. 
On the now lonely plains of this vaſt amphitheatre, the Romans 
had two camps, and their Eagle ſpread its wings over a ſcene worthy 
of its own ſoarings. The lines of theſe encampments may {till be 
traced on that part of the plain, called Hutton Moor, to the north of 
the high road ; and over its whole extent towards Keſwick a Roman 


way has been diſcovered. Funereal urns have alſo been dug up here, 
and an altar of Roman form, but with the inſcription obliterated. 
Nearer Saddleback, we perceived crags and heath mingling on 
its precipices, and its baſe broken into a little world of mountains, 
green with cultivation, White farms, each with its grove to ſhelter 
it from the deſcending guſts, corn and paſtures of the brighteſt 
verdure enlivened the ſkirts of the mountain all round, climbing to- 
wards the dark heath and crags, or ſpreading downwards into the 
vale of Threlkeld, where the ſlender Lowther ſhews his ſhining 
ſtream. ' 5 R | | | 
Leaving Hutton Moor, the road ſoon pd to aſcend the. ſkirts 
of Saddleback, and paſſed between green hillocks, where cattle ap- 
peared moſt elegantly in the mountain ſcene, under. the crags, or 
ſipping at the clear ſtream, that gvſhed from the rocks, and wound 
| to 
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to the vale below. Such cryſtal rĩvulets eroſſed our way continually, 
as we roſe upon the ſide of Saddleback, which towers abruptly on 
the right, and, on the left, ſinks as ſuddenly into the vale of Threl- 
keld, with precipices ſometimes, litile leſs than tremendous. This | 
mountain is the northern boundary; of the vale. in its whole length | if |} 
to. Keſwick, the points of-whoſe-fells cloſe the perſpective. Rocky 
heights guard it to the ſouth. The valley between is green, with- 
out wood, and, with much that is grand, has little beautiful, till 
near its concluſion; where, more fertile and ſtill more wild, it di- 
vides into three narrower vallies, two of which diſcloſe ſcenes of ſuch 
ſublime ſeverity as even our r long view of Saddleback had not pre- 
pared us to expect. (141 Marg + HET | 

The firſt of theſe is the vale- of St. John, a narrow, cultivated 
ſpot, lying in the boſom of tremendous rocks, that impend over it in 


maſſes of gray crag, and often reſemble the ruins of caſtles. Theſe 
rocks are overlooked by ſtill more awful mountains, that fall in 
abrupt lines, and cloſe up the viſta, except where they alſo are com- 
manded by the vaſt top of Helvellyn. On every ſide, are images 
of deſolation and ſtupendous greatneſs, cloſing upon à narrow line 
of paſtoral richneſs; a picture of verdant beauty, ſeen through a2 
frame of rock work. It is between the cliffs of Threlkeld- fell and 
the purple ridge of Nadale- fell, that this vale ſeems to repoſe in its 
moſt ſilent and perfect peace. N o village and ſcarcely a cottage diſ- 
turbs its retirement. The flocks, that feed at the feet of the (cliffs, 
and the ſteps of a ſhepherd, in this office of his mountain watch, 
are all, that haunt the © dark ſequeſtered nook.” 

zL The 
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The vale of Nadale runs parallel with that of St. John, from 
which it is ſeparated by the ridge of Nadale-fell, and has the ſame 
ſtyle of character, except that it is terminated by a well wooded 
mountain, Beyond this, the perſpective is overlooked by the fells, 
that terminate the vale of St. John. 


The third valley, opening from the head of Threlkeld, winds 


| along the feet of Saddleback and Skiddaw to Keſwick, the approach 


to which, with all its world of rocky ſummits, the lake being till 
ſunk below the ſight, is ſublime beyond the power of deſcription. 
Within three miles of Keſwick, Skiddaw unfolds itſelf, cloſe behind 
Saddleback ; their ſkirts unite, but the former is leſs huge and of 
very different form from the laſt ; being more pointed and ſel- 
domer broken into precipices, it darts upward with a vaſt ſweep 
into three ſpiry ſummits, two of which only are ſeen from this 
road, and ſhews ſides dark with heath and little varied with rock. 


Buch is its aſpect from the Penrith road; from other ſtations its atti- 


tude, ſhape and colouring are very different, though its alpine ter- 


minations are always viſible, 


 Threlkeld itſelf is a ſmall village, about thirteen miles from Pen= 
rith, with a very humble inn, at which thoſe, who have paſſed the 
bleak ſides of Saddleback, and thoſe, who are entering-upon them, 
may rejoice to reſt, We had been blown about, for ſome hours, in 
an open chaiſe, and hoped for more refreſhment than could be obtain- 
ed; but had the ſatisfaction, which was, indeed, general in theſe regions, 
of obſerving the good intentions, amounting almoſt to kindneſs, of the 
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— gueſts. They have nearly always ſome fare, 

Which leſs civility than theirs might reader acceptable; and the 
| hearth blazes in their clean ſanded parlours, within two minutes 

- after you enter them. Some ſort of preſerved fruit is conſtantly 
feryed after the repaſt, with cream, an nen 
no animal has died, 

It is not only from thoſe, who are to gain by ſtrangers, but from 
almoſt every perſon, accidentally accoſted by a queſtion, that this fa- 
vourable opinion will be formed, as to the kind and frank manners 
of the people. We were continually remarking, between Lancaſter 
and Keſwick, that ſevere as the winter might be in theſe diftriQs, 
from the early fymptoms of it then apparent, the conduct of the 
people would render it ſcarcely unpleaſant. to take the * Jouracy 
in the depths of December, NN 

In theſe countries, the farms are, for the moſt part, — and the 
farmers and their children work in the ſame fields with their ſer- 
vants. Their families have thus no opportunities of temporary in- 
ſight into the ſociety, and luxuries of the great, and have none of 
thoſe miſeries, which dejected vanity and multiplied wiſhes inflict 
upon the purſuers of the higher ranks. They are alſo without the 
daſeneſs, which ſuch purſuers uſually have, of becoming abject be- 
fore perſons of one claſs, that by the authority of an apparent con- 
nection with them, they may be inſolent to thoſe of another; and 
are free from the eſſential humiliation of ſhewing,''by a general and 
undiſtinguiſhing admiration of all perſons richer than themſelves, 

1 „ | that 


— — — —— — c —— » — — — 
* : 


that the original diſtinctions between virtue and vice have been 
-eraſed from their minds by the habit of comparing the high and the 
low. Fett | * 

be true conſciouſneſs of independence, which labour and an ig- 
norance of the vain appendages, falſely called luxuries, give to the 


inhabitants of theſe diſtricts, is probably the cauſe of the ſuperiority, 


perceived. by ſtrangers in their tempers and manners, over thoſe ef 
perſons, apparently better circumſtanced. They have no remem- 
brance of flights, to be revenged by inſults ; no hopes from ſervility, 
nor irritation from the deſire of | unattainable diſtinctions. Where, 
on the contrary, the encouragement of artificial wants has produced 
dependence, and mingled with the fictitious appearance of wealth 
-many of the moſt real evils of poverty, the beneyolence of the tem- 


per flies with the ſimplicity of the mind. There is, perhaps, not 


a more” odious proſpe& of human ſociety, than where an oſtenta- 
-tious, -manceuvring and corrupted peaſantry, taking thoſe, who, in- 
- duce them to crimes, for the models of their ' morality, mimic the 
' vices, to which they were not born, and attempt the coarſe cover- 
ing of cunning and inſolence for practices, which it is a ſcience and 
frequently an obje& of education. to conceal by flagitious elegancies. 
Such. perſons form in the country a bad copy of the worſt - London 


. ſociety; the vices, without the intelligence, and without the aſſuag- 
ing virtues. | 
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AFTER _— the + ay final, but neatly: furniſhed 
church of Threlkeld, the condition of which may be one teſtimony 
to the worthineſs of the neighbourhood, and riſing beyond the 
vales before deſcribed, we came to the brow of a hill, called Caſtle 
Rigg, on which, to the left of the road, are the remaitis of one of 
thoſe circular monuments, which, by general conſent, are called 
Druids' Temples. This is formed of thirty-ſeven ſtones, placed in 
a circle of about twerity-eight yards diameter, the largeſt being not 
leſs than ſeven feet and a half high, which is double the height of the 
others. At the eaſtern part of this circle, and within it, ſmaller flones 
are arranged in an oblong of about ſeven yards long, and, at the 
greateſt breadth, four yards wide. Many of thoſe round the circle 
appear to have fallen and now remain at Fake h diſtances, of which 
the greateſt is towards the north. | | e 29 
Whether our judgment was influenced by the authority of a 
Druid's choice, or that the place itſelf commanded the opinion, we 
thought this ſituation the moſt ſeverely grand of any hitherto paſſed. 
There is, perhaps, not a ſingle object in the ſcene, that interrupts 
the ſolemn tone of feeling, impreſſed by its general characters of 
profound ſolitude, greatneſs and awful wildneſs. Caſtle Rigg i is the 
central point of three vallies, that dart immediately under it from 
the eye, and whoſe mountains form part of an amphitheatre, which 
is 
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is completed by thoſe of Derwentwater, in he weſt, and by the pre- 
cipices of Skiddaw and Saddleback, cloſe on the north. The hue, 
which pervades all theſe mountains, is that of dark heath, or rock; 
they are thrown into every form and direction, that Fancy would 
ſuggeſt, and are at that diſtance, which allows all their grandeur to. 
prevail; nearer than the high lands, chat ſurround Hutton Moor, 
and further removed than the fells in the ſcenery of Ullſwater. 

To the ſouth open the rocks, that diſclofe the vale of St. John, 
whoſe verdant beauty bears no proportion to its ſublimity ; to the 
weft, are piled the ſhattered and fantaſtie points. of Derwentwater ; to 
the north, Skiddaw, with its double top, reſembling a volcano, 
the cloudy vapours aſcending. from its higheſt point, like ſmoke, 
and ſometimes rolling in wreaths down its ſides; and to the eaſt, 
the vale of Threlkeld, ſpreading green round the baſe of Saddleback, 
its vali ſide-ſkreen, opened to the moorlands, beyond which the ridge 
of Croſs- fell appeared; its dignity now diminiſhed by diſtance. This 
point then is. furrounded by the three grand rivals. of Cumberland; 
huge Helvellyn, ſpreading Saddleback. and ſpiry Skiddaw. 

Such fecluſion and ſublimity were, indeed, well ſuited. to the deep 
and wild myſteries of the Druids. Here, at moon- light, every 
Druid, ſummoned by that terrible horn, never awakened but upon. 
high occaſions, and deſcending from his mountain, or- ſecret cave, 


might aſſemble without intruſion from one ſacrilegious footſtep, and: 
celebrate a midnight feſtival. by a ſavage ſacrifice 
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- - = - = © ritesof ſuch ſtrange potency 
As, done in open day, would dim the ſun, 
Tho thron'd in noontide brightneſs” 


+4 
\CARACTACUS, 


Here, too, the Bards, 


% Rob'd in their flowing veſts of innocent PE 
Deſcend, with harps, that glitter to the moon, 
 Hymnin g immortal ſtrains. The ſpirits of air, 
Of earth, of water, nay of heav'n itſelf, 
Do liſten to their lay; and oft, tis ſaid, 
In viſible ſhapes, dance they a magic round 
To the high minſtrelſy.” 88 129 e 5 


As we deſcended the ſteep mountain to Keſwick, the romantic fells 
round the lake opened finely, but the lake itſelf was.concealed, deep ; 
in its rocky cauldron. We faw them under the laſt glow of ſun-ſet, 
the upward rays producing a miſty purple glory between the dark 
tops of Cawſey-pikes and the bending peaks of Thornthwaite fells. 

Soon after, the ſun having ſet to the vale of Keſwick, there appeared, 
beyond breaks in its weſtern mountains, the rocks of other vallies, 
Kill lighted up by a purple gleam, and receiving ſtrong rays on ſhaggy 
points, to which their receſſes gave ſoft and ſhadowy contraſt. But 
the magical effect of theſe ſunſhine rocks, oppoſed to the darkneſs of 
the nearer valley, can ſcarcely be imagined.” 
Still as we deſcended, the lake of Derwentwater was ſcreened from 


our view ; but the rich level of three miles wide, that ſpreads between 
it 
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it and:Bafſenthwaite:water in the ſame vale, lay, like a map, beneath 
us, chequered wich groves and cottages; with encloſures of corn and 
meadows, and adorned by the pretty village of Croſsthwaite, its neat. 
vrhĩte church conſpicuous among trees. The fantaſtic. fells of f Der- 5 
wentwater-bortered this repoſing landſcape, on the weſt, and, 1. the 
mighty Skiddaw roſe over it, on the "ſe concealing, the lake of 
Baſſenthwaite. E oOlk It. Avi HBS - 280 Ii Ni 40 9910] 


The hollow daſhings of we e in n channel, at, the 
foot of Skiddaw, and in one of the, mo%, wizard. little. glens that 
nature ever fancied, were heard long before. we locked, doyn its ſteep 
woody bank, and ſaw it winding away, from cloſe inacceſſible 
chaſms, to the vale of Keſwick. corn and meadows ſpread, at the top 
of the lelt bank, and ide cr of Skiddaw OS, over i on the 
_ 653063 „tam iti f f Kar m ji pie Yr, 

At length, we had a Rr of the: north, end of, Derwent 
water, and ſoon after entered Keſwick, a ſmall place of. Kone. hou oulſ; les, 
lying at the foot of Caſtle Rigg, near Skiddaw,, and about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the lake, che however, is not ſeen. from che 
town.. 


J. 


We a to view. | this celebrated lake, and 1 
walked down to. Crow-park, a green eminence. at its northern end, 
whenee it is generally allowed to appear to great advantage, . Expec- 
tation had been raiſed too. high;, Shall e own gur diſappointment? 
Frepared for ſomething more than we had already, ſeen, by what bas 


9190 


2 been ſo eloquently ſaid of it, by the view of its vaſt neighbourhood 


and 
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and the'grivideur of its approach, the lake itſelf looked/infigaificant ; 
and, however rude, or awful; its nearer rocks might have appeared, 
if ſeen une xpectedly, they were not in general ſo vaſt} or ſo boldly 
outlined, as to retain a character of ſublimity from compariſon. 
Oppoſed to the ſimple majeſty of Ulſwater, the lake of Derwent was 
ſcarcely intereſting. Something muſt, indeed, be attributed to the 
force of ſirſt impreſſions ; but, with all allowance for this, Ullſwater 
muſt ſtill retain an high pre-eminence for grandeur and ſublimity. 

Der wentwater, however, when more minutely viewed, has pecu- 
Var charms both from beauty and wildneſs, and as the emotions, 
excited by diſappointed expectation, began to ſubſide, we became 
ſenſible of them. It ſeems to be nearly of a round form, and the 
whole is ſeen at one glance, expanding within an amphitheatre of 
mountains, rocky, but not vaſt, broken into many fantaſtic-ſhapes, 


peaked, ſplintered, impending, ſometimes pyramidal, opening by 
narrow vallies to the view of rocks, that riſe immediately be- 


'yond and are again overlooked by others. The precipices ſeldom 
overſhoot the water, but are arranged at ſome diſtance, and the ſhores 
ſwell with woody eminences, or ſink into green, paſtoral margins, 
Maſſes of wood alſo frequently appear among the eliffs, feathering 


them to their ſummits, and a white cottage ſometimes peeps from 


dut their {Kirts, ſeated on the ſmooth knoll of a paſture, projecting 
to the lake, and looks ſo exquiſitely pictureſque, as to ſeem placed 
There purpoſely” to adorn it. The lake in return OP" reflects 
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the whole picture, and ſo even and brilliantly rranſlucent is its Ss 
face, that it rather heightens, than obſcures the colouring, Its mild 
boſom is ſpotted by four ſmall iſlands, of which thoſe called Lords“ 
and St. Herbert's are well wooded, and adorn the ſcene, but another 


is deformed by pgs, ſtuck over it, like figures upon a twelfth- | 


cake. 


Beyond the head of the lake, and at a direct diſtance of three or 
four miles from Crow-park, the paſs of Borrowdale opens, guarded 
by two piles of rock, the boldeſt in the ſcene, overlooked by many 
rocky points, and, beyond all, by rude mountain tops which come 


partially and in glimpſes to the view. Among the moſt ſtriking 


features of the eaſtern ſhore are the woody cliffs of Lowdore; then, 
nearer to the eye, Wallow-crags, a title uſed here as well as at Hawſ- 
water, of dark brown rock, looſely impending ; ; nearer ſtill, Caſtle- 
hill, pyramidal and richly wooded to its point, the moſt luxuriant | 
feature of the landſcape. Cawſey- pike, one of the moſt remarkable 
rocks of the weſtern ſhore, has its gp — into points as if 
with a row of corbells, 

The cultivated vale of Newland ſlopes upward from the the 
between theſe and Thornthwaite fells. Northward, beyond Crow- | 
park, riſes Skiddaw ; at its baſe commences the beautiful level, that 
ſpreads to Baſſenthwaite- water, where the rocks in the weſt fide of 


the perſpective foon begin to ſoften, and the vale becomes open 
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Such is the outline of Derwentwater, which has a much greater 
proportion of beauty, than Ullſwater, but neither its dignity, nor- or 
grandeur. Its fells, broken into ſmaller maſſes, do not ſwell, or ſtart, 
into ſuch bold lines as thoſe of Ullſwater; nor does the ſize of the 
lake accord with the general importance of the rocky, vale, in which, 
it Ties. The water is too ſmall for its accompaniments ; and its form, 
being round and ſeen entirely at once, leaves nothing for expectation 
to purſue, beyond the firetohing promontory, or fancy to transform 
within the gloom and obſcurity of the receding fell; and thus it loſes 
an ample ſource of the ſublime. The greateſt breadth from eaſt to 
weſt is not more than three miles. It is not. large enough to occupy . 
the eye, and it is not ſo hidden as to have the aſſiſtance of the ima- 
gination i in making i it appear large. The beauty of its banks Alſo, . 
coritending with the wildneſs of its rocks, gives oppoſite impreſſions, 
to the mind, and 'the force of each is, perhaps, deſtroyed by. the 
admiſſion of the other, Sublimity can. ſcarcely exiſt, without ſimpli- | 
city ; and even grandeur loſes much of its elevating effect, when 
united with a conſiderable portion of beauty; then deſcending to 
become magnificence. The effect of ſimplicity in aſſiſting that high 
tone of mind, produced by the ſublime, is demonſtrated by the 
ſcenery of Ullſwater, where very ſeldom a diſcordant object obtrudes 
over the courſe of thought, and jars upon fn ©. h091; \ 

But i it is much pleaſanter to admire than to examine, and in Der- [4 
wentwater!is abundant ſubject for admiration, though not of ſo, high, 
a character as that, which attends Ullſwater. The ſoft undulations 
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of its ſhores, the mingled wood and paſture, that paint them, che 
brilliant purity of the water, that gives back every landſcape on its 
bank, and frequently with heightened colouring, the fantaſtic wild- 
neſs of the rocks and the magnificence of the amphitheatre they 
form; theſe are circumſtances, the view of, which, excites emotions of 
ſweet, though tranquil admiration, ſoftening the mind to tenderneſs, 
rather than elevating it to ſublimity. We firſt ſaw the whole: 


beneath ſuch ſober hues as prevailed when 


Py 


the gray hooded Even,. 
Like a ſad votariſt, in Palmer's weed, 


Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phœbus' wain.“ 


The wildneſs, ſeclufion, and magical beauty of this vale, ſeem, 
indeed, to render it the very abode for Milton's. Comus, © deep 
ſkilled in all his mother's witcheries; and, while we ſurvey its 
fantaſtic features, we are almoſt tempted to. ſuppoſe, that he has 
hurled his 

1 dazzHng ſpells into the air, 1. IJ 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illuſion 
And give it falſe preſentments.“ 


Nay more, to believe: 


« All the ſage poets, taught by th' bah n 
Storied of old, in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles;“ 
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in- n-pleafing numbers Jull the ſenſe, 
1 in firect madneſs, rob it or itſelf,” * 


SKI DDA W. 
— ͤ — 8 
Ox the following morning, bs — a guide; and 
with horfes accuſtomed. to the labour, we began to aſcend this tre- 
mendous-mountain-by a way, which makes the ſummit five. miles 
from Keſwick, Paſſing through bowery lanes, luxuriant with moun- 
tain aſh, holly, and a variety of beautiful ſhrubs, to a broad, open - 
common, a road led us to the foot of Latrigg, or, as it is called by 
the country people, Skiddaw's Cub, a large round hill, covered with 
heath, turf and browſing ſheep. A narrow path now wound along 
ſteep green precipices, the beauty of which prevented what / danger 
there was from being perceived. Derwent water was concealed by 
others, that roſe above them, but that part of the vale of Keſwick, 
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which ſeparates the two lakes, and ſpreads a rich level of three miles, 

was immediately below]; Croſſthwaite- church, nearly in the cette! 
with the white vicarage, riſing among trees. More under ſhelter of 
Skiddaw, where the vale ſpreads into a ſweet retired _ 55 the 


houſe and grounds of Dr. Brownri ggg. ji h guoms 


Beyond the level, opened a glimpſe of ton 


lake, which may be called elegant, bounded, on one ſide, by well. 
wooded rocks, and, on the other, by Skiddaw. 


Soon after, we roſe above the ſteeps, which had concealed 8 
wentwater, and it appeared, with all its enamelled banks, ſunk deep 
amidſt a chaos of mountains, and ſurrounded by ranges of fells, not 
viſible from below. On the other hand, the more cheerful lake of 
Baſſenthwaite expanded at its entire length. Having gazed a while 
on this magnificent ſcene, we purſued the path, and ſoon after 
reached the brink of a chaſm, on the oppoſite ſide of which wound 
our future track; for the aſcent is here in an acutely zig-zag direc- 
tion, The horſes carefully picked their ſteps along the narrow 
precipice, and turned the angle, that led them to the oppoſite ſide. 

At length, as we aſcended, Derwentwater dwindled on the eye 
to the ſmallneſs of a pond, while the grandeur of its amphitheatre. 
was increaſed by new ranges of dark mountains, no longer indivis., 
dually great, but ſo from accumulation; a ſcenery to give ideas of the 
breaking up of a world. Other precipices ſoon hid it again, but Baſ- 
ſenthwaite continue; to ſpread immediately below us, till we turned 
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into _ "__ of Skiddawe, and were encloſed by its leere We had 
now. loſt all track even of the flocks, that were ſcattered aver theſe 
tremendous wilds. The guide conducted us by matiy curving 
among the heathy hills and hollows of the mountain; but the aſcents 
were ſuch, chat the horſes panted in the floweft walk, and it Was 
neceſſary to let them reſt every ſix or ſeven minutes. An opening 
to the ſouth, at length, ſhewed the whole plan of the narrow vales 
of St. John and of Nadale, ſeparated by the dark ridge of rocks 
called St. John's-rigg, with each its ſmall line of verdure at the bot- 
tom, and bounded by enormous gray fells, which we were, however, 
now high enough to overlook. 

A white ſpeck, on the top of St. John's rigg, was ; potted out br 
the guide to be a chapel of eaſe to Keſwick, which has no leſs than 
five ſuch, ſcattered among the fells. From this chapel, dedicated 0 
St. John, the rock and the vale have received their name, and our 
guide told us, that Nadale was frequently known by the ſame title. 


Leaving this view, the mountain ſoon again ſhut out all proſpect, 
but of its own vallies and precipices, covered with various ſhades of 
turf and moſs, and with heath, of which a dull purple Was "hs 2 pre- 
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vailing hue. Not a tree, or buſh appeared on Skiddaw, nor even a 
ub 

ſtone wall any where broke the ſimple greatneſs of fas net. Some. 


times, we looked into tremendous chaſms, where the torrent, { — 
roaring long before it was ſeen, had worked itſelf a deep e 430 4 
and fell from ledge to ledge, foaming and ſhining amidſt the dark 
rock. Theſe ſtreams are ſublime from the length and precipitaney 


of 
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of their courſe, which, hurrying the fi Ge with them into the abyſs, 
act, as it were, in ſympathy upon the nerves, and, to fave our- 
ſelves from following, we recoil from the view with involuntary 
horror. Of ſuch, however, we ifaw only two, and thoſe, by ſome 
departure from the uſual courſe up the mountain; but every where 


met guſhing ſprings, till we were within two miles of the ſummit, 
when our guide added to the rum in his bottle what he ſaid was the 
laſt water we ſhould find in our aſcent, + +++ + f 
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The air now became very thin, and the oops: Ai more e difficult 


of aſcent; but it was often delightful to look down into the green 


| hollows of the mountain, among paſtoral ſcenes, that wanted only 

ſome mixture of wood to render them enchanting. 5 
About a mite from the fummit, the way was, indeed, "ery 

fully ſublime, laying, for nearly half a mile, along the ledge of a 


precipice, that paſſed, with a fwift deſcent, for probably near a-mile, 
int glen within the heart of Skiddaw ; and not a buſh, or a hil- 


lock interrupted its vaſt length, or, by offering a midway. check. in 
the deſcent, diminiſhed the fear it infpired. The ridgy ſteeps of 


' Saddleback formed the oppoſite boundary of the glen, and, though 
really at a conſiderable diſtance, had, from the height of the two 


mountains, ſuch an appearance of nearneſs, that it almoſt ſeemed as 


ä we could ſpring to its ſide. How much too did ſimplicity in⸗ 


ereaſe the ſublime of this n in . nothing bus mountain, 


I heath” and ſky appeared. 


But our ſituation was too critical, or too bel to > permit the 
33 8 juſt 


juſt impreſſions. of fuch ſublintity: The kill roſe ſo, cloſely bes 
the precipice / an ſcarcely to allo a ledge wide ee for 2 me 
horſe. We followed the guide N, wh we. regained the 
more open wil, hid no leiſure for axdlamation, eee | 
aſcent appeatedeaſy und ſerure,and;we. were bold enough to ' Wohs = 
der, eee ee eee een the mountain had 18889 
any athtlety . dio du; alte, AW Yor Mit” ot igt Zuid 53 Pos 
; " Arlen puffing thodkinavSthe twopolac of Skidde, which a T 
neareſt to Derwentwater, we approached the third and loftieſt, and 
then perceived, that their ſteep ſides, together with the ridges, which 
connect them, were entirely eovereditiear the ſummits with a whitiſh 
| hivered fate, which threatens to ſlide down chem with every guft 
of wind. The broken ſtate of this fate makes the preſent ſummits 
e ebe dren e e tA 
| Pearance as difficult ro be acoonnted-for. 0 ae 
The ridge, on which we paſſed from the neighbourhood of . 
ſecond ſummit to the third, was narrow, and the eye reached, on 
each ſide, down the whole extent of the mountain, following, on 
the fries the 9 en inpend over the lake of Plies 


Try But — dar burt y daun from 1 
of the vaſt horizon; when we Hall gained the ſummit, were ſuch as 
we had ſcareely dared to hope for, and muſt hal Father, wem 0 
etlumetate, that to deſurl e. midi gt Sl 
We ood on a Rate "Og the enn Game; of the 
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ſky. The proſpefts below, eack of which had been aan eopfi- 
dered ſeparately as a great ſcene, were now miniature parts of the 
immenſe landſcape. To the north, lay, like a map, the vaſt tract | 
of low country, which extends between Baſſenthwaite and the Iriſh 
Channel, marked with the ſilver circles of the river Deryent, 1 
Its progreſs from che lake. Whitehaven and its white coaſt were 
diſtinctly ſeen, and Cockermouth ſeemed almoſt under the. — 
A long blackiſh, line, more to the weſt, reſembling a faintly formed 
cloud, was faid by the guide to be the Ifle of Man, who, howey weyer, 
had the honeſty to confeſs, that the mountains of Down in Ireland, 
which have been ſometimes our: viſible, me never been ſeen. by 
him in the cleareſt weather. nul roll Det 
Bounding the low country. to ho | north, 105 wide un Firth, 
with i its. indented ſhores, looked like a gray horizon, and the double 
range of Scottiſh mountains, ſeen dimly through miſt beyond, like 
Unes of dark clouds above it; The Solway appeared ſurpriſingly 
near us, though at fifty miles diſtance, and the guide ſaid, that, « on 
-a bright day, its ſhipping could plainly be diſcerned... Nearly in the 
north, the heights ſeemed to ſoften into plains, for no object was 
there viſible through the obſcurity, that had begun to draw over the 
furtheſt, diſtance ; 3 but, towards the eaſt, they appeared to ſwell 
again, and what we: were told were the Cheviot hills. dene 
feebly beyond Northumberland. * We now ſpanned, the narroweſt. 


part of England, looking from the Iriſh Channel, on ne fide, to the 
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German Ocean, on the other, which, later wat, BO YEW Ser N wat 
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, 55 0 io be diſcernible only like a miſt, 
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Were than the eunty öf Dirham, fetched the f ex 
fell, aud an indiflint multitude! of the Wellmote elahd Vork 
i wr 3 Prices. d York 
hire ; highlarids, whoſe lines diſappeareil behind . Saddl addleback, noyr: 
evidently pie en eminent 'over Skiddaw, 'ſo much ſe as. be excl 
tnarly's height beyend it, "Paſſing this mountain E urfe to 
the ſouth, * we ker, 122 ey below, the fells round Derwent: 
water, TY lake” my FRET Mill concealed Jn in their, dee} p rocky. 
- bofom, Southward ' and 4. weſtward, the whole prolpect was a $f tur- 
bulent cha6s of. dark mountains.” All individual dignity: 2 
loſt. in the immenlity of the CY and. exery variety of chargQer, 
was overpowered by that of aſtoniſhing and gloomy grandeur. 
Over the fells of Borrowdale, and far to. the ſouth, the northern 
end of Windermere appeared, like a wreath of gray. iſmoke;. that 


ert. along the mountain 8 A. More ſouthward Kill, and. . | 


We waters of the "ks. © en to the 25 Duddon ſands fi | 
15 a 19 85 ne among the f fells of High, F urneſs, Immediate] y under, | 
the eye, lay Baſſenthwaite, ſurrounded by many. ranges of monnz 
tains, inviſible from below. We overlooked all theſe dark mountains, . 


Trot! 


ald aw green cultivated vales ober the tops of | lofty fry rocks, and other . 

Leet de ure e e e me 
ro Siehe were traced in a "wind dings, and | ſeen ppiting: ehe, 
the kitls| with others, that alſo floped' ö ;op wards ds from ch the lake, 4 4 085 
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nder the lee of an heaped u up pile e of flates, 25 by the eu 
tomary contribution of one from every viſitor, we found'an 2 Ural lan 
ſheltered, whom we took te be a ſhepherd, but —— learned 
vas a farmer and, an the erte nie; rhourhood ſay, a * ftateſ- 
. man; that is; had lanck of bis on. He was a native and Rill an 
inhabitant of an adjoining vale ; but, ſo Was is the enterpriſe 
reckoned, that, though he had paſſed his life wi es of the 


F « ur 
3 J vod 


of 68 ws way, et then wound off towa wards his hy OY "Wa 


amid the wild ſcenery, his large figure wrapt in a Bt cloak and 
bis ſtep " occalionall affifted by a Fr 4 iron | pronged Pike; with 

which” ot had | pointed out n 80 wann om 
da the Alen it vis intereſting Elie eich mountsin below 
Or od  re-aſſuming 10 digni nity pro id lakes exp expan anding into pa- 
Gaul Urfiscs, the man ye 4 55 allies, that Mie zpwards from their 


margins, Ree e ir 7 aid ünts of cü boa the Cattle 
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changipg from {month patches of ſhade into Nt Or ef fp 15 
Atabout 4 mile from the top, a great, difference was poo a. | 
the climate, which became comparatively warm, 


ham of beey-mas again heard among the purple be. 
We reached Keſwick, about four o'clock, after five h % "a led i 
in this excurſion, in which the care of our guide greatly leſſened 
the notion of danger. Why ſhould: we think it trivial to attempt 
ſome ſervice towards this poor man? We have reaſon to think, that 


whoever employs, at Keſwick, a guide of the name of Doncaſter,. 
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Ix a gray autumnal moming, we ; rofl EYE ng the 


weſtera bank of Bafſenthwaite to Ouſe Bridge, vader which the river- 
if Ch & $I) " 110 III 
Derwent, after paſſing through the lake, takes | its courſe towards the 
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Sea. \ The” road on this ſide, being impaſſable by carriages, is ſel- 


dom viſited, but i it is intereſting for being oppoſed to 0 Skiddaw, which. 
riſes in new attitudes over the oppoſite bank. Beyond, the 25 ; A 


akes, the road runs high alo ng the fi 


Jeparates the two Jak | 
* ft $1385 3745tH op ) 5! of 8 
and ſometimes at the feet of tremendous fells,. Wr ch riſes 
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| with gently ſweeping ne bays, chat receive dhe lake 


country, that. ſpreads towards MWhitehaven; but the en 


merges among woods, which: allow only partial views of the oppoſite 
ſhore, inimitably beautiful with copſes, green laums and -paſtures, 


40 their full brims,, „ ys e te ll ih nude ot (bor 


From the houſe at Ouſe Bridge :the praſpess is exquiſite aip the = 
lake, which now; loſing the air of a wide river, xe · aſſumes ita true 


character, and even appears to flow into the chaſm of rocks, that 
really incloſe Derwentwater, | Skiddaw, with all the mountains 


round Borrowdale, form a magnificent amphitheatrical perſpecve 
for this noble ſheet of water; the vallies of the two lakes extending 


to one view, which is, therefore, ſuperior to any exhibited from 
 Derwentwater alone. 'The proſpect terminates” in the dark fells of 


Borrowdale, which by their ſublimity enhance the beauty and les 
gance, united to a ſurpriſing degree in the nearer landſcape. = 


Beyond Ouſe Bridge, but ſtill at the bottom of the lake, the road 


paſſeg before Armithwaite-houle, whoſe copſy lawns Dope't to che mar-/ 
gin of the water from a manſion more finely ſituated chan any we 
had ſeen. It then recedes ſomewhat from the bank, and aſcends 
the ſkirt of Skiddaw, which i ſcarcely leaves on this fide of Keſwick: 
On the oppoſite ſhore, the moſt elegant features are the ſwelling 
hills, called a en aſs fog widen frum 15 water's” 


Warm - eee ae e 55 tl yet wal modded 
and embelliſhed * A. White. hamlet, the other natrpyy and beariog 
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welpe lnb of trees; ifſulng fur int che luke,” But the — 


fanchiwaite, tliough elegant and oſten beavriful, are too little varied 
de de long dwelt upon; and attention is ſometimbs tinpleaſantly | 
engaged by-a previpice, from which the road is not ſufficiently ſseu- 
red; ſo that the effect of the whole upon the imajghiarion id Hue 
leſs than might be expected from its ſituation at the foot of Skiddaw;, 
and its ſhapey which MU Fr eqn — n 
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effect to the ſcenery; of Derwentwater, as we wound along its eaſtettꝭ 
ſhore to Borrowdale, under cliffs, parts of which, already fallen nears 
the road, ingreaſed the opinion of danger from the reſt; ſometimes 
near the edge of precipices, that bend over the Water) and; au others; 
among pleaſure · grounds and copſes, which admit partial views over 
the lake. Theſe, with; every woody promontory and mountait; 
were perfectly reflected on its ſurface. Nota path · way hot a ekag! 
or ſcar, that ſculptured theix bold fronts, but was copied / and diſtitetly- 
ſeen eyen from the oppoſite ſhore in the dark putple mitror below 
n then, a pleaſure: boat glided hy, leaving long ſilver lines! 
drawn to, a point on the, ſmooth water, which, as it gave back the 
painted. ſides and gleaming ſail, diſplayed a moving piusel 1 U 
ae. | The 


and changeful, ſurpaſſing every thing of the ſame nature, that wethud 


often ſeen, at the ſume moment; contraſting with the mellow gteen 


'Theoolouting of the mountains was, this-dayy! ſarpriiogly be cos 


ſern. The. effe@ of the atmoſphere on mountainous regions [is 
ſometimes fo ſublime, at others fo enchantingly beautiful, that tlie 
mention of it ought not to be confidered as trivial, when their uſpe& 
is to be deſcribed. As the ſun- beams fell on different kinds of rock. 
and-:diftance coloured the alr, ſome parts were touched with lila, 
others with light blue, dark purple, or reddiſh brown, which were 


of the woods and the brightneſs of ſunſhine; then ſſowly and almoſt 
imperceptibly changing into other tints. Skiddaw itſelf exhibited 
much of this variety, during our ride. As we left Keſwick its 
points were overſpread with pale axure; on our return, a'tint of dark 
blue ſoftened its PORE which were, however, ſoon r e 


mr purple. 1 ; 1 nen 
Winding under the woods of Barrowſide, we approached Low- 


dorey/and heard the thunder of his catara@, joined by the ſounds of 


others, deſcending within the gloom af the nearer rocks and thickets. 
The retroſpective views over the lake from Barrowſide are the ſineſt 


in the ride; and, when che road emerges from the woods, a range of 


rocks riſes over it, where many ſhtubs, and even oaks, aſh, yew, 


grow in a ſurpriſing manner among the broken ſlates, chat cover 
their ſides. Beyond, at ſome diſtance from che ſhore, appear the 


awful rocks, that riſe over 


the” fall of Eowdore; that on the right 


1 up, a vaſt re of naked cliff, above finely wooded 


ſteeps; 
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Qeeps; while, on the oppoſite ſide of the chaſm, that tecei sds the 
waters, impends Gowdar-crag, whole trees and ſhrubs give only 
Maggineſs to its terrible maſlles; with fragments of which the mea- 
dows below are firewn. There wWwas now little Water at Lowdore ; 
but the hteadth of ita channel and the height of the perpendicular 
rock, from which it leapa, told how tremendous it could be yet Ven 
then its ſublimity is probably derived nn from the cliff and moun- 
— 8 eloſelꝝ over it - . old 1g dw arods 
Here Borrowdale begins, its ad e amn [weep . 
the head of the lake, at the diſtance, perhaps, of half a mile from the 
ore, -which bears meadow land to the water's brink. The aſpect 
of theſe rocks, with the fragments, that have rolled from their ſum- 
mits, and lie on each ſide of the road, prepared us ſor the ſcene of 
tremendous ruin we were approaching in the gorge, or paſs of Bor- 
rowdale, which opens from the centre of the amphitheatre, that binds 
the head of Derwentwater. Dark rocks yawn at its entrance, tetriſic 
as the wildneſs of a maniac; and diſcloſe a narrow pals; running up 
between mountains of granite, that are ſhook: into almoſt every poſ- 
ſible form of horror. All above reſembles the accumulations of an 
earthquake; ſplintered, ſhivered, piled, amaſſed. Huge cliffs have 
rolled down into the glen below, where, however, is. ſtill a miniature 
of the ſweeteſt paſtoral beauty, on the hanks of the river Derwent; 
but deſcription cannot paint either the wildneſa of the mountains, or 
che paſtoral and ſylvan peace and ſoſtneſo, that wing. at their baſes, . 
Amoog che moſt ſtriking of the fells re laram gag ſhewing 
101 | 1 rock 
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rock on rock; and Eagle- crag, where, till lately, that bird built its 
neſt; but the depredations, annually committed on its young, have 
driven it from the place. Hence we purſued the paſs for a mile, over 
a frightful road, that elimbs among the crags of a precipice above 
the river; having frequently glimpſes into glens and chaſms, where 
all paſſage ſeemed to be obſtructed by the fallen ſhivers of rock, and 
at length reached the gigantic ſtone of Bowther, that appears to have 
been pitched into the ground from the ſummit of a eee 
fell, and is ſhaped, like the roof of a houſe reverſed. K 
This is one of the ſpectacles of the country. Its ſize makes it 


impoſſible to have been ever moved by human means; and, if it fell 
from the neareſt of the rocks, it muſt have rolled upon the ground 
much further than can be readily conceived of the motion of ſuch a 
maſs. The ſide towards the road projects about twelve feet over tlie 
baſe, and ſerves to ſhelter cattle in a penn, of which it is made to form 
one boundary. A ſmall oak plant and a ſloe have found ſoil enough to 
flouriſh in at the top; and the baſe is pitched on a cliff over the 
river, whence a long perſpective of the gorge is feen, with a little level 
of bright verdure, ſpreading among more diſtant fells and winding 
away into trackleſs regions, where the mountains lift their ruffian 
heads in undiſputed authority. Below, the ſhrunk Derwent ſer- 
pentized along a wide bed of pebbles, that marked its wintry courſe, 
and left a wooded iſland, flouriſhing amidſt the waſte. The ſtillneſs 
around us was only feebly broken by the remote ſounds of many 
unſeen cataracts, and ſometimes by the voices of mountaincer chil- 


dren, 
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dren, ſhouting; afar. OT and e themſelves with rouſing the 
echoes of the rocks. | 5 10134 047 4b oft d 39 fron 

In returning, the view n with great magniſicence, from the 
jaws: of this paſs over the lake to Skiddaw, then ſeen from its baſe, 
with the upper ſleeps of Saddleback obliquely beyond, and rearing 
itſelf far above all the heights of the eaſtern ſhore. At the entrance 
of the gorge, the village or hamlet of Grange lies pictureſquely on 
the; bank of the Derwent among wood and meadows, and ſheltered 
under the ruinous fell, called Caſtlecrag, that takes its name from the 
caſtle; or fortreſs, which from its crown once guarded this e 
paſs. | 
. Borrowdale abounds in valuable mines; among which ee 
known to ſupply. the fineſt wadd, or black lead, to be found in "MN 
land. Iron, ſlate, and free ſtone of various kinds, are alſo the trea» 
ſures of theſe mountains, 5 lt 01451 
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plain the road enters Legberthwaite, a narrow valley, running at the 


2 Tur road from Keſwick to Ambleſide commences by 
the aſcent of Caſtle-rigg, the mountain, which the - Penrith road 


deſcends, and which, on that fide, is crowned by a Druid's temple. 


The rife is now very laborious, but the views it affords over 'the vale. 
of Keſwick are not dearly purchaſed by the fatigue. All Baſſen- 
thwaite, its mountains ſoftening away in the perſpective, and termi- 
nating, on the weſt, in the ſiſter woods of Wythorp-brows, extends. 
from the eye; and, immediately beneath, the northern end of Der- 
wentwater, with Cawſey-pike, Thornthwaite - fell, the rich upland 
vale of Newland peeping from between their baſes, and the ſpiry 
woods of Foepark jutting into the lake below. But the fineſt pro- 
ſpect is from a gate about half way up the hill, whence you look down 
upon the head of Derwentwater, with all the alps of Borrowdale, 


/ 


opening darkly. 
After defcending Caſtle-rigg and croſſing the top of St. John's 
vale, we ſeemed as if going into baniſhment from ſociety, the road 


| then leading over a plain, cloſely ſurrounded by mountains ſo wild, 


that neither a cottage, or a wood ſoften their rudeneſs, and ſo ſteep 
and barren, that not even ſheep appear upon their ſides. ' From this 


back 
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back of Borrowdale, green at the bottom, and varied with a few 
farms, but without wood, and with fells of gray precipices, riſing to 
great height and nearly perpendicular on either hand, whoſe fronts 


mits, and perpetually occur. We often ſtopped to liſten to their hol- 
low ſounds amidſt the ſolitary greatneſs of the ſcene, and to watch 
their headlong fall down the rocky chaſms, their white foam and fil-, 
ver line contraſting with the dark hue of the clefts, In ſublimity of, 
deſoent theſe were frequently much ſuperior to that of Lowdore, but 
as much inferior to ĩt in maſs of water and pictureſque beau. 

As the road aſcended towards Helvellyn, we looked back through 
this vaſt rocky viſta to the ſweet vale of St. John, lengthening the 
perſpective, and ſaw, as through a teleſcope, the broad broken ſteeps 
of Saddleback and the points of Skiddaw, darkly blue, cloſing it co 
the north. The grand rivals of Cumberland were now ſeen toge- 
ther; and the road, ſoon winding high over the ſkirts of Helvellyn, 
brought us to Leathes-water, to which the mountain forms a vaſt 
| ſide-ſkreen; during its whole length. This is a long, but narrow 
and unadorned lake, having little elſe than walls of rocky fells, ſtart- 
ing from its margin. Continuing op the precipice, at ſame, height 
from the ſhore, the road brought us, after three miles, to the poor 


village of Wythburn, and ſoon. after to the foot of Dunmail Rays. 


which, thaugh a conſiderable aſcent, forms the dip of two Jafty, 
mountains, Steel · fell and Seat Sandle, that riſe with finely - ſweeping 
lines, on each ſide, and ſhut up the vale. 929.1 19 D80T 21 nisf9 
al 560 | Beyond 


are marked only by the torrents, that tumble from their utmoſt ſum- 
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Beyond Dunmail Rays, one of the grand paſſes from Cumberland 
into Weſtmoreland, -Helm-crag rears its creſt, a ſtrange faritaftic ſums 


mit, round, yet jagged and ſplintered, like the wheel of a water-mill, | 


overlooking: Graſmere, which, ſoon: after, opened below. A green 
ſpreading eirele of mountains emboſoms this ſmall lake, and, beyond, 
a wider range riſes in amphitheatre, whoſe: rocky tops are rounded 
and ſcolloped, yet are great, wild, irregular, and were then over 
ſpread with a tint of faint purple. The ſofteſt verdure margins the 
water, and mingles with corn encloſures and woods, that wave up 
the hills; but ſcarcely a cottage any where appears, except at the 
northern end of the lake, where the village of Graſmere and its very 
neat white church ſtand among trees, near the ſhore, with Helms, 
crag and a; multitude. of tells, n over it and beyond each other in 


the perſpective. Boidut 05 


The lake was clear as | glaſs, reflecking the nn mountains, 
with, every feature of every image on its tranquil banks; and one 
green iſland varies, but ſcarcely adorns its ſurface, bearing only a 
rude and now ſhadeleſs hut. At a conſiderable height above the 
water, the road undulates for a mile, till, near the ſouthern end of 


Graſmere, it | mounts the crags of a fell, and, ſeemed. carrying ud 


again into ſuch ſcenes of ruin and privation as we had quitted with 
Legberthwaite and Leathes-water. But, deſcending the other ſide of 


the mountain, we, were ſoon. cheered, by the view of plantations, 


entiching the banks of Rydal-water, and by thick woods, ming - 
ligg among cliff; above the, narrow lake, which winds through. a 
cloſe 


_ s 
_- * 
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eloſe valley, for about a mile. This lake ia rerũarkable for the betty 
of its ſmall round iſlands, tuairiant with elegant trees and ſirubs; 
and whoſe banks are green to the water's edge. Rydalchalbſtatids 
fmely on an eminence, ſome what withdrawn from the eaſt end; i- 
cloſe romantic noob, among old woods, that feather the fells which 
riſe over their ſummits, and ſpread widely along the neighbouring 
eminences. This antient white manſion looks over a rough graſſy 
deſcent, ſereened by groves! of bak and majeſtie planes, towards the 
head of Windermere, about two miles diſtant, a ſmall glimpſe of 
which is caught beyond the wooded ſteeps of à narrow valley! In 
the woods and in the diſpoſition of the ground found Rydal- hall 
there is a charming wildneſs, that ſuits the character of the general 
ſcene; and, wherever art appears, it is with graceful phinnels ard 


2 Wa 
meek ſubjection to nature. d νοꝗieꝗ on) 


The taſte, by which a caſcade in the pleaſure- grounds pouring 
under the arch of a rude bridge, amidſt the green tint of woods;'/is 
ſhewn through a darkened garden · houſe, and, therefore, with' all the 
effect, 'which the oppoſition of light and ſhade can give, is even ot” 
too artificial; ſo admirably is the intent accompliſhed f making Wy 
the light," that is admitted, fall upon the ae une een, chieffy” 
meant to be obſerve. 18 viig bus £7 20 t oni gings 

The road to Ambleſide runs through the ebe of Rydal- 
hall, and for ſome diſtance among the grounds that belong to it,” 
where again the taſte of the owner is conſpicuous im the difpefitby® 
of n _ paſtures of extraordinary — and Where” 


to! pure 


— 
eg 
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pure rivulets are ſuffered to wind without reſtraint- over their dark 
rocky channels. Woods mantle up the cliffs: on either ſide of this 
ſweet valley, and, biglier ſtill, the craggy ſummits of the-fells crowd 
ever” the feene.'' Two miles among its pleaſant ſhades, near the 
banks of the murmuring Rotha, brought us to Ambleſide, a-black 
and very antient little town, hanging on the lower ſteeps of a moun- 


tain, where the vale opens to the head of 11 
NI = I {119 — f z i j ' { 11 "4 
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WINDERMERE, 
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Witts appeared at ſome diſtance below, in ee 


| May beauty ; but its bbundaries ſhewed nothing of the ſublimity 


and little of the romantic wildneſs, that charms, or elevates in the 
ſcenery of the other lakes. The ſhores, and the hills, which gra- 
qually aſcend from them, are in general richly cultivated, or wooded, 
and correctly elegant; and when we deſcended upon the bank the 
road ſeemed leading through the artificial ſhades of pleaſure-groutids. 
| uadulates for two miles over low. promontories and along ſpacious 
bays, full to their fringed margin with the abundance of this expan- | 
five lake; then, quitting the bank, it aſcends gradual eminences, that 
look upon the vaſt plain of water, and riſe amidſt the richeſt land- 
ſcapes of its ſhores. The manners of the people would have ſuffi- 
ciently informed us s that Windermere is the lake moſt nx. 


and 
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amd with the great ſublimity of the more ſetueſtered ſcenen, weched 
rovejrevthe intereſting fitaplicity of dein inhabitants; a ſimplicity 
which accorded g benutifulſy with che dignified character of. the 
country. Thie next. day, we vilted ſeveral. of the neighbouring 
Neigtits, hende the lake id ſeen to c great advantage and, on 
— GTA nt a rer NIE 0, the 
Ferry. EA 21590 e 9) vrais nit 

Windermere, above twelve miles ws ai generally POOR a mile 
broad, but ſometimes two, ſweeps like a majeſtic river with an eaſy 
bend between ld ne NN and eminerees that, ſhaded with 
Hood and often embelliſhed with villas, well into hills cultivated to 
their ſummits ; except that, for about fix miles along the middle of the 
weſtern ſhore, a, range of rocky fells riſe over the waters 7 But theſe 


have: anten either eee or toc? in their ſhape; they are 
into inſig- 


$S 4A i vv) 


nificance, when they are ſeen over the wide channel of. the lake; 
they. are neither large enough to be grand, or woodec enough to be 
beautiful. Ta the north, or head of Windermere, however, the 
tameneſs of its geveral charaQer diſappears, and the ſcene ſoars into 
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rude of finely alpine mountains, retiring obliquely l In the fur det 
tive, Nang \ which Langdale-pikes, Hardknot and Wry-noſe bearing 
their Kn , Pointed promontories aloft yy are pre- eminen 


louring of theſe mountgins, which N ſome of, th the Olle | 
3P ok berland 


nent. The cO- 
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adeſt of Cum- 
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berland and Weſtmoreland, was this day remarkably fine. The 
weather was ſhowery, with gleams of ſunſhine; ſometimes t icir 


tops were entirely concealed in gray vapours, which, drawing b 


wards, would ſeem to aſcend in volumes of ſmoke from their ful, 


mits ; at others, a few ſcattered clouds wandered along their ſides, 
leaving their heads unveiled and effulgent with light. Theſe clouds. 
diſappearing before the ſtrength of the ſun, a fine downy hue of light. 
blue. overſpread the peeping points of the moſt diſtant fells, while 
the nearer ones were tinged with deep purple, which was oppoſed 
to the brown heath and crag of the lower hills, the alive green of 
two*wooded ſlopes that, juſt tinted by. autumn, ſeemed to deſcend 
to the margin, and the ſilver tranſpareney of the expanding water 
at their feet. This view of Windermere appears with great n 
jeſty from a Height above Culgarth, x ſeat of the Biſhop of Landa; 4 
while, to the ſouth, the lake after ſweeping about four miles gradu- 
ally narrows and' diſappears behind the great iſland, witch ſtretches, 
acroſs the perſpective. 8 
At the diſtance of two or three miles Wh Culgarth, from a 
hill advancing towards the water, the whole of Windermere | is ſeen; 4 
to' the right, is the white manſion at Culgarth, among wood, on 4 
gentle eminence of the ſhore, with the lake ſpreading wide beyond, 
crowned by the fells half obfcured in clouds. 170 che ſouth, the 
hills of the eaſtern more, lloping gradually, run out in elegant and 
often well wooded points into the water, and are ſported with villas 
and varied above with encloſures. "The oppoſite tho Ire is bor ab i HR 


8 1 5 17h Ae 
** , a mile 
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a mile ſc ſouthward a continuation of the ling of rock before noticed, 


(LIC 


from which Rawlinſon' s-nab pulbes 2 bold headland over the lake; 
the perſpective then ſinks away in en and is crofled. b . 
mate ridge, | that cloſes the ſcene, | $03 Hor Gt esche 36 fei 
The villages of Rayrig and, Bowneſs, which are. paſſed in the 
way to the F erry, both ſtand delightfully; one on an eminence com- 
manding the whole lake, and the other within a receſs of the ſhore, 
nearly oppoſite the large Iſland. The winding banks of Winder- 
mere continually open new landſcapes as you move along them, 
and the mountains, which.crown. i its head, are as frequently changing 
their attitudes ; i but Langdale-pikes, the boldeſt features. in the ſeene, 
are ſoon loſt to the eye behind the. nearer fells of the weſtern ſhare, 
The ferry is. conſiderably. below Chriſtian' $ iſland, and at the 
narroweſt ſpan of the lake, where two points of the ſhore. extend 
to | meet e. each other. This iſland, ſaid to contain thirty acres, , inter- 
mingled with wood, lawn and ſhrubberies, embelliſhes, without, don 
creaſing the dignity of the ſcene; it is ſurrounded by Arendt | 
iſlets, ſome rocky, but others, beautifully rend with vr | 
to coronet the flogd. % In Hoo fls 
i In. croſſing the water the Wuliogs of W give force. oi | 
northern mountains, which viewed from hence appear to aſcend | 
om its margin and to ſpread. round it in a magniſicent ainphithea- 
This was tc to us the moſt intereſting view on Windermere. B 


e nan 


105 our approaching the weſtern ſhore, the tange of rocks that 


5 100 


rm it, diſcovered their cliffs, and gradually aſſumed a conſequence, 
wack $72 which 
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which the breadth of the channel had denied them; and thelr dark 
neſs was well oppoſed by the bright verdure and variegatell autumnit 
tints of the iſles at their bale. On the bank, under ſhelter! of theſe 
rocks, a white houſe was ſeen beyand the tall Boles of à moſt lux⸗ 
uriant grove of plane- trees, hich threw their ſhadows 60er it, and 
on the margin of the ſilver lake ſpreading in front. From hence 
the road aſcends the ſteep, and craggy fide. of Furnefg- fell, on tlie 
brow of which we had a laſt "view of Windermere, in its WHole 
courſe; to the ſonth; its tame but elegant landſcapes Sliding away 
into low and long perſpective, and the lake'gradualty narrowing 3. 
to the-north, its more impreſſive ſcenery ; but the fineſt features of it 
were now concealed by a continuation of the rocks we were upon. 
Windermete is diſtinguiſhed from all the other lakes of this coun- 
try by its ſuperior length and breath, by the gentle hills, cultivated 
and encloſed nearly to their ſummiti „chat generally bind its ſhores,, | 
by the gradual diſtarice and fine diſpoſition of the northern moun- 
tains, by the bold ſweeps of its numerous bays, by the villas that 
ſpeckle and rich plantations that wind them, and by one large ifland,. 
ſurrounded by many iſlets, which adds dignity to its boſom. On the 
other lakes the iſlands are prettineſſes, that” do not accord with the 
character of the ſcene ; they break alſo the ſurface of the water where 
_ vaſt continuity is required; and the mind cannot endure to deſcend 
ſuddenly from the gigantic ſublimity of nature to her fairy ſports, | 
Let, on the whole, Windermere was to us the leaſt impreſſive of 
alt the lakes, Except to the north, Where the retiring mountains. 


4 


Are 
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are diſpoſed with uncommon. grandeur of outline, 48: ; wagnificence 
ef colouring, its ſcenery is tame, having little of the. wild and 
nothing, of the aſtoniſhing energy that appears on the features of the 
more ſequeſtered diſtricts. Tbe characters of the three rea 5 
may, perhaps, be thus diſtinguiſned ?:! 
Windermere: . Diffuſiveneſs, ſtately beauty, and, at the upper. end, 


magnificence, _ 
Ullſwater: Severe grapdeve « and ſublimity ; all that may give 


. 


idea of vaſt Power and aſtoniſhing majeſty. The elect of Ullſwater 


+ 110 ; 
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tion aun more EG. and, touching all the powers s of imagination, 
inſpires that © fing phrenſy” deſcriptive of the, poet's eye, which not 


only. bodies forth unreal forms, but. imparts to e objects a 
character higher than their own. 1 


Derwent water: Fantaſtic wildneſs 8 ite beauty, but infe- = 

rior to Ullſwater in greatneſs, both of water and, rocks; ; for, though ' 
it charms and elevates, it does not diſplay ſuch features and circum- | | : 4 

ſtances of the ſublime, or call up ſuch expectation of unimaged and 
uncertain wonder. A principal defect, if we may venture to call i it 


fo, of Derwent water is, that the water is too ſmall in proportion for 


43) CIT] 114 


the amphitheatre of the valley in which it lies, and therefore loſes 
much of the dignity, that in other circumſtances i it would exhibit. 
The fault of Windermere is, perhaps, exactly the reverſe whereghe 


ores, not generally grand, are rendered tamer by the apple expanſe 
ef the lake, The proportions of Ulllwater arg more juſt, aud, 


9 | though 
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though its winding form gives it in ſome parts the air of a river, he 
abrupt and tremendous height of its rocks, the dark and crowding 
ſummits of the' fells above, the manner in which they encloſe it, 
together with the dignity of its breadth, empower it conſtantly to 
affect the mind with emotions of aſtoniſhment 151 lofty expeCtation. 


* * ww 


FROM WINDERMERE TO HAWKSHEAD; THURSTON-LAKE- 3 
AND ULVERSTON, ' / zi Iii TJoogo! 


* & « 


Arrzx aſcending the laborious crags and \precipices a 
Furneſs-fell, enlivened, however, by frequent views of the ſouthern. 
end of Windermere, the road immediately deſcends the oppoſite fide 
of the mountain, which ſhuts out the beautiful ſcenery of the lake; 1 | | 
but the proſpect ſoon after opens to other mountains of Furneſs, i in 55 
the diſtance, which revive the expectation of ſuch ſublimity as we | 
had lately regretted, and to Eſthwait-water in the valley below, 
This is a narrow, pleaſant lake, about half a mile broad and two miles ; 
long, with gradual hills, green to their tops, riſing round the mar- 8 
gin; with plantations and paſtures alternately ſpreading along the 
eaſy ſhores and white farms ſcattered ſparingly upon the lopes 
above. The water f ſeems to glide through. the quiet. privacy of  plea- : 


11881 


ſure- gr ounds 3 ; ſo, fine i is the turf on its banks, ſo elegant 1 its copſes, | 
| and ſuch an air of peace ad retirement prevails over it. A neat 


white 
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white village l lies at the feet o of the hills near the head of the lake; 
beyond it is the gray town of Hawkſhead, with its church and par- 
ſonage on an eminence commanding the whole valley. Steep hills 
riſe over them, and, more diſtant, the tall heads of the Coniſton- 
fells, dark and awful, with a confuſion of other mou ins. . 


Hawkſhead, thus delightfully placed, is an antient, * ſmall en 


with a few good houſes, and a neat town-houſe, lately built by ſub- 


{criptions, of which the chief part was gratefully ſupplied by London 
merchants; who had been educated at the free ſchool here; and this 
{ſchool itſelf is a memorial of gratitude, having been founded by 
Archbiſhop Sandys for the advantage of the town, which gave him 
birth. Near Hawkſhead are the remains of the houſe, where the 
Abbot of Furneſs ** kept reſidence by one or more monks, who  per-, 
formed divine ſervice and other parochial duties in the neighbour- 
hood. „There is {till a court-room over the gateway, &« where the 


balliff of Hawkſhead held court, and diftributed juſtice, i in the name | 


of the abbot.” 


| Hawkſhead, aſtoniſhing views open to the diſtant vales and moun- 


' tains of Cumberland; overlooking all the groteſque ſummits | in "A 
neighbourhood of Grafmere, the fells of Borrowdale in the furtheſt 
diſtance, Langdale- Pikes, and ſeveral ſmall lakes, ſeen gleaming in 
the boſom of the mountains. Before us, roſe the whole ne? of f 
Coniſton-fells, of immenſe. height and threatenin "forms, their 
tops thinly darkened with thunder miſts and, on the leſt, Furneſs ug 
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From the tremendous ſteeps of the long | fell, which towers over 
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and, at a'diſtance beyond, on the edge of the water, che anticnt;hall, 
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Falk Giri ut torts the by, ne Uleerſton fande Yori FH 
4 Wwolzd ꝛ0 it Diop adi nt bai Hot 2 ußbiq glodw 
As we advanced, Coniſton fell ſeemed to a and betame 
uin more idtpreftlue, till, having reached at length the ſummit of 
the mountain, we locked down upon” Tarürſtog-latte ittitmehately 


_ below, and ſaw them riſing abruptly round its northern end in feme- 
what of the fublime attitudes and dark majeſty of Ulſwater A range 


of lower rocks, fiearer to the eye, exhibited a very peculiar and gro- 
teſque appearance, coloured ſears and deep cliannels tharlling Weir 
purple ſides, as f they had been rifted by'an terthquake,® 21290 
The road deſcends the flinty ſteeps towards the caſter bitile of tle 
lake, that ſpreads a ſurface of fix miles in length and Penetalty thts 
quarters of à mile in breadth, not witiding in its botſe, yet imuch 
indented with bays, atid preſenting nearly its whele extent at once 
to the eye. The grandeſt features are the fells, that eroœn its norti- 
ern end, not diſtantly and gradually, like thoſe of Windermere nor 
varied like them with magnificent colouring, but riſing in haughty 
abruptneſs, dark, rugged and ſtupendous, within a quarter of a mile 
of the margin, and ſhutting out all proſpect of other mountain-ſum- 
mits. At their feet, paſtures ſpread a bright green to the brim of the 
lake. Nearly in the centre of cheſe fells, whieh open in a ſemĩoircle 


do receive the lake, a cataract deſcends, but its ſhining line is not of 
a breadth proportioned to the vaſtneſs of its perpendicular fall. The 


village of Coniſton is ſweetly ſeated under ſhelter of the rocks; 


O 
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Ar, Priory, hep its turret,and  ivyed ruins among old woods, | The 
whole picture is reflected in the liquid mirror below. The gay, 


£oprivial, chorus, or ſolemn. veſper, that once ſwelled. along the lake 
from. theſe, conſecrated walls, and awakened, perhaps, the, anthu- 
ſiaſm of the voyager, while eveniog ſtolg upon the ſcene, ia now, con- 


n only che daſhing of his oars, or the, ſurge beating on the ſhore, 

This lake appeared to us one of, che moſt charming we had ſeen. 
Ben the: ſublime mountaintz, which (bend und, i- Reade, fh 
heights, on either fide, decline towards the ſouth into waving, hills, 
that form its ſhores, and often ſtreteh in long ſweeping points into 
the water, generally covered with tufted.waod, but ſometimes with 
the:tenger verdure of paſturage. The tops. of theſe woods were juſt 
embrowned with autumn, and contraſted well with, other. ſlopes, 
rough and heathy, that roſe above, or fell beſide them to the water's 
brink, and added force to the colouring, which, the xeddiſh tints of 
decaying fern, the purple bloom of heath, and the, bright golden 


gleams of broom, ſpread over theſe elegant banks. Their hues, the 


5 graceful undulations of the marginal hills and bays, the richneſs of 
the woods, the ſolemnity of the northern fells and the deep repoſe, 
that pervades the ſcene, whete- only now and then a white cottage 
or a farm lurks among the trees, are circumſtances, which render 
Thurſton-lake one of the moſt OW and, rang tr je 
beautiful of any in the country. 
2 . undulates over copſy Kt, and 0 into ſhallow 5 


3 along 
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traſted by deſolation and profound repoſe, and, as he glides by, he Wins 


along the whole of the eaſtern bank, ſeldom greatly clevated above 
the water, or deſcending to a level with i it, but frequently « opening to 
extenſive views of its beauties, and again ſhrouding itſelf in verdant 
gloom. The moſt impreſſive pictures were formed by the fells, that 
crowd over the upper end of the lake, and which, viewed from a 
low ſtation, ſometimes appeared nearly to encloſe that part of it. The 
elfect was then aſtoniſhingly grand, particularly about ſun-ſet, when 
the clouds, drawing upwards, diſcovered the utmoſt ſummits of theſe 
fells, and a tint of duſky blue began to prevail over them, which 
gradually deepened into night. A line of lower rocks, that extend 


from theſe, are, independently of the atmoſphere, of a dull purple, 


and their ſhaggy forms would appear gigantic in almoſt any other 
ſituation, Even here, they preſerve a wild dignity, and their atti- 
tudes ſomewhat reſemble thoſe at the entrance of Borrowdale ; but 
they are forgotten, when the eye is lifted to the ſolemn mountains 
immediately above. Theſe are rich in late quarries, and have ſome 
copper mines ; but the latter were cloſed, during the civil wars of the 
laſt century, having been worked, as we are told in the deſcriptive 
language of the miners, from the day to the evening end, forty fathom, 
and to the morning end ſeven ſcore fathom ; a figurative ſtyle of 
diſtinguiſhing the weſtern and eaſtern directions of the mine. 
The lake, towards the lower end, narrows and is adorned by 
one ſmall iſland; but here the hills of the eaſtern ſhore ſoar into 
fells, ſome barren, craggy and nearly perpendicular, others en- 


tirely. covered with coppice- wood. Two of theſe, riſing over the 
| 3 3 oo road, 
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road, gave f fine relief to each other, the one ſhewing only precipices 
of ſhelving rock, while its rival aſpired with woods, that mantled from 
the baſe to the ſummit, conſiſting chiefly of oak, aſh and holly. Not 
any lake, that we ſaw, is at preſent ſo much embelliſhed with wood 
as Thurſton, All the mountains of High and the vallies of Low 


Furneſs wete, indeed, ſome centuries ago, covered with foreſts, part 
of which was called the Foreſt of Lancaſter ; and theſe were of ſuch 
entangled luxuriance as to be nearly impenetrable in many tracts. 
Here, wolves, wild boars, and a remarkably large breed of deer, 
called Leghs, the heads of which have frequently been found buried 
at a conſiderable depth in the ſoil, abounded, So ſecure an aſylum 
did theſe animals find in the woods of High Furneſs, that, even after 
the low lands were cleared and cultivated, ſhepherds were neceffary 
to guard the flocks from the ravages of the wolves. Towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, the upper foreſts alſo were neatly 
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| deſtroyed. 
In winter, the ſhepherds uſed to feed their flocks with the young 
ſprouts of aſh and holly, a cuſtom ſaid to be {till obſerved; the ſheep 
coming at the call of the ſhepherd and aſſembling round the holly- 
tree to receive from his hand the young ' ſhoots cropped for them “ 


fy 


Whenever the K-02" are felled, which i Is too frequently done, to top 
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ply fuel for the neighbouring furnaces, the hol! 77 18 | ſtill held ſacred 
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Soon aſter paſſing the iſland, the road enters the village of Nib- 
th waite, rich only ãn ſituation; for the cottages are miſerable. | The 


people ſeemed to be as ignorant as poor; a young man knew not 
how far it was to Ulverſton, or as he called it Ulſon, though it was. 
only vo miles to ot nomad oft nf b 7 

On the point * a nne of vY 2 . em- 
boſomed in ancient woods, the chimnies and pointed roof of a. 
gray manſion look out moſt intereſtingly. The woods open par- 
tially to the north, and admit a view. of the Scaiſf ſcenery at the 
head of the lake, in its fineſt poſition. On the other ſides, the 
oaks ſo embower the houſe and ſpread down the rocks, as ſcarcely. 
to allow it a glimpſe of the water bickering between the dark foliage. 


below. 


. 
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At Nibthwaite, the lake becomes narrow and gradually decreaſes, 
till it terminates at Lowick-bridge, where it glides away in the little 
river Crake, which deſcends to Ulverſton ſands. We ſtopped upon” 
the bridge to take a laſt view of the ſcene ; the diſtant fells were 
diſappearing in twilight, but the gray lake gleamed at their baſe. 
From the ſtegps of a lofty mountain, that roſe near us on the right, 
cattle were ſlowly deſcending for the night, winding among the 
crags, ſometimes ſtopping to crop the heath, or broom, and then diſs 


appearing for a moment behind the darker verdure of yews, thay: 


pew in knots upon the cliffs. ng geh sino H 1 
It was night before we reached Ulverſtoni; The wind ſounded: 


mournfullx 
y 
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moutnfully among the hills and we perceived our approkch to che 
ſea only by the fairit roaring of the tide, till from à brot whenee 
the hills open on either hand with a grand ſweep, we ebuld juſt diſ- 
cern the gray ſurſuce of the ſea- bay, at a diſtance belo v, and then, by 
lights that glimmered in the bottom, the town of Ulverſtony dying 
not far from the ſhore and ſcreened on the north ad the cg 
from which we were to deſ rer. 
Ulverſton is a heat but ancient town, the nk and chief port of: 
Furneſs. The road from it to the majeſtic ruin of Furneſs Abbey 
lies through Low Furneſs, and loſes the general wildneſs and intereſt 
of the country, except where now and then the diſtant retroſpect of 
the mountains breaks over the tame hills and regular encloſures, that 
border it. | Wold 
About a mile and a half on this ſide of the Abbey, the ad init 
through Dalton, a very antient little town, once the capital of Low. 
Furneſs, and rendered ſo important by its neighbourhood. to the 
Abbey, that Ulverſton, the preſent capital, could not then ſupport. 
the weekly market, for which it had obtained a charter. Dalton, ED 
however, ſunk with the ſuppreſſion of its neighbouring, patrous, and. 
is now chiefly diſtinguiſhed, by the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, to 
which a church, built on a bold aſcent, and the remains of a caſtle, 
advantageouſly placed for the command of the adjoining valley, Ajll 
attach ſome degree of dignity. What now exiſts of the latter is one 
tower, in a chamber of whichthe Abbot of Furneſs held his enter 
Court ;; 
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Court; and the chamber was afterwards uſed as a gaol for debtors, 
till within theſe few years, when the dead; ruin releaſed the living 


one. The preſent church-yard and the ſcite of this caſtle are 


ſuppoſed to have been included within the limits of a caftellum, 
built by Agricola, of the foſſe of which there are ſtill ſome faint 
veſliges. 

Beneath the brow, on u which the church add tower © band. a brook 
flows through a narrow valley, that winds about a mile and. a half 
to the Abbey, In the way thither we paſſed the entrance of one 
of the very rich 1 iron mines, with which the neighbourhood abounds; 
and the deep red tint of the ſoil, that overſpreads almoſt the whole 


country between Ulverſton and the monaſtery, ſufficiently indicates 


the nature of the treaſures beneath. 
In a cloſe glen, branching from this valley, ſhrouded by "ſos 
banks clumped with old groves of oak and cheſnut, we found the 


magnificent remains of 
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Tur deep retirement of its s ſituation, the "venerable 2 ar 


A it 111 


deur of ! its gothic arches and the luxuriant yet ancient trees, that 
ſhadow this forſaken ſpot, are circumſtances of piQureſque and, if 


7 
> .* £ s 
1 


the expreſſion may be allowed, of ſentimental beauty, which fill the 


mind with ſolemn yet delightful emotion. This glen | is called” the 


. 31111 1 


Vale of Nightſhade, or, more literally from its ancient title Bekangs- 
gill, the glen of deadly nightſhade,” that plant being abundantly 


found i in the neighbourhood, Its romantic gloom and ſequeſtered 


privacy 7 particularly adapted it to the auſterities of monaſtic l life; and 
in the moſt retired part of it King Stephen, while Earl of Mortaign 
and Bulloign, founded, in the year 1 127, the magnificent monaſtery 


of Furneſs, and endowed | it with princely wealth and almoſt princely 
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authority, in which it was ſecond only to Fontain 's-abbey i in York- 
ſhire. 


The windings of the glen conceal theſes venerable ruins, till they 
are cloſely approached, and the bye road, that conducted us, is mar- 
gined with a few ancient oaks, which ſtretch their broad branches 
entirely acroſs it, and are finely Preparatory objects to the ſcene 
beyond. A ſudden bend in this road brought us within view of 


the northern gate of the Abbey, a beautiful' gothic arch, one fide of 


which is, luxuriantly feſtooned with nightſhade. A thick grove of 


plane- 
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plane- trees, with ſome oak and beech, overſhadow it on the right, and 


lead he eye onward to the ruins of the Abbey, ſeen through this- 
dark arch in remote perſpective, over rough but verdant ground. 
The principal features are the great northern window and part of the 
eaſtern choir, with glimpſes of ſhattered arches and ſtately walls be- 
yond, caught between-the gaping. caſements. On the left, the bank 
of the glen is broken into knolls capped with oaks, which in ſome 
places ſpread downwards to a ſtream that winds round the ruin, and 
darken it with their rich foliage. Through this gate is the entrance to 
the immediate precincts of the Abbey, an area ſaid to contain ſixty-five 

acres, now called the Deer-park. It is encloſed by a ſtone wall, on 
which the remains of many ſmall buildings and the faint veſtiges of 
others, ſill appear; ſuch as the porter's lodge, mills, granaries, ovens 
and kilns that once ſupplied the monaſtery, ſome af which, ſeen under 
the ſhade of the fine old trees, that on every ſide adorn. the broken | 
ſteeps of this glen, have a very intereſting effect. 


Juſt within the gate, a a ſmall manor houſe of modern: date, hh ; 
its ſtables and other offices, breaks diſcordantly upon the lonely grate 
deur of the ſcene. Except this, the character of the deſerted ruin 
is ſcrupulouſly preſerved in the ſurrounding area; no ſpade has 
dared to level the inequalities, which fallen fragments have occaſioned 
in the ground, or ſhears to elip the wild fern and under wood, that 

overſpread 3 it ; but every circumſtance conſpires to heighten the ſoli- 

tary grace of the principal object and to prolong the luxurious me- 
lancholy, which the view of it inſpires. Wie made our way dw 
a the 
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the pathleſs fern and graſs to the north en: of: the church, now, like 


every other part of the Abbey, entirely, roofleſs, but Sen the lofty 
arch of the great window, where, inſtead of the painted laſs that 
once enriched i of are now "tufted | plate and vrreaths « of nightſhage, 
Below is me" 4 principal door of the church, bending igto 2 dee 

round arch, which, retiring circle within circle, is rich and beautiful 
the remains of a "winding ſtair-caſe are viſible within the wall qa 
its left fide. Near this northern end of the edifice are ſeen one ide 


2 * . with ity tw Herder gothic window frames, and 


actin; which once 122 to the — now v detiched from the 
main(building. e ö | a: 

o the ſouth, but concealed from this point of abe 1 . 
chapter houſe, ſome years ago exhibiting a roof of beautiful gothic 
ſretwork; and which was almoſt the only part of the Abbey thus or- 
namented, its architeckure having been characteriſed by an air of 
grand ſimplicity rather than by the elegance and richneſs of decoration, 
which in an after date diſtinguiſhed the gothic ſtyle in England. Over 
the chapter houſe were once the library and ſcriptorium, and beyond 
it are ſtill the remains of cloiſters, of the refectory, the locutorium, 
or converſation · room, and the calefactory. Theſe, with the walls of 
ſome chapels, of the veſtry, a hall, and of what is believed to have been | 
a ſchool-houſe, are all the ſeatures of this noble ediice that can eaſily be 
traced ; winding ſtair-caſes within the ſurpriſing thickneſs of the walls, 
and door · caſes involved indarkneſsand myſtery, theplac®ab6unde with. 
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The abbey, which was formerly of ſuch magnitude as nearly to 
fill up the breadth of the glen, is built of a pale-red ſtone, dug from 
the neighbouring rocks, now changed by time and weather to a tint 
of duſky brown, which accords well with the hues. of plants and 
ſhrubs that every where emboſs the mouldering arches. | 

The fineſt view of the ruin is on the eaſt ſide, where, beyond « 
vaſt, ſhattered frame that once contained a richly-painted window, is 
ſeen a perſpective of the choir and of diſtant arches, remains of the 
nave of the abbey, cloſed by the woods. This perſpective of the 
ruin is * ſaid to be two hundred and eighty- ſeven feet in length; the 
choir part of it is in width only twenty-eight feet inſide, but the nave 


is ſeventy : the walls, as they now ſtand, are fifty-four feet high and 


in thickneſs five, Southward from the choir extend the ſtill beauti- 
ful, though broken, pillars and arcades of ſome chapels, now laid 


open to the day; the chapter-houſe, the <cloiſters, and beyond all, 


and detached from all, is the ſchool-houſe, a large building, the only 


part of the monaſtery that ſtill boaſts a roof. 1345 


As, ſoothed by the venerable ſhades and the view of a more vene- 
rable ruin, we reſted oppoſite to the eaſtern window of the choir, 


vhere once the high altar ſtood, and, with five other altars, aſſiſted 


the religious pomp of the ſcene ; the images and the manners of 
times, that were paſt, roſe to reflection. The midnight proceſſion of 
monks, clothed in white and bearing lighted tapers, appeared to the 


«6 bnd d . "_ to the choir through tlie _ door-caſe; by 
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which ſuch proceſſions were wont to paſs from the cloiſters to per- 
form the matin ſervice, when, at the moment of their entering the 
church, the deep chanting of voices was heard, and the organ ſwelled 
a ſolemn peal. To fancy, the ſtrain ſtill echoed feebly along the 
arcades and died in the breeze among the woods, che ruſtling leaves 
mingling with the cloſe. It was eaſy to image the abbot and the 
officiating prieſts ſeated beneath the richly- fretted canopy of the four 
Ralls, that ſtill remain entire in the ſouthern wall, and high over 
vrhich is now perched a ſolitary yewo- tree, a black funereal memento 
to the living of thoſe who once ſat below. 
Of a quadrangular court on the weſt {ide of the church, three * 
dred and thirty- four feet long and one hundred and two feet wide, 


little veſtige now appears, except the foundation of a range of cloiſ- 


ters, that formed its weſtern boundary, and under the ſhade of which 


' the monks on days of high ſolemnity paſſed in their cuſtomary pro- 


ceſſion round the court. What was the belfry is now a huge maſs 
of detached ruin, pictureſque from the loftineſs of its ſhattered, arches 
and the high inequalities, of the ground within them, where the 
tower, that once crowned. this building, having fallen, lies in vaſt 
fragments, now covered with earth and graſs, and no longer m_ 
guiſhable but by the hillock they form. | 
The ſchool-houſe, a heavy ſtructure, attached to thy Sat wall 
on the ſouth, is nearly entire, and the walls, particularly of the por- 
tal, are of enormous thickneſs, but, here and there, a chaſm, diicloſes 
the ſtair- caſes, that wind within chem to chamber above. The ſchool- 
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room below, ſhews only a. ſtone, bench, that extends round the vralls, 
and a low ſtone. pillar in the eaſtern, corner, on which the teachers 
pulpit was formerly fixed. The lofty, vaulted roof is ſcarcely diſtin- 
guiſhable by the duſky light admitted through one or two narrow 
windows placed high, from the ground, perhaps 8 22705 
confining the {cholar's attention to his bog. 
Theſe are the principal features, that det Manat 
cent abbey. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and received a colony of 


monks from the monaſtery of Savigny in Normandy, Who were 


called Gray Monks, from their dreſs of that colour, till they became 
Ciſtercians, and, with the ſevere rules of St. Bernard, adopted a White 


habit, which they retained till the diſſolution of monaſtic orders ian 


England. The original rules of St. Bernard partook in ſeveral 
inſtances of the auſterities of thoſe of La Trapp, and the ſociety did 
not very readily relinquiſh the milder laws of St. Benedict for the new 
rigours impoſed upon them by the parent monaſtery of Savigny. 

They were forbidden to taſte fleſh, except when in, and even egg, 
butter, cheeſe and milk, but on extraordinary occaſions; and denied 
even the uſe of linen and fur. The monks were divided into two 
claſſes, to which ſeparate departments belonged. Thoſe, Who 
attended the choir, ſlept upon ſtraw in their uſual habits, em 5 
which, at midnight, they roſe and paſſed into the church, where 
they continued their holy hymns, during the thort remainder of the 

night. After this firſt maſs, having publicly confeſſed themſelves, 5 


they retired to their cells, and the day was employed in ſpiritual 


exerciſes 
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— copying! 6? Atibomtantile' aaubeg. "A2d (20" 
broken ſilence was obſerved,” except when; after ditiner, they With 
drew into the-locutorium, Where for an hour,” pethaps, they wie”! 
permitted the common privilege of "ſocial beings.” This 'Ulals Was 
confined to the boubdary wall; except that, on ſbmie particulat 
days, the members of it were allowed to walk in parties beyond” 
it, for exerciſe and amuſement ;':but. they were very ſeldom perthit= 
ted either ta receive, or pay viſita Like the monks" of La Trapp! 
however, they were diſtinguiſhed; for extenſive charities and beta 
hoſpitality; for travellers were ſo ſcrupulouſly entertained at the 
abbey, chat it was not till the diſfolution chat an inn was thought / 
neceſſary in this part of Furneſs, when one was opened for their 
accommodation, bee becauſe the monaſtery could no a e | 
receive them. | ! > Sue 20 to oda 
To the Seoul claſs were - aiboned the cultivation of the lands ad 
the performance of domeſtic affairs in the monaſtery. b3togqmi_ #110971 
This was the ſecond houſe in England, that received the Bernardine' | 
rules, the moſt rigorous of which were, however, diſpenſed with in 
1485 by Sixtus the Fourth, when, among other indulgences, the 
whale; order was allowed to taſte meat on three days of the weck. 
With the rules of St. Benedict, the monks had exchanged their gray 
habit for a white caſſock with a white caul and ſcapulary. But their 
choir dreſs, was, either white or gray, with caul and ſcapulary of 
the ſame, and a a girdle of black e that a monkt, or hood 
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and a rochet *, When they went abroad they wore a caul and Full 
black hood. 

The privileges and immunities, granted to the Ciſtercian order in 
general, were very abundant ; and thoſe to the Abbey of Furneſs 
were proportioned to its vaſt endowments, The abbot, it has been 
mentioned, held his ſecular court in the neighbouring caſtle of Dal- 
ton, where he preſided with the power of adminiſtering not only 
juſtice but injuſtice, ſince the lives and property of the villain tenants 
of the lordſhip of Furneſs were conſigned by a grant of King Ste- 


phen to the diſpoſal of my lord abbot! The monks alſo could be 
arraigned, for whatever crime, only by him. © The military eſta- 


bliſhment of Furneſs likewiſe depended on the abbot. Every meſne 


lord and free homager, as well as the cuſtomary tenants, took an oath 
of fealty to the abbot, to be true to him againſt all men, excepting 
the king. Every meſne lord obeyed the ſummons of the abbot, or 8 
his ſteward, in raiſing his quota of armed men, and every tenant of 
a whole tenement furniſhed a man and horſe of war for guarding the 
coaſt, for the border - ſervice, or any expedition againſt the common 
enemy of the king and kingdom. The habiliments of war were a 
ſteel coat, or coat of mail, a falce, or falchion, a jack, the bow, the 
bill, the croſs-bow and ſpear. The Furneſs legion conſiſted of four 
diviſions: one of bowmen horſed and harneſſed; bylmen horſed 


and harneſſed; | Fowmen without horſe and harnels ; bylmen with- 


out horſe and harneſs +.” 


* „ Antiquities of Furneſs.” + Ibid. 
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The deep foreſts, that once ſurrounded the Abbe „and overſpread 
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all Furneſs, contributed wich! its inſulated fituation, on a neck of land 


running out into the ſea, to ſecure it from the depredations of the 
Scots, who were continually committing hoſtilities on the borders. 
On a ſummit oyer the Abbey are the remains of a beacon, or watch- 
tower, raiſed by the ſociety for their further ſecurity. It commands 
extenſive views over Low Furneſs and the bay of the ſea imme- 
diately beneath ; looking forward to the town and caſtle of Lanca- 
ſter, appearing faintly on the oppoſite coaſt ; on the ſouth, to the 
iſles of Wanley, Foulney, and their numerous iſlets, on one of which 
ſtands Peel-caſtle; and, on the north, to the mountains of High 
Furneſs and Coniſton, riſing in grand amphitheatre round this inlet 
of the Iriſh Channel. Deſcription can ſeareely ſuggeſt the full mag- 
nificence of ſuch a proſpect, to which the monks, emerging from 
their concealed cells below, occaſionally reſorted to ſooth the aſpe- 
rities, which the ſevere diſcipline of ſuperſtition inflicted on the 
temper; or, freed from the obſervance of jealous eyes, to indulge, 


perhaps, the ſigh of regret, which a conſideration of the world they 


had renounced, thus gloriouſly Pen beck to their fight, would ſome- 


times awaken. ; 3 
From Haweoat, a few miles to the weſt ad the view is 

ſtill more extenſive, whence, in a clear day, the whole lenge of the 

Ille of Man may be ſeen, with pat of Angleſey and the mountains 


of Caernarvon, Merionethſhire, Denbighſhire and Flintſhire, fa OW 
ing the oppoſite horizon of the channel. eg bor Hot 300 
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aut > From! the abbey we towrbed to Vlyerſton, and fromm 
thence Sed the ſands to Lancaſter,” a ride ſingularly intereſting 
- and ſublime. From the Cartet's houſe, which ſtands" on the edge 
of the Ulverſton ſands, and at the point, whenee paſſengers' enter 
them; to Lancaſter within the furtheſt |pppoſite "ſhore, is fifteen 
miles. This noble bay is interrupted by the peninſula of Cartmel, 
r coaſt, that divides the Leven and 
BOWL! 2 3 Ulverſton 
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from, our wheels, and its low murmur was interrupted, | fiſt, only by 
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the rill ſmall ery of ſea-gulls, unſeen, whoſe hovering fli ght could 
be traced by che ſound, near an iſland that began to dawn through 
the miſt ; and then, by the hoarſer croaking e of ſeargeele, which took 


a wider range, for their ſhifting voices were heard from various 


quarters of the ſurrounding coaſt. T he body of the ſea; on the right, 


was {till involved, and the diſtant mountains on our left, that crown 
the bay, were alſo viewleſs ; but it was ſublimely intereſting to watch 
the heavy vapours beginning to move, then rolling in lengthening 
volumes over: the ſcene, and, as they gradually diſſipated, diſcovering 
through their, veil the various objets they had concealed fiſhermen 
with carts. and nets Realing, along the margin of the tide, little boats 
putting off from the ſhore, and, the view, ftilLenlarging/as the vapours 
expanded, the main. (ca, itſelf ſoftening into the Horizon, with bere 
and there a dim fail, moving in the hazy diſtance. The wide deſola- 
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riding remotely in groups towards Lancaſter, along the winding 
edge of the water, and by a muſele · fiſher in Jus © cart uyind to ford the 
channel we were approaching. a 

The coaſt round the bay was now Adisahh, though, 8 N 
riſing in woods, white cliffs and cultivated. ſlopes towards the nun- 
tains of Furneſs, on whoſe dark brows the vapours hovered. The 
ſhore falls into frequent receſſes and juts out in promontories, where 


villages and country ſeats are thickly. ſtrewn. |, Among the latter, 


Holker-hall, deep, among woods, ſtands in the north. The village 
and hall of Bardſea, once the ſite of a monaſtery, with; a rocky 


back - ground and, in front, meadows falling towards the water; and 
Coniſhead priory, with its ſpiry woods, the Paragon of beauty, lie 


along the weſtern coaſt, where the hills, ſwelling gently from the ile 


ef Walney, nearly the laſt point of land viſible on that ſide che bay, 
and extending to the north, {weep upwards towards the fells of High 
Furneſs and the whole aſſemblage of Weſtmoreland mountains, that 
crown the. grand boundary of this arm of the ſea, it Ho 
We ſet out rather earlier than was neceſſary, for the benefit of the 
guide over part of theſe trackleſs waſtes, who was going to his ſta- 
tion on a ſand near the firſt ford, where he remains to conduct paſ- 
ſengers acroſs the united ſtreams of the rivers Crake and Leven, till 
the returning tide waſhes him off. He is punctual to the ſpot as 


the tides themſelves, where he ſhivers in the dark comfortleſs mid- 


nights of winter, and is ſcorched on the ſhadeleſs fands, under tlie 
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noum of ſutnmer, for a ſtipend of ten pounds n yeat hanͤ herd 
thut he had fulfilled the office for [thirty years. He Hud, HOW 
ever, perquiſttes occaſionally from the "paſſengers I entry umeés 

the Prior of Conthead; Who eſtabliſhed the guide, paid tm with 
three ucres of land and an aunuity of ſiſteen markes ; at the diſfelution, 
Henry the Fighth FINN atid his fiotellore With We pay 
ment of the guide by patent. Its; p11 one! 910 
Near the firſt ford is ener on the ts from Ulverſton, à 
barten ſund, where are yet ſome remains of à chapel, built by the 
monks of Fitneſs, in which vine ſervice was daily performed at'a 
certain hour, for paſſengers, who croſſed the ſands with the morn- 
ing tide. | The ford is not thought dangerous, though the ſands fre- 
quently (ſhift, for the guide regularly tries for, and aſcertains, the pro- 
per paſſage. The ſtream is broad and of formidable appearance, 
ſpreading rapidly among the ſands and, when you enter it, ſeeming 
to bear you away in its courſe to the ſea. The ſeeond ford is be- 
yond the peninſula of Cartmel, on the Lancaſter ſands, and is 
formed by the accumulated waters of the rivers, Ken and SER 
where another guide waits to receive the traveller. : 

The ſhores of the Lancaſter ſands fall back to greater FT avid 
are not ſo bold, or the mountains beyond ſo awful, as thoſe of Ulvers 
ſton ; but they are various, often beautiful, and Arnſide-fells have a 
higher character. The town and caſtle of Lancaſter, on an eminence, 
gleaming, afar. off, oyer t the level ſands and backed by a dark xidge 
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of rocky heights, look well as you approach them. Thither we 
returned and concluded a tour, which had afforded infinite delight 
in the grandeur of its landſcapes and a reconciling view of human 
nature in the ſimplicity, integrity, and friendly diſpoſition of the 
inhabitants, | 


